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EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHivH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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DREAMENG AND WAKING. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 








BESIDE the road I dreamed of Heaven ; 
I heard its far-off fountains play ; 
I heard the song of soul’s forgiven, 
Like birds that chant the birth of day. 
I dreamed I saw an angel come 
Down from those hights to lead me home. 


His eyes were kind; his robes dropped dew 
And fragrance of that unknown land. 
He spoke, but in no tongue I knew— 
No language I could understand ; 
And with a glance of pitying pain 
He turned him back to Heaven again. 


A pilgrim passed. ‘‘And didst thou hear,’’ 
I asked him, ‘‘ what the angel said ?” 
Whispered the traveler in my ear, 
Ere onward into light he sped : 
“TJ heard the angel sigh, ‘Not yet! 
This soul knows not love’s alphabet.’ 


“Oh, comrade mine, thou dreamest in vain 
Of Heaven, if here thou hast not found, 
In soothing human grief and pain, 
That earth itself is holy ground. 
Unpracticed in love’s idioms now, 
A foreigner toe Heaven art thou. 


“ Cold wouldst thou walk, and blind, and dumb, 
Among those flaming hosts above, 

A homesick alien; for the sum 
Of all their thoughts and deeds is love. 

And they who leave not self behind, 

No Heaven in Heaven itself can find. 


“ Rejoice that with the sons of men 
A little while thou lingerest yet. 
Go, read thy Book of Life again; 
Go back and learn love’s alphabet 
Of Christ the Master. He will teach 
Thy lips to shape the heavenly speech.”’ 


I looked within; a dreary scroll 

Of loveless, dull, self-blinded days, 
I saw my humbled Past unroll. 

Not even my fellow-pilgrim’s gaze 
Could I uplift my eyes to meet, 
Such glory played around his feet ! 


He went his way. I turned again, 
Ashamed and weeping, to the road, 

Thronged by the suffering sons of men; 
A beckoning Face among them glowed. 

Sweeter than all the harps of Heaven 

I heard a Voice: “Thou art forgiven! 


“Come follow Me, and learn of Me, 
And I will teach thee how to love.” 
My Master! now I turn to Thee; 
I sigh not for a Heaven above. 
These human souls are angels bright ; 


Thy Presence here is Heaven’s own light ! 
Boston, Mass. ° 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CHRISTIAN ENDEAV- 
ORERS. 


BY META LANDER. 


THE question has of late been broached how the vigor, 
the enthusiasm, the consecration, contained within your 
marvelous body can be most effectively utilized. In all 
that relates to the attractions and the adornments of 
church life, including its poetry and its music, its 
flowers and its fruits, its graces and its hospitali- 
oo your Society has already embraced an important 

But what of the outside world? Among the great 
questions of the day, the purifying of politics and the 
labor question, in its many-sided aspects, are of pressing 
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moment. As bas been suggested, there is much in this 
line that can be done by Endeavorers. Yet in questions 
so complicated, so interwoven with others, and in the 
treatment of which good and wise men so widely differ, 
the most thorough and careful and all-round investiga- 
tion is absolutely essential in order to secure wise action, 
Social Science might well engage your earnest study, the 
legitimate results of which study would gradually but 
surely give a tone to public sentiment and thus exercise 
a most beneficent and far-reaching influence. 

But what of the habits and vices which prey upon 
society, some of which have crept into the Church and, 
like the embraces of Delilah, have shorn mighty men of 
their strength ? What of these habits and vices? May 
you not find here a warfare that can be entered upon 
this very day ? 

On the ignoble slavery of drink there needs no en- 
largement. It proclaims the degradation and ruin it in- 
volves in trumpet tones to which myriads are listening 
and responding by vigorous efforts. 

More subtle, less understood and therefore less feared, 
isa kindred slavery—that of tobacco. And right here, 
as closely connected with Endeavorers,I must confess my 
sin, most innocently committed. In doing this I shall 
have to speak of a book, ‘“‘The Tobaéco Problem,” of 
which an enlarged edition has just been issued. Such 
marvelous accounts were in circulation as to the aston- 
ishing absence of smoking in the great Convention’ of 
last summer, at the hotels, on the streets, and in the 
cars which bore the vast body to and from the city, and 
in such amazing contrast to the ordinary course of 
things, that I was fain to chronicle the fact. But inas- 
much as the newspapers are not always strictly immacu- 
late in their records, and as it has been my earnest aim 
to avoid all extravagant and unverified statements, it 
seemed important to make inquiries of the one who had 
the best opportunity of knowing—Father Endeavor him- 
self. I was most fortunate in catching him just before 
he sailed away for the conquests of ‘new worlds. And 
his reply, with which I have closed my book, as a sort 
of benedicite, is here reproduced in full. 


Boston, July 27th, 1892. 

* Dear Mrs. : I think it is safe for you to say that, 
so far ascan be ascertained, there was no smoking among 
the delegates at the Christian Endeavor Convention. 
There may have been some who indulged ina cigar, but I 
did not see any one or hear of any one. There were no 
smoking cars on most of the excursion trains, and where 
there was one, I understand it was not patronized. There 
is no way, of course, of verifying any absolute statement 
in regard to all the 40,000 young people who were present, 
but in a general way it would be safe to say that there was 
no smoking. Sincerely yours, 

“FRANCIS E. CLARK.” 





It can well be imagined that I took heart of grace at 
this auspicious omen. The Christian Endeavors were 
ushering in a glorious era. 

Wo worth the day! After some months of good 
cheer, counter rumors came floating along which I felt 
truth-compelled to pursue, till, alas! I found one who 
by contradicting the pleasing rumors, dispelled my beau- 
tiful illusion. It would seem that there were a few ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, and among these exceptions, 
I grieve to admit, was ‘‘ Maryland, my Maryland.” 

Still the Endeavor banner is not trailing in the dust. 
For the cigar was so wonderfully conspicuous by its ab- 
sence that it attracted the attention of multitudes. 

Now, Christian Endeavorers, is not here an open door ? 
‘¢T will strive to do whatever Christ would like to have 
me do.” Can you doubt that Christ would like to have 
you enlist in this crusade? ‘‘ Whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report . . . think on these things.” 

‘*‘ Be ye clean that bear the vesselg of the Lord.” And 
in one sense do you not all bear these vessels? 

May I not commend this tobacco subject as worthy the 
immediate and earnest attention of all Endeavorers? 
Can I doubt that this would secure your warm advocacy 
of the reform? 

Should this, great battle end in victory and God’s air 
be forever cleansed from smoke and foulness, what a 
happy solution of a vexed problem! And who can tell 
what other hard problems might thus become more easy 
of settlement? Christian Endeavorers, will you enlist 
under this reform banner? Will you fight this good 
fight? 
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CHRISTIAN UNION IN DENOMINATIONAL FAMI- 
LIES, 





BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D., 
SPECIAL AGENT OF THE ELEVENTH CENSUS OF CHUBCHES. 





THE Lambeth articles for the reunion of the Protestant 
divisions of Christianity, have been before the world for 
some years, and have had a thorough discussion. This 
discussion has indicated quite clearly two points of gen- 
eral agreement: 1, That the reduction of the number of 
Protestant divisions by union is a consummation earnest- 
ly desired and devoutly prayed for ; 2, that no practical 
results are to be expected on the basis of the Lambeth 
articles. I need not stop, now, to discuss the reasons 
which lead up to this last conclusion. The fact itself is 
the only matter of present importance. I take it that 
there is no dispute about that. There is no immediate 
possibility of bringing Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans and Presbyterians into 
one organization. The possibility is at best a very re- 
mote one. 

Admitting this, is there nothing that can be done, 
meantime, to prepare for such an ultimate union? Can- 
not some intermediate steps be taken which will at once 
gratify the longings of those who are saying the prayer 
of the Master ‘‘ that they all may be one,” and show that 
some measure of Christian union is feasible? I believe 
that much can be done and ought to be done without un- 





necessary delay, 
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In the United States, according to the Eleventh Cen- 
sus, there are 143 separate and distinct denominations. 
Each has its own officers, organization, title and pecu- 
liarities of belief and practice. Some of them stand sub- 
stantially alone, without close affiliations with any other 
body. But this is not true of the vast majority of them. 
It is found on examination that they fall naturally into 
groups or families, with many points of agreement and 
sympathy. Some are as near to each other as the 
brothers or sisters of the same family, acknowledging 
the same historical source, the same forms of belief and, 
with slight variations, the same ecclesiastical system. 
The following arravgement is that of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus. It will show, at a glance, the place of every de- 
nomination as a member of a group, oras standing alone 
without affiliation, historical or otherwise : 


DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ADVENTISTS : 

1. Evangelical. 

2. Advent Christians. 

8. Seventh-Day. 

4. Church of God. 

5. Life and Advent Union. 

6. Church of God in Christ Jesus. 

PTIST : 

1. Regular (North). 

2. Regular (South). 

8. Regular (Colored). 

4. Six Principle. 

5. Seventh-Day. 

6. Freewill. 

7. Original Freewill. 

8. General. 

9. Separate. 

10. United. 

11. Baptist Church of Christ. 

12. Primitive. 

13. Old Two Seed in the Spirit Predestinarian. 
BRETHREN (RIVER): 

1. Brethren in Christ. 

2. Old Order of Yorker. 

8. United Zion’s Children. 


BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH) : 
1. Brethren (I). 
_2. Bretbren (II). 
3. Brethren (III). 
4. Brethren (LV). 
CATHOLICS : 


1. Roman Catholic. 

2. Greek Catholic (Uniates). 
8. Russian Orthodox. 

4. Greek Orthudox. 

5. Armenian. 

6. Old Catholic. 

7. Reformed Catholic. 


CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC. 
CHINESE . TEMPLES: 
CHRISTADELPHIANS. 
CHRISTIANS: 
1, Christians (Christian Connection). 
2. Christian Church, South. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
CHURCH OF GOD (WINNEBRENERIAN.) 
CHURCH TRIUMPHANT (SCHWEINFURTH.) 
CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES : 
1. Shakers. 
2. Amana. 
. Harmony. 
. Separatists. 
5. New Icaria. 
. Altruists. 
. Adonai Shomo. 
. Charch Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia). 
CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 
DUNKARDS: 
1. Dunkards or German Baptists (Conservative). 
2. Dunkards or German Baptists (Old Order). 
8. Dunkards or German Baptists ( Progressive). 
4. Seventh-Day Baptists, German. 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, 
FRIENDS: 
1. Friends (Orthodox). 
2. Friends (Hicksite). 
8. Friends (Wilburite). 
4. Friends (Primitive). 


FRIENDS OF THE TEMPLE. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL Synop. 
JEWISH CONGREGATIONS: 


1. Jewish congregations (Orthodox). 
2. Jewish congregations (Reformed). 


LATTER-DAY SAINTs: 


1, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
2. Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints. 





LUTHERANS: 


General Bodies : 
1. General Synod. 
2. United Synod in the South. 
8. General Council. 
4. Synodical Conference. 
Independent Synods: 
1. Joint Synod of Ohio, etc. 
2. Buffalo Synod, 
3. Hauge’s Synod. 
. Norwegian Church in America. 
5. Michigan Synod. 
. Danish Church in America. 
. German Augsburg Synod. 
. Danish Church Association. 
. Icelandic Synod. 
10. Immanuel Synod. 
11. Suomai Synod. 
12. United Norwegian Church of America. 
Independent Congregations. 
MENNONITES: 
. Mennonite. 
. Bruederhoef. 
. Amish 
. Old Amish. 
. Apostolic. 
. Reformed. 
. General Cenference. 
. Church of God in Christ. 
9. Old (Wisler). 
10. Bundes Cunference. 
11. Defenseless. 
12. Brethren in Christ. 


METHODISTS : 


. Methodist Episcopal, 
. Union American Methodist Episcopal. 
3. African Methodist Episcopal. 
. African Union Methodist Protestant. 
5. African Methodist Episcopal Zion. 
3. Zion Union Apostolic. 
7. Methodist Protestant. 
. Wesleyan Methodist. 
. Methodist Episcopal, South. 
. Congregational Methodist. 
. Congregational Methodist (Colored). 
. New Congregational Methodist. 
3. Colored Methodist Episcopal. 
. Primitive Methodist. 
. Free Methodist. 
. Independent Methodist. 
. Evangelist Missionary. 
MORAVIANS. 
PRESBYTERIANS : 
1. Presbyterian in the United States of America 
(Northern). 
2. Cumberland Presbyterian. 
3. Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored). 
. Welsh Calvinistic Methodist. 
5. United Presbyterian. 
. Presbyterian in the United States (Southern). 
7. Associate Church of North America. 
. Associate Reformed Synod of the South. 
9. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States (Synod). 
. Reformed Presbyterian in North America (General 
Synod). 
11. Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted). 
12. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States and 
Canada. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL: 
1, Protestant Episcopal. 
2. Reformed Episcopal. 


REFORMED: 
1. Reformed Church in America. 
2. Reformed Church in the United States. 
3. Christian Reformed. 


SALVATION ARMY. 
SCHWENKFELDIANS. 
SociAL BRETHREN. 
SociETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 
SPIRITUALISTS. 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
UNITED BRETHREN: 
1. United Brethren in Christ. 
2. United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution). 
UNITARIANS. 
UNIVERSALISTS. 
INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS. 

A mere glance at these titles, standing singly and in 
groups, suggests the plan for denominational union, 
which I have in my mind. Obviously, there is a great- 
work to be done before the union contemplated by the 
Lambeth Articles can become an actual question. This 
work is union within the lines of denominational families, 
Here are thirteen varieties of Baptists, twelve of Men- 
nonites, a great number of Lutherans, seventeen of Meth- 
odists, twelve of Presbyterians, and so on. Before we talk 
of uniting Presbyterians with Methodists and Baptists, 
is it not a plain and simple duty to secure union among 
the Presbyterians themselves, the Methodists, the Bap- 
tists? Let us first reduce the number of Presbyterian 
divisions, of Methodist branches, of Baptist bodies, then 
we shall see clearly what can be done toward a more 





general Christian union, 


es 


What is immediately possible in this direction? <A be. 
ginning. That can be made at once. It may require q 
generation to consolidate all the members of any one 
group. In some cases it may never be possible to do so, 
It may even be desirable that some branches should con- 
tinue to maintain a separate existence. Where they are 
composed of troublesome people, divisive in temper, nar- 
row in spirit, given to ‘‘ doubtful disputations,” it is bet- 
ter not to disturb them. But there can be a very exten- 
sive work done in the way of reunion without them. 

For the purpose of illustrating the process of reunion 
in a denominational family, I will take the Presbyterians 
and unite them in three possible groups. It would not, 
perhaps, be well to attempt more at the beginning. The 
various branches would naturally fall into these three 
groups as follows: 


FIRST GROUP. 
. Presbyterian (Northern). 
. Presbyterian (Southern). 
3. Welsh Calvinistic. 


SECOND GROUP. 
. Cumberland Presbyterian. 
. Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored). 


THIRD GROUP. 


. United Presbyterian. 

. Associate Church. 

. Associate Reformed Synod, South. 

. Reformed Presbyterian (Synod). 

. Reformed Presbyterian (General Synod). 

. Reformed Presbyterian Covenanted. 

. Reformed Presbyterian in U.S. and Canada. 


QS oF wD — 


These groupings follow the lines of closest affiliation 
and sympathy. There are fewer and less important dif- 
ferences between the three branches of the first group 
than between any one of them and any of the branches 
of the second or third groups. There are certain princi- 
ples held by all the members of the last group which are 
not common to the first or second, For example, the 
members of the last group all believe in the use of the 
Psalms only in public praise, and they also agree in con- 
demning membership in secret societies and in desiring 
certain amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. They are of course separated by minor differ- 
ences, a8 are the branches of each of the other groups ; 
but the things they agree upon and emphasize are more 
important than those upon which they disagree. 

If union could be accomplished on the lines above in- 
dicated the twelve Presbyterian branches would be re- 
duced to three, and in time these might be further re- 
duced. The three branches would represent Presby- 
terianism more effectually and with less waste and ri- 
valry than twelve do. The distribution of churches and 
communicants, according to the Eleventh Census, would 
be as follows : 

Communicants, 
980,687 
178,379 
119,769 


Churches. 
UO PEIN ois Sccsséaswccdesserecd 9,295 
Second Branch 
Third Branch 


What is possible among the Presbyterians is equally 
possible among the Methodists. There is already a move- 
ment looking to the consolidation of two of the larger 
colored branches, the African Methodist Episcopal and 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion. The same proc- 
ess could be applied to the Baptists, with less difficulty 
in the way of ecclesiastical adjustment; also to the Lu- 
therans, Mennonites and other bodies. 

If, ultimately, each denominational family could be 
reduced by reunion to a single branch, there would 
be eliminated nearly a hundred of the 143 titles which 
now stand as representing the religion of the United 
States. The gain to the Church of Christ would be 
enormous. The rivalry which now exists between 
branches of the same denominational family would be 
removed entirely ; there would be more economy in the 
administration of eccesiastical affairs, and especially of 
the various benevolent interests. The consolidation of 
small congregations in towns and cities would add to 
their efficiency ; the ministers would be better paid, and 
the scandal of division would be to a large extent 
avoided, A thousand benefits would go to make up the 
sum of results. 

Why cannot we begin at once acampaign for consoli- 
dation in denominational families ? 

NEw YORK CIrTy. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN DIVISIONS. 


BY S. J. NICCOLLS, D.D., 
Ex-MODERATOR PRESBYTERIAN (NORTHERN) GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


THE laborious and important service which Dr. Carroll 
has completed in connection with the Eleventh Census, 
is one that entitles him to the gratitude of the friends of 
religion. The religious census prepared by him may 
seem to some nothing more than a collection of dry, ua 
interesting statistics, of little value in comparison with 
those of exports and imports, or of the products of our 
soils and mines. But it is far otherwise to those who 
know how much religion has to do with national life and 
prosperity, and who, above everything else, are interested 
in the progress of Christ’s Kingdom. The statistics fur- 
nished by him are not only full of interest, but they fur- 
nish new material for counsel and instruction with ref- 
erence to the future. 
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Among the valuable inferences already drawn from 
them is the one suggested by Dr. Carroll in his article on 
“Christian Union in Denominational Families.” All 
Christians are agreed that the existing manifold divisions 
in the Church are not in accordance with the mind of 
Christ, as expressed in his prayer for the unity of the 
Church. It is equally plain that these divisions are hin- 
drances in the progress of the Church on account of the 
waste, both of men and means, which they entail. Cer- 
tainly the presentation of the fact that there are 143 sep- 
arate and distinct denominations of Christians in the 
United States, should awaken us to the folly of further 
strife and alienation, and lead to earnest and sincere 
efforts to cure the existing evil. 

Dr. Carroll’s suggestion as to a closer union among the 
members of the varicus denominational families is both 
wise and practical. As long asthe members of one fam- 
ily cannot be at peace among themselves, or are content 
to be separated through doctrinal differences, that are 
admittedly nonessential, it is absurd to talk of a wider 
union with denominations of a different faith and polity. 
The man who professes his prayerful desire to live at 
peace with all the world, should first of all purge himself 
of all quarrels, alienations and separations in his own 
family circle, or else men will suspect his sincerity. 

The grouping which Dr. Carroll has made of the Pres- 
byterian Churches might easily be condensed into two 
instead of three, and the same valid reasons would ex- 
ist for union. It is certainly high time for Presbyteri- 
ans of all shades of belief to ask themselves if they can 
justify their present divisions. It is plain that, so far, 
they have not been able to do this to the satisfaction of 
an enlightened public opinion. Not only men of the 
world, but sober-minded Christian men of other polities, 
are unable to appreciate the reasons that Presbyterians 
urge to justify their divisions, It may be said in reply, 
that Presbyterians have a superior discernment of the 
truth, and that their business is to utter their testimo- 
nies, no matter whether others can see the propriety of 
their course or not; and yet itis to be feared that preju- 
dice is often mistaken for conscientious convictions, and 
pride of opinion for zeal for the truth. One thing is 
certain, the personal element has been a large factor in 
all Presbyterian divisions in the past. It is not enough 
to regret the strifes of the past, and to deplore the evils 
of our present divisions. We ought, as true followers 
of Christ, to make every effort to heal our divisions, and 
secure as speedily as possible the union of the various 
members of the Presbyterian family. I give it as my de- 
liberate opinion, that while this course would require 
the sacrifice of old prejudices, and the holding in subor- 
dination of some cherished convictions that have been 
unduly magnified, it would not require the abandonment 
of any truth, or the yielding of any doctrine essential to 
the integrity of the Presbyterian system or polity. 

St. Louis, Mo, 


UNION BETWEEN CLOSELY RELATED PRESBY- 
TERIANS. 


BY WILLIAM J. REID, 
EDITOR OF THE “UNITED PRESBYTERIAN,” 





The organic union of all the different branches of the 
Presbyterian family cannot be expected in the immedi- 
ate future. The truth of this assertion is manifest. 
Some of these branches are more closely related in faith 
and practice than others. Ifa general union is ever to 
be effected, it must begin with those Presbyterians de- 
nominations which have the fewest points of difference. 
When such a beginning is made it will be a prophecy of 
better things. 

Is a union between the Presbyterian Churches of 
marked similarity desirable? Certainly ; anything is 
desirable for which the Savior prays. The millennium 
is desirable, and when it dawns division will give place 
to oneness. 

Is this union, speaking mainly of the smaller Presby- 
terian denominations, practicable now or within a few 
years to come? The first impulse is to give an affirma- 
tive answer to this question. The points of harmony 
are nore in number than the points of divergence, and 
the latter, as a general rule, do not touch the cardinal 
doctrines of grace. Why may not these minor differ- 
ences be laid aside and forgotten, in order to reach the 
end which every Christian must desire? But human 
nature, as it is found in the Churches, is imperfectly en- 
lightened and sanctified, and this invests the proposed 
union with difficulties which, tho not insurmountable, 
are serious obstacles in the way of immediate action. 
In fact, these obstacles are of such a character that 
those who have had large experience in attempting to 
bring together different denominations are compelled to 
acknowledge with sorrow that extensive union, even 
among closely related Churches, is not at present practi- 
cable, 

The disciples of Christ hold different views of the 
truth. It is a well-known fact that they are not always 
the most strenuous in the maintenance of the more im- 
portant truths. Ecclesiastical history is read with 


closed eyes, if it does not lead to the conviction that the 
8reatest firmness—perhaps stubbornness would be a bet- 
ter word—has been displayed in defending doctrines of, 
at least, secondary importance, Granted that this ought 
not to be so, the fact remains that it has been so, and 





there is little reason to expect any decided change for 
some time to come. The Christian must accept, teach 
and defend every truth which he believes God has re- 
vealed ; and until all, through the teaching of the Spirit, 
are brought to ‘‘ see eye to eye,” in the less as well as in 
the more important doctrines of revelation, there cannot 
be organic union between them without such friction as 
will prevent the good results which would otherwise be 
reached. 

The members of the Churches, with their present at- 
tainments in holy living, find it difficult to work to- 
gether in harmony. Peculiarities assert themselves, 
and irritation follows. This danger increases in pro- 
portion to the increase in numbers. Jn a small 
congregation every member feels his responsibility ; 
he attends all meetings, he gives according to his abil- 
ity, he is willing to yield his preferences for the com- 
mon good ; but in a congregation strong in numbers 
and in wealth, every one thinks his presence and labors 
and gifts will not be missed, and he is not careful to do 
his whole duty ; he insists on having his own way, be- 
cause danger of division does not so manifestly threaten 
congregational prosperity. It is a matter of common 
observation that the smaller congregations, in proportion 
to their members, are more faithful in work, more liberal 
in contributions, and more diligent in cultivating broth- 
erly love than the larger ones. Congregational growth 
often introduces elements of weakness and discord. 
Statistics seem to prove that the same tendency operates 
in denominations. This ought not to be so, but in con- 
sidering the possibility of union, human nature, as it 
exists in the churches, must be taken into the account. 

These two facts, viz., the conscientisus difference of 
opinion concerning what is divine truth, and the diffi- 
culty in harmonious and successful working where large 
numbers are united, lead to the conviction that union, 
even among closely related denominations, is not at 
present feasible, 

What then shall be done? Give up all hope of ultimate 
union? ‘This would be unbelief in God and his promises, 
If each denomination, while cultivating and cherishing 
a kindly spirit toward every other, and teaching and de- 
fending its own accepted standards, will instruct its 
members in revealed truth as it receives light from on 
high, and will train them ‘‘ through sanctification of the 
spirit and belief of the truth’? to a more scriptural type 
of Christian living, the obstacles in the way of union will 
disappear. Often a longed-for end is reached most 
easily and quickly by what seems a circuitous path to a 
man of impulse. The closer disciples come to Christ, 
the closer they will come to one another. It is desirable 
to unite the different parts of the Lord’s vineyard, but it 
is not practicable till the walls of partition are removed, 
and judging the future by the past their removal will 
require time and the best efforts of the Churches. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 


POSITION OF CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS, 


BY J. M. HOWARD, D.D., 
EDITOR OF THE ** CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN.” 





A glance at the origin and history of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church is necessary in order to understand 
its attitude toward the question of Christian union. It 
was born eighty-three years ago, as the outcome of a 
great revival in the backwoods of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. The leaders had no thought of causing a schism 
or founding a new Church. As the revival extended, 
they were constrained by the increasing demands of the 
work to license and ordain as evangelists men who, tho 
intelligent and comparatively well educated and most 
successful in soul-winning, lacked the scholastic train- 
ing required by the Presbyterian rule. They preached 
an unlimited atonement, and, in adopting the West- 
minster Confession at their ordination, the young men 
were allowed to except that feature of Calvinistic doc- 
trine which seems to exclude part of mankind from the 
Gospel invitation. Not that the revival leaders opposed 
the education of ministers, or needlessly stirred up 
doctrinal controversy ; they simply yielded to the neces- 
sity of sending the Gospel by plain, earnest men rather 
than not to send it at all; and asked liberty to preach a 
universal atonement—that Christ died for all men in the 
same sense, and that the quickening Spirit is given im- 
partially to all. Because they persisted in these depart- 
ures from Presbyterian order and doctrine they were 
cut off from the Church ; but it was only after years of 
effort to be restored to the Presbyterian fold that they 
were at last led, in 1810, to organize an independent 
presbytery. Before this step was taken they offered to 
yield to every demand of the opposing party except to 
adopt the Westminster Creed, and for years afterward 
the members of the new presbytery cherished a linger- 
ing hope of reconciliation ; that is, the attitude of the 
denomination was, at its origin, averse to separation and 
favorable to reunion. 

This attitude has been maintained ever since. Cum- 
berland Presbyterians have met more than halfway every 
friendly advance of other Presbyterian bodies. In 1867, 
when organic union with Southern Presbyterians was 
proposed, and again in 1874, when there were similar 
negotiations with the Northern Presbyterian Church, the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Committees offered to surren- 
der every existing difference except the doctrinal one. 





Nor has the spirit of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church ever been schismatic or divisive. It has not re- 
cruited its flocks from other Presbyterian folds, but has 
grown chiefly by accessions from the world—by making 
converts rather than proselytes. Two of the three min- 
isters who organized its first presbytery were enlisted by 
the revival, and would have been excluded from the 
ministry by the Presbyterian rule; and, three years 
later, when a Synod was formed, all but one or two of 
the preachers composing it were young men of the same - 
class—new men enlisted by anew movement. A large 
majority of the 200,000 souls now in this Church would 
never have borne the Presbyterian name but for the 
agency of this new denomination. Instead, therefore, of 
obstructing Presbyterian progress, or standing in the 
way of union. its work has been in large part clear gain 
to Presbyterianism and Christianity. 

The friendly attitude of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church toward practical union is evidenced by the ac- 
tion of its General Assembly in seeking admission to the 
World’s Presbyterian Alliance, and by the more recent 
action securing a practically united Presbyterian Church 
in Japan. But at the present juncture there seems to be 
little that Cumberland Presbyterians can do directly to 
promote ‘‘ union within the lines of denominational 
families.” The advanced wing of the revision movement 
in the Northern Presbyterian Church occupies substan- 
tially the same ground that the Cumberland Presbyterian 
fathers occupied in 1814; and the sons of these fathers 
wish this movement well, and would rejoice if by it the 
barriers which have so long divided them from the great 
body of Presbyterians could be removed. But the pro- 
posed revised Confession now before the presbyteries of 
the Northern Church is regarded by Cumberland Pres- 
byterians as little less objectionable than the original 
Westminster Creed. They must wait until the hyper- 
Calvinistic features—unconditional election and preteri- 
tion—are eliminated. 

The fraternal union of Presbyterian Churches in the 
World’s Alliance, and the practical union in Japan, point 
to a possible first step toward universal unity which 
seems even more promising than the suggested consoli- 
dation of closely allied branches of denominational fami- 
lies. Unfortunately for the latter plan, minor differences 
in bodi«ts which to outsiders seem most alike, are often 
hardest to reconcile. Family quarrels are proverbialiy 
bitterest. But there is a growing spirit of fraternity and - 
comity among denominations even most diverse which 
isfull of promise. Through fraternal councils and grad- 
ually by some form of federal union Churches bearing 
the same family name and likeness may be able to co- 
operate in work while agreeing to disagree about doc- 
trines and forms, and each maintaining its identity. 

Perhaps the attitude of Cumberland Presbyterians 
toward Presbyterian union could not be better defined 
than by the words of the late Dr. B. W. McDonnold, in 
his ‘* History of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church”: 

‘“There are two false ideas that ought never again to 
deceive us or our Presbyterian brethren. One is the hope 
on their part that our people will some time adopt the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. The other is the belief 
among Cumberland Presbyterians that Presbyterians are 
ready to accept our doctrinal platform. Both parties are 
honest and conscientious, and so long as there exist such 
important differences in doctrinal views they can work 
with more harmony and love in separate ecclesiastical 
organizations. The union which Christ prayed for is not 
outward, visible union, else we would all be driven into 
the Roman Catholic Church. Outward union is vain and 
worthless when union of heart and spirit does not accom- 
pany it. Union of heart often binds Christians of different 
Churches closer together than brothers of the same family. 
We should cultivate this loving spirit, and wait till Géd’s 
providence prepares the way for outward oneness. We 
can cordially co-operate in promoting such preparation, 
but we cannot force it.” 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE DIFFICULTIES NOT INSURMOUNTABLE, 
BY THE REV. F. M. FOSTER, 
PasTOR OF THIRD REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


“Christian Union in Denominational Families” is a 
solution entitled to careful consideration. It may be 
that that is the road to the reunion of Christendom. We 
are inclined to think it is, unless God, in his providence, 
shall give another Reformation wl) ich, as a center of 
new religious life and organization, shall draw around it 
and into it the true followers of Christ. The drift of the 
times, the more and more liberal views held, suggest the 
latter as a possibility, tho we do not say probability. 

Grouping Churches according to affiliation and sym- 
pathy appears to be a simple method, as readily assented 
to as itis easily understood. Yet we are constrained to 
ask, How shall even this be done? Whatis the modus 
operandi? Where there are no doctrinal differences, 
the road is plain enough ; but where such exist, what is 





proposed? In the ‘‘ Third Group,” there are seven de- 
nominations. Shall they agree that doctrinal differences 
shall evermore be a matter of liberty? If so, that means 
for six of those denominations to go to the seventh and 
most liberal one. Does it mean that those seven are to 
meet in convention and formulate a new creed on which 
they could unite? That would probably but add 
another denomination to the seven. 

But while these difficulties are presented, we are in- 
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clined to favor the plan, believing that there is a way by 
which it can be worked. That way is this: Let denom- 
inations retrace their steps of separation and as they took 
them; thus they will get back to original conditions 
and organization. Wecannot see how the plan proposed 
can succeed unless this method is followed. It is aright 
method, also, for it would bring together first those who 
separated last ; and step by step could be taken until, on 
the grand doctrines of the Reformation, there would be 
a united Church. 


IT OUGHT TO BEGIN AT HOME. 


BY E, WINCHESTER DONALD, D.D., 
REcTOR TRINITY EpiscOrpAL CHURCH, BosTON, 


The plan sketched by Dr. Carroll is attractive, and 
there ought to be enough personal Christian life among 
us to carry out at least the union of families. ButI fear 
a difficulty will be found in this disreputable fact: that 
the several members a particular family are more hostile 
to one another than are the different families to each 
other. The relations of Protestant Episcopalians to Re- 
formed Episcopalians are less friendly and cordial than 
are the relations of Protestant Episcopalians to Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians. 

I should say that to bring the seventeen varieties of 
Methodism into a single and unitedly harmonious organ- 
ization would prove a harder and more hopeless task 
than similarly to unite the Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians. Dissension in ecclesiastical families is more 
serious than divisions in the Church, 

At the same time it is a wholesome thing tocompel our 
severed Church families to face the fact that Christian 
union, like some other things, ought to begin at home, 
and to ponder the further fact that to unite dismembered 
Methodism with dismembered Presbyterianism is not 
likely to bring us the reunion we all so long for that we 
go on praying for it even when we fail to see the signs 
of its coming. 

Reunion is bound to come some time; the plan of 
Jesus and political economy alike requireit. But surely 
a strong passionate overmastering love of Christ exhib- 
ited in his children, even at some expense to denomina- 
tional attachments, will hasten its coming. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF ORGANIC UNION, 
BY W. R. 
REcTOR GRACE EriscoraL CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY, 


HUNTINGTON, D.D., 


If Christian unity in America is destined to be brought 
about by treaty, evidently the fewer the signatory 
powers the better. Three can more easily come to terms 
than four, and two more easily than three. Men sitting 
around a table often reach agreement with admirable 
promptness, when larger assemblies fail; but the table 
must be a short one. A conference committee made up 
of one hundred and forty-three members might ade- 
quately represent the sects; but it would bungle sadly 
were it to undertake the composing of their differences. 

Clearly, then, if confederacy and nothing better is the 
end in view, Dr. Carroll’s suggestion that the number of 
the contracting parties be first reduced to the lowest possi- 
ble point is dictated by common sense. Of course, even 
after the reduction had been effected and the Bund con- 
vened, some system of cumulative voting would have to 
be adopted ; for it would never do to allow the consoli- 
dated Dunkards the same voice as the consolidated 
Methodists, seeing that the individual Methodists out- 
number the individual Dunkards a hundred to one, 
However, this is matter of detail. Let it be granted, 
and cheerfully granted, that if confederacy is what we 
want there could be no more promising line of effort 
than the one which the president of this symposium 
favors. 

But is confederacy what we want? On the contrary, 
would it not, even if attained, prove itself of such un- 
stable equilibrium as to imperil rather than conserve the 
interests of a true unity? 

There is a difference, and a wide one, between an or- 
ganization and an organism—the latter nascitur, the 
former jit. A carpenter with a saw, a hammer and a 
bag of nails can construct a platform; but not even a 
gardener can grow a plant unless the seed which he puts 
into the ground ‘hath life in itself.” Ecclesiology has 
much to learn from biology ; and some of us who are 
convinced that unity is coming believe that when it 
comes it will be by the germ and not by the tool process. 

Now, while it is evident that no one of the existing 
American Churches, with its present limitations, can 
hope to draw to itself the love and the allegiance even of 
a bare majority of our people, it is by no means so evi- 
dent that some one of them might not, in the providence 
of God, become the center of growth out of which the 
final organism should be elaborated. In that event ‘“ de- 
nominations” would not necessarily disappear, but, 
ceasing to figure as rival Churches, they would account 
themselves and be accounted co-operating societies with- 
in the bosom of the one Church. External differences 
of many sorts—differences in modes of worship, differ- 
ences in methods of work—would continue, and would 
be encouraged to- continue; but under governmental 
unity concert of action in the matter of missionary en- 
terprise would, for the first time since the country was 
settled, have become possible. The law would go forth 


from Jerusalem, instead of from half a dozen little con- 
federated Zions. In the last analysis every confederacy 
theory will be found to be a State’s-rights theory. 

But which of our existing Churches has most likeli- 
hood of winning recognition as the desired nucleus or 
germ? Evidently that one of them which combines the 
maximum of adaptability with the minimum of frangi- 
bility. A Church which cannot adjust itself to new sur- 
roundings and conditions without risking its coherence 
is ipso facto condemned as a center of unification. 
Neither toughness alone nor elasticity alone will suffice ; 
but in the fiber of a Church truly Catholic both qualities 
ought so inhere. 

There would seem then to be no other course open to 
those who believe in the germ theory as contrasted with 
the treaty theory, save to do all that in them lies to per- 
suade the different Churches, each through its recognized 
mouthpiece—assembly, synod, convention, council, as 
the case might be—to put forth the most generous terms 
of unity upon which they can conscientiously agree. 

Were this to be done—and why, in the name of all 
that is brotherly, should it not be done?—we should, I 
venture to believe, arrive far sooner at an understanding 
with respect to the line law of catholicity than we shall 
do if we bend all our energies to the task of construct- 
ing four or five great fortified camps among which 
intercourse is to be maintained under flag of truce, 


THE UNION OF METHODIST BODIES. 


BY PROF. GEORGE R, CROOKS, D.D. 


The proposers of the Lambeth scheme for the union of 
Protestant Christians ought not to be surprised by their 
want of success. Practically, they ask the clergy 
of all the Churches addressed by them to accept reordi- 
nation at their hands. Ido not believe that the union 
of Protestants on the basis of Apostolical Succession is 
either feasible or desirable. Much more can be hoped 
for within tlte limits of the various denominational 
families. There certainly ought to be fewer Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Baptist bodies than are reported to us 
in the last United States Census, Seventeen separately or- 
ganized Methodist Churches are three or four times too 
many. I will address myself to the question of union 
among these for the reason that I am familiar, for the 
most part, with the causes of their separation from one 
another. 

1, Methodists will have no reason to despair of more 
perfect union if they will only consider how much has 
already been accomplished. No undertaking appeared, 
not very many years ago, more desperate than the union 
of the Methodists of Canada. The Primitive Methodists 
and the Wesleyans of that country had, to speak mildly, 
a dislike of each other which they had brought from 
England, The ‘ Episcopals,” as the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Canada was called, were especially ob- 
noxious tothe Wesleyans. Yet all differences have been 
harmonized, and there is now but one united Methodist 
body in the entire Dominion, and the advantages which 
have been derived from their coming together cannot be 
easily estimated. The establishment of formal fraternity 
between the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was a victory achieved 
over the most violent prejudices on both sides. For 
years Methodists of the North had stigmatized the South- 
ern Methodists as seceders, and their Church as a seces- 
sion. Dr. Charles Elliott’s history of the division of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church into two, in 1845, was styled 
‘The History of the Great Secession.” As long as this 
stigma was fastened upon them the Southern Methodists 
refused even the slightest recognition of their Northern 
brethren ; but good sense triumphed, the Southern Meth- 
odist Church was conceded to be a legitimate branch of 
the Methodist family, and fraternal relations were estab- 
lished. Even this moderate approach to brotherly kind- 
ness has been productive of the best results. 

2. Many of the causes which led to a separation of the 
Methodists from one another have passed away. The 
question of lay representation, by which is meant the 
union of the laity with the ministry in church legisla- 
tion, led to the separation of Methodist Protestants from 
the Mother Church, and to a bitterness which lasted 
nearly half a century ; but now the Mother Church has 
accepted lay representation. Slavery was the real cause of 
the separation of the Northern Methodist Church from the 
Methodist Church, South, tho the formal issue related to 
the administration of a bishop. Slavery has disappeared. 
Some of the causes which have parted Methodist bodies 
from one another have been serious enough, but they 
have not been of a doctrinal kind. Methodists heartily 
accept the same doctrinal ideas. When they have dif- 
fered, they have differed upon questions of administra- 
tion or polity. The African Methodist Episcopal Church 








grew out of the refusal to admit colored ministers into 
the annual conferences of the parent body. The parent 
body, by which we mean the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has since grown wiser, and now colored minis- 
ters receive their appointments from the bishops, just as 
their white brethren do. Of their own impulse the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal and the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church are planning a reunion, and the other 
colored Churches either are uniting or will unite with 
them. In time, possibly, the large colored constituency of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church will enter into this body ; 





for the colored Methodists are sensible that they are a 
growing power, and have the wisdom to perceive that 
their power will be still further developed by union. 

8. This brings us to the subject of the possibility of 
the reunion of the two most important representatives 
of Methodism in the United States, the Northern and 
the Southern Church. I do not think that the proba- 
bility of a speedy union is very great. The Southern 
bishops have a suspensive veto upon the acts of the 
General Conference of their Church. This is limited, 
to be sure, to constitutional questions ; but in any form 
a proposal of a veto would incur violent opposition 
from Northern Methodists. Moreover, the views taken 
by the two Churches of the civil and political position 
of the colored man are not in harmony. The Northern 
Methodists believe that the colored man is entitled te 
any position which he can reach by the exercise of his 
faculties or the use of his opportunities. Southern 
Methodists hold that the true position of the colored 
man is that of a humble and somewhat dependent 
member of society. Now as the Northern Methodist 
Church has over two hundred thousand colored mem- 
bers in its communion, it cannot, without sacrificing 
these, at least in some degree, unite with Southern 
Methodism. This obstacle to union is serious. The 
Northern Methodist Church feels itself bound to take all 
possible care of its colored members. They have been 
thoroughly loyal to the ‘‘Old Church,” as they affec- 
tionately call it, and so far have shown no disposition to 
quit it for another It is quite possible that they may 
be drawn into the movement for the union of all colored 
Methodists in one ecclesiastical body, and if. they decide 
to leave, it will te with the good will of the Church to 
which they still adhere. 

Finally, I think it is the conviction of the most 
thoughtful Methodists that the various households of 
our common name must grow into union. It may be 
talked about overmuch, yet at the same time a little 
friendly discussion cannot do any harm, and may do 
much good. 

DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, MADISON, N. J. 





IMMEDIATE UNION NOT POSSIBLE, 


BY E. R, HENDRIX, D.D., LL.D., 
BISHOP OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 








The article on ‘‘ Christian Union in Denominational 
Families” is worthy of careful,consideration, not only by 
ecclesiastical statesmen but by every church member, 
That the Eleventh Census should show 143 separate and 
distinct denominations in the United States is doubtless 
a surprising fact to the great mass of Christians in this 
country. That the very existence of scores of these de- 
nominations is comparatively unknown would argue 
that they have not made a deep impression on the 
American public, Even the larger denominations have 
local churches which are so feeble, and are brought thus 
into competition with other churches of a similar denom- 
inational name, as to raise the question whether, at least 
in given localities, the twoshould not become one. The 
article in question is, for the most part, reasonable, and 
makes proper allowance forthe greater difficulty of 
ecclesiastical adjustment in some denominations by vir- 
tue of their form of government. Those Churches having 
simply a congregational form of government would 
have far less difficulty than would exist for those under 
an episcopal system, with its administrative functions. 
The difticulty is less, too, where the episcopacy is 
diocesan. 

It is not enough to say that any two Churches of the 
same denominational family should unite when the terms 
of union are alike honorable to both. Union of Churches, 
like the marriage tie, has to be based upon something 
else than a ground of union honorable to both parties. 
They should be homogeneous. Homogeneity has to 
do with something else besides nationality, color, 
or language. It -relates to matters of opinion 
on which there may be such widespread dif- 
ferences as to make harmony impossible, as Washing- 
ton’s two terms were marked by discord beyond any 
period of our history by attempting to combine in one 
Cabinet men of as diverse opinions as Hamilton and 
Jefferson. Thus in the matter of the union of the 
Churches in denominational families we are confronted 
by a condition and not simply a theory. In our country 
we have two distinct types of civilization with mental 
habits peculiar to each section. The one type takes 
readily to new theories and is most largely represented 
in the numerous sects. Thus of the seventeen Methodist 
denominations more than half are almost unknown in 
the South, while scarcely a single Communistic Society or 
Mennonite sect and very few of the twelve Lutheran or 
twelve Presbyterian sects are so much as known by 

name in that section. The bringing together in one body 
these divers sects, simply because they have a generic 
name, isby nomeans practicable. There is more likelihood 
of harmcny on a geographical basis than on the basis of 
denominational family name. Despite the doctrinal differ- 
ences there is more harmony likely between the Southern 
Presbyterians and the Southern Methodists than between 
either and the sects which bear the same family name In 
those sections of the country where the mental habit is 
essentially radical. The proposed plan of union, t00, 





lays stress on name regardless of racial distinction. In 
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all kindness to those who take a different view of what 
ought to be the case, we cannot ignore the growing pref- 
erences among the Negroes themselves for churches of 
their own. It is a matter of sincere conviction with 
those who see most of the Negro population that their 
churches do best under pastors of their own race. They 
seem to develop best when not under foreign leader- 
ship. 

I would say, then, that the proposed plan is not imme- 
diately practicable, because it fails to take into account 
some marked differences which would certainly prevent 
the working out of the plan in all its details. The pecu- 
liar conditions in the province of Quebec must be con- 
sidered in all theories about the future of Canada, as 
Alsace and Lorraine present features which must be 
known in making the map of the German Empire or of 
France. 

No sect should seek to maintain an independent ex- 
istence unless it be able to give a very clear reason for 
doing so; that reason may be found in the continuance 
of those conditions which, in the godly judgment of 
those concerned, made such a separate existence neces- 
sary originally. Or, that reason may be found in the 
fact that there is no other sect that is like-minded, or 
set for the defense of many of the same principles, with 
which a union is practicable. Or, God’s blessing may 
have so signally rested upon the denomination in its 
present distinctive life as to raise the question whether 
it may not best do the divine will as it now exists. But 
in view of the Savior’s prayer no denomination should 
regard the question of family union a closed question, 
however impracticable such union seems at present. 

As regards the Methodist family of Churches, many of 
the differences which led to separate organizations, such 
as lay representation, agitation of the slavery question 
in Church councils, etc., have ceased. Many of the 
smaller bodies seemingly have no important distinctive 
work to do. The various African Methodist Churches, 
occupying largely the same territory, are wisely uniting. 
The prospect for the union of the two large bodies of 
Methodism under the Episcopal form of government is 
not favorable; and in view of their great size, their 
growing differences of administration, their eminent 
success in their separate fields, some important differ- 
ences of opinion on questions which would make bar- 
mony of councils impossible, many of the wisest men in 
both Churches, with whom the writer has conversed, 
agree with him in the opinion that while the question 
need not be closed the discussion of the union of the two 
larger bodies of Episcopal Methodists promises no imme- 
diate results. To minds anxious not to anticipate the 
Divine will while seeking to follow the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in all these matters, the problem is not an 
alarming one. A wise union must be based on substan- 
tial agreement. Until then wisdom is found in separate 
organizations, A marriage proposal at every meeting 
is a severe test of friendship. 

Kansas City, Mo. 





FEDERATION FIRST. 


BY E. E. HOSS, D.D., 
Epiror “THE CHRISTIAN ADVOOATB,” NASHVILLE, THNN. 





It is possible to make too much of the visible unity of 
the Christian Church. Even Protestant believers, whose 
spiritual ancestors resolutely broke this unity in the 
interests of truth and righteousness, sometimes indulge 
in inconsistent and exaggerated estimates of its impor- 
tance. That the Lord Jesus intended all his disciples to 
be gathered into one vast and compact organization, 
moving with the precise and measured tread of a disci- 
plined army, is antecedently improbable ; nor can it be 
proven from the Sacred Scriptures. 

The two chief passages that are relied upon to confirm 
such a view really look in a different direction. The first 
is John 10: 15: ‘Other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold ; them also I must bring, and they shall hear 
my voice ; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 
For the word “‘ fold” in the last clause the Revisers very 
properly substitute the word “flock.” The meaning of 
the whole, therefore, is as follows: The ‘‘sheep” uf the 
great Shepherd, tho scattered in many ‘‘ folds,” some in 
the sacred inclosure of Judaism, and some far off among 
the Gentiles, shall all alike hear and recognize his voice, 
and shall all together constitute one great ‘‘ flock.” 

The second is John 17: 21: ‘That they all may be 
one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee ; that they 
also may be one in us; that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” This is not a prayer for an outward 
Oneness of association, It is a likeness of disposition, of 
love, of endeavor, that is meant—‘‘the unity of the 

Spirit in the bond of peace.” Meyer describes it as 
“ethical,” and says : “ This ethical unity of all believers, 
in order to be specifically Christian, must correspond as 
to its original type to the reciprocal fellowship between 
the Father and the Son.” 

_Nevertheless, it is evident that there must be some 
righteous limit to the number of Christian denomina- 
tions. Who shall say what thislimit is? No man, nor 
set of men, can do so authoritatively. But all good men 
ought tobe able to confer about it without passion or 
Prejudice. How will it do to affirm that any given de- 
nomination, in order to make good its claim to a sepa- 
Tate existence, must be able to show that it stands for 








some really vital feature of Christian doctrine, or for 
some important aspect of ecclesiastical polity. If this 
principle were applied it would unquestionably cut 
down the number of our denominations; for no sane 
man can believe that in the United States alone it takes 
148 distinct religious bodies to secure an adequate repre- 
sentation and expression of the mind of Christ. To be 
more particular, Ido not see on what grounds it is pos- 
sible to justify the existence of seventeen different kinds 
of Methodists. 

But what are we going to do about it? What can we 
do about it? The best thing, the only thing, that seems 
to offer any hope of progress, is the federation of similar 
sects into larger or smaller groups on the basis of their 
similarities. This will pave the way for whatever proper 
steps lie beyond. 

In the meantime, let them all cease to vex and disturb 
oneanother. There is work enough for them all to do. 
Why should they wish to fight anybody except Satan 
and his emissaries? Let them be friends and not foes, 
allies and not antagonists. Following this policy, they 
will speedily discover that the points in respect to which 
they differ areas dust in the balance when compared with 
the points in respect to which they agree. Gradually 
those of them that are closest together will melt into 
visible, organic unity. As naturally as the ripe fruit 
drops from the trees, the useless divisions will be oblit- 
erated, and the number of sects will be reduced until 
only those are left that represent something essential. 

These things cannot be done by any kind of subjuga- 
tion. If accomplished at all, they must be the result of 
the normal processes of which we have just spoken. 
The measures that are often suggested to precipitate the 
desired ends serve only to postpone their consummation. 
The great thing is that we learn to respect and love one 
another—and to live and let live. There is a considera- 
ble remnant of the spirit of Popery yet left in the heart 
of the Protestant Churches—the spirit that clamors for 
a uniformity patterned after its own notions. It cannot 
be exorcised by any human incantations, but must be 
expelled by the Spirit of God. ‘‘ This kind goeth not out 
but by fasting and prayer.” 





FEDERATION OF METHODIST BODIES. 


BY D, 8S. STEPHENS, D.D., 
EpiTox ** METHODIST RECORDE®S,” 





There can be no question about the desirability of 
closer relations between the various ecclesiastical bodies 
in Protestant Christianity. 

Whether the line of least resistance will be found in 
the direction of ‘‘ consolidation in denominational 
families” or not, is not so clear tome. The difficulties 
in the way of consolidation of the Church to which I 
belong (the Methodist Protestant) with all of the bodies 
represented in the Methodist group would, I believe, be 
as great as, or greater than those which would be met in 
an attempted union with some of the Churches in other 
groups. 

It strikes me that the easiest appreach to Church 
union would be by way of federation between Churches 
where affiliations already exist. Such a federation 
might allow each Church to retain its autonomy in all 
matters save those which they should agree might be 
controlled by a congress representing the Churches in 
the federation. Gradually the scope of the control by 
this representative congress might be enlarged until it 
should prepare the way for complete union. 

Such a plan in many cases might be found practicable, 
not only for Churches in the same family group but for 
some in different groups. I can see no serious obstacle 
in the way of the Methodist Protestant Church entering 
into such a federal relation as that indicated, not only 
with some of the bodies in the Methodist group but with 
some of the Churches in other families. To illustrate : 
The matter of the union of the Methodist Protestant 
Church and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
considered with much favor by many in both Churches a 
few years ago. The subject of a union of our Church 
with the United Brethren Church has received the cor- 
dial indorsement of some leading men in both Churches. 
In the Methodist family there is no sufficient reason why 
all the non-Episcopal Methodists should not be in one 
body. It seems to me tbat it would be quite feasible 
to unite all the bodies I have named, and perhaps more, 
under some system of federation that would not at once 
require them to surrender their autonomy entirely. 

Such an arrangement would conduce greatly to effect- 
iveness in home mission work and foreign missionary 
enterprise, to economy in all those lines of administration 
embraced by such a plan, and to the realization in ex- 

ternal form of that sentiment of Christian brotherhood 
which is the aim and the finest fruit of Christianity. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 





A METHODIST CONFEDERATION. 


BY BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, D.D., 
BIsHoP OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 








It was in 1888 that the Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion in an Encyclical letter addressed ‘‘ To the Faithful 
in Christ Jesus,” said : 

‘* We hold ourselves in readiness to enter into brotherly 
conference with any of those who may desire inter-com- 


munion with us ina more or less perfect form. 4 
Competent observers, indeed, assert that not in England 
only, but in all parts of the world, there is areal yearning 
for unity—that men’s hearts are moved more than hereto- 
fore toward Christian fellowship.” 

And ever since, as occasion has presented itself, the same 
spirit has been evinced and declared. 

Are we asked, What has come of it? Substantially 
nothing ; and that too, despite the fact it received the 
most thorough discussion. As have been the six years— 
a long time in these days of rapid action—so seem the 
years that are tocome. In short, the matter as here pre- 
sented has been substantially dropped, the consensus of 
the hour deeming any such union as the hun- 
dred and one fractions of Protestant Christendom with 
the Anglican Church as simply impossible. And yet the 
‘‘ yearning for unity,” noticed by the Lambeth Bishops, 
is real and sincere. And because it is real and sincere it 
refuses to entertain a phantom. If it were less so the 
proposal sent out under the august seal of Edward Cant- 
uar, Lambeth Palace, would still be entertained. But 
aware of the absolute impossibility of mixing “oil and 
water” without a strong infusion of some foreign doctri- 
nal pearlash—against the which the Bishops themselves 
warned them: ‘‘ Let us not be understood,” they say, 
‘*on this point. We are not insensible to the strong ties, 
the rooted convictions, which attach them to their pres- 
ent position, These we respect, as we wish that on our 
side our own principles and feelings may be respected ”"— 
aware of this, we say, they have allowed this phase of 
the all-important question of Church union to fall into 
‘** innocuous desuetude”—this phase of it, but as to such 
union itself, the saying of the Bishops is still true. 

The phase which now presents itself, and which we 
predict will receive joyful entertainment, is that the 
denominational families of our common Christianity 
first unite; that is, let the Adventist Churches unite, 
There are six divisions of them, according to the Elev- 
enth Census, and the difference between some of them 
is really more imaginary than aught else. And so of all 
the rest. 

Is such union as this desirable? By all means. Ages 
ago David wrote : 

* Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 

For brethren to dwell together iu unity.” 

Ages ago David’s Lord prayed: ‘* Neither for these only 
do I pray, but for them also that believe on me through 
their word ; that they may all be one.” 

In the face of such words, it is scarcely less than im- 
pious to ask, Is it desirable?—much more would be a re- 
ply in the negative. Nor is our second question, Is it 
practicable? any lessso. ‘‘ Away, Christian, away with 
every shade of incredulity,” cries out Saurin. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing is too great for this prayer to procure. There is 
nothing that God can deny to this dying Intercessor. 
And what could the God who is love refuse to the Re- 
deemer of the world at the moment when he is going to 
devote himself with such ardor of affection for the sal- 
vation of the world?” Precisely. 

Is it immediately practicable? As immediately as 
anything of the kindcan be. This of course does not 
mean that it can be consummated in a day nor even a 
year ; but it does mean that it is practicable the moment 
certain conditions, easily possible, are met. Such union 
is afruit,aresult. In everything of this kind the ele 
ment of time is an all-important factor. The dew and 
the rain on one hand, the sun on the other; nor last nor 
least the spade of the husbandman. Sohere. The dew 
of grace, the sun of love, the spade of fraternity. But 
ah that spade! Before it can be had ore must be dug 
from the mountain, the tire of the furnace must burn, 
the cash of the capitalist, the skill of the mechanic, the 
will and strength of the husbandman must be had. But is 
not the ore already dug, the fire already kindled, the 
cash, the skill, the strength ready? Exactly. Hence 
in a sense, the union of the denominational families of 
Christendom ought largely to be a thing of to-day. 


“ Through the window she looked forth and cried, 
Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ¢” 

Ah, why, why? Of the Methodist family, the love of 
man which it seems peculiarly to inspire—and the 
hatred of sin as well, we could not be supposed to have 
other than the most sincere yearning for Christian 
union. This is all the more so in view of the fact that 
we belong to the African Methodists. The arm is no 
small limb of the body ; and yet to hedge off the blood in 
it to itself—to forbid it, to flow to the great enlivening 
heart is simply a crime against nature ; a crime against 
those who endure it and no less a crime against those 
who enforce it. Humanity like the body has but one 
heart. The arm has no heart; nor has any member of 
the body large or small. Even so, as we have said, no 
individual part of humanity has a heart of its own. 
There is but one such for the whole race, and to its 
strong beatings and ever-enlivening blood all have a 
claim. To be denied it is to be doomed, in so far as the 
fullness of life and of truth is concerned. What we 
African Methodists need in common with the whole 
Church of Christ is a large and practical ‘‘ communion 
of the saints.” It is no secret to say that we scarcely 
have it at all. We are largely as Ishmael. 





In the union of all the Methodists in the great Domin- 
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ion to the north of us, it was the union of an all witha 
part left out; but that part was the colored part, of 
course. And so the indications are it will be when a union 
of the all takes place in the States ; for what cares the 
Aryan to whom God never revealed a truth, for doctrine 
in the face of race or blood? 

With this fact apparent, what do we suggest? Nota 
union, but a confederation. A union of all the Metho- 
dists for the reason given, is, to our mind, as much a 
practicable impossibility as was the union proposed by 
the Lambeth divines. Not so, however, a Methodist con- 
federation. 

If, however, it be the purpose to put Christ to an open 
shame and present to the world a union of the Methodist 
family with all the colored left out, why, we see no rea- 
son for any postponement whatever. If, however, the 
purpose be to embrace all of Wesley’s faith, then let 
commencement be made in a confederacy which will al- 
low not a little of ecclesiastical States’ rightism, and yet 
will bring together in some general body the representa- 
tives of all to legislate for all. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


UNION OF METHODIST BODIES. 


BY THE HON, JOHN C, DANCY, 





Evirork * AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION QUARTERLY.” 


I favor the consolidation or organic union of Protestant 
Churches of similar name and polity, because it is both 
desirable and essential. There is no goud reason to be 
given why there should be seventeen different denomi- 
vations of Methodists in the United States, nor twelve 
of Presbyterians, nor thirteen of Baptists, nor sixteen of 
Lutherans. It would appear good sense, sound policy 
and the part of wisdom, so to consolidate these denomi- 
national forces as to at least reduce them to two or three 
faciions. Such consolidation would serve to strengthen 
each denomination and give to them a power and influ- 
ence which cannot be wielded by the fragments which 
are the result largely of ‘:doub'ful disputations,” un- 
fortunate divisions, and, possibly, necessary withdrawals 
for reasons which may not now exist. Issues have 
arisen in the past which excited bitter passions and con- 
troversies, to such a degree, indeed, as to cause one great 
Church tojdivide into two or three factions ; and these 
continue to exist. They adhere to the same religious 
truths and doctrines promulgated before the division ; 
the Church tenets are the same, and the places of wor- 
ship are unchanged. If the cause no longer exists which 
occasioned the alienation, and no similar cause thrusts 
itself forward to prevent it, why should not such fac- 
tions reunite to the glory of God and the spread of his 
kingdom in the world ? 

Take, for example, the five colored Methodist denomi- 
nations, viz.: the African Methodist Episcopal, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion, the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal, the Congregational Methodist, and the Afri- 
can Union Methodist Protestant. What is the difference 
in the church polity of either that separates it from the 
other? What religious opinion is held by one that is 
not as stedfastly maintained by the other? One possibly 
holding to the Congregational idea and rejecting the 
Episcopal function, may claim the right to select its own 
pastors. In all else the principles of all these Churches 
are virtually the same. 

What excuse, then, can be offered for their continued 
existence? Noneinthe world, unless it be that there 
are ambitious men in each who would interpose their 
influence to prevent the long - looked - for time for 
which the Divine Master prayed “that they may all be 
one.” 

At the Ecumenical Conference, held in Washington in 
October, 1891, eiforts were put forward looking to the 
organic union of all the various branches of colored 
Methodists. Representatives, including the bishops, of 
each denomination, met pursuant to call and held a pro- 
longed conference, and finally announced a platform 
mutually agreed upon and upon which all could stand, 
which should form the basis for proposed action looking 
to such union, 

A joint commission, consisting of twelve members 
representing each body, was appointed by the A. M. E. 
and the A. M. E. Z. General Conference last May to 
formulate a basis and report before their adjournment. 
The Commission met at Harrisburg, Penn., and agreed 
upon a basis ina single day, and submitted their joint 
work to the General Conferences for judgment and fur- 
ther action. After due consideration the work was al- 
most unanimously indorsed by both bodies, and the way 
paved for the union of these two strongest of Colored 
Methodist Churches. If the union is ‘effected between 
these two bodies—which depends upon the action ulti- 
mately of the annual conferences, the district confer- 
ences and the individual churches—it is but fair to pre- 
sume that the C. M. E. Church will also join hands in 
the movement for its own best interest and to avoid the 
appearance of maintaining a separate existence. Thus 
unified and consolidated, the colored Methodists would 
be able to show to the world an organization represent- 
ing a religious strength of over a million souls, which 
would prove a mighty influence against sin and Satan. 
Such a union would be a splendid example, too, to 
the white Methodists, since the union of the colored 
forces would serve as a signal ultimately for the union 





of all the forces of the Methodist family. And thus 
would be made good the prophecy that, in point of in- 
tellectual opportunities and capacity, ‘‘a little child 
shall lead them.” 

Consolidation and union of forces are in keeping with 
the spirit of the times in which we live. The rallying 
cry everywhere is, ‘‘ Concentrate !” In Church and State 
divisions and factions are yielding tothe demand for 
more compact organizations, with fewer heads, but with 
greater strength, because of their ability in the minimiz- 
ing of distinct names of organizations, to multiply the 
influence exerted, and to extend the work in previously 
unoccupied fields. The strength and growth of the 
Catholic Church is due chiefly to its ability to maintain 
an existence almost anywhere, because its financial and 
religious strength centers in one great organization, the 
head of which directs every movement, as multiplied as 
are the influences and forces which carry his mandates 
into execution. What is needed in Protestant families 
is fewer distinct Church denominations, but no less 
churches. 

Speaking for the colored race especially, I maintain 
that the union of all of our religious elements, so far as 
is consistent with our religious creeds, will prove a 
great blessing to the whole race religiously and other- 
wise. The fact is, we have been too much divided. Di- 
visions among us are disastrous in that they breed jeal- 
ousies and prejudices which seem more destructive in 
their influence in alienating friendships than one can 
well imagine, Church unity will aid greatly in effecting 
race unity, and the two would create a bond of friend- 
ship which would so cement the race as to render it such 
an influence in the religious development of the nation 
and the world at large as cannot be calculated by those 
unacquainted with our religious fervor and enthusiasm 
as well as deep piety. 

I am confident in the belief that the close of the nine- 
teenth century will witness such a closing upof the reli- 
gious elements into single columns as will startle these 
e'ements themselves—when Baptists, Presbyterians 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, Methodists and all will com- 
bine their nicknamed factions, and march under fewer 
banners, yet constituting one grand army for God, fallen 
humanity and the redemption of the world, 

WILMINGTON, N, C, _ 


UNION IN THE CONGREGATIONAL FAMILY. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 


The ecclesiastical web has both a warp and a woof ; it 
tears both ways, separating along lines either of doctrine 
or of government. Where the doctrine is of great im- 
portance, like that which distinguishes heresy from 
orthodoxy, it has predominance ; but usually, to change 
the figure to one in mineralogy, the easier cleavage is 
along the plane of Church government and not of 
Church doctrine. Within trinitarian orthodoxy, or 
what we may loosely call evangelical faith, pretty much 
any differences may be allowed and condoned in our 
leading denominations; but the denominations being 
based on polity and governed by polity, when a question 
of union appears, it is much more difficult to harmonize 
those who hold different polities than those who hold 
different theological views. 

But this fact ought to make it all the easier to unite 
denominations which hold the same polity. Among 
these itis my duty just now to say a word of those de- 
nominations which hold to a democratic church govern- 
ment, those denominations in which the local church is 
supreme, a¢knowledging nu authority over it of any 
association #f churches or ministers, and only accepting 
their advice. 

These denominations are thirty or forty in number, 
and the leading ones are: 

The Northern Baptists, with 800,000 members. 

The Southern white Baptists, with 1,309,000 members. 

The Colored Baptists, with 1,362,000 members. 

The Free Baptists, with 88,000 members. 

The Disciples, with 641,000 members. 

The Christians, with 91,000 members. 

The Congregationalists, with 513,000 members, 

There are two great denominations in the United States 
from whom nothing hopeful in the way of union is to be 
expected for a long time. One is the Baptists belonging 
to the Congregational family, and the other the Protes- 
tant Episcopal belonging to the Episcopalian family. In 
each of these two denominations the majority have 
erected themselves into a schism, and refuse ecclesias- 
tical fellowship with those who differ from them. With 
the one the schismatic doctrine has to do with the meth- 
od of episcopacy, and in the other with the method of a 
sacrament. These two denominations must be dismissed 
from any scheme of union until the eyes of their under- 
standing shall have been enlightened to know what is the 
largeness of the Church which is the fullness of Him 
that filleth all in all. 





all practice adult immersion ; but they are not close com- 
munionists. It would seem that there ought to be no 
reason why they should stand apart from each other, or 
from the Congregationalists, if each side is willing, in 
case of union, to allow full liberty to the views and prac- 
tice of the other. I have no doubt, judging from the ac- 
tion taken at the last Congregational National Council, 
that the Congregationalists would make no objection, in 
case of union with the Free Baptists, for example, to the 
churches of the latter body practicing immersion and re- 
jecting infant baptism. I presume that very few Con- 
gregationalists have any ‘‘sacramentarian” doctrine of 
the sacraments ; and that infant baptism is to them little 
other than a solemn consecration of their children to 
God, ina manner not definitely prescribed in the Bible 
for infants. They would be quite willing to allow liberty 
to Free Baptists, if corresponding liberty might be al- 
lowed to them. Of course, the Arminianism of the Free 
Baptists presents no obstacle. I believe there is a long- 
ing for union on both sides, and that the late approach 
of the two bodies in Maine is one step that should be fol- 
lowed by a second. 

What is true of the Free Baptists ought to be true of 
Disciples and the Christian Connection. The Disciples 
are a larger body than the Congregationalists, and union 
with them may be further off and require education ; 
but it would be for the advantage of both denomina- 
tions. 

There are one or two smaller denominations which are 
to be considered, some of which are, like the Congrega- 
tional Methodist», not really Congregational in polity, 
but whose polity lies so loosely on them that they might 
very possibly be persuaded to join their fortunes with 
the Congregationalists if they were informed of the ad- 
vantages of union. In the case of these denomination., 
and, indeed, of those first mentioned, what is needed is 
a few men whose hearts are full of the idea of Christian 
unity, who shall be able to give much time and some ex- 
pense to this object. If they would visit the conventions 
and conferences of these denominations, present the 
greetings of their brethren, and invite correspondence 
on union, 1 believe much might be done. Here isa 
grand field for Christian statesmanship. I sometimes 
raise the question whether the Congregationalists, for 
example, ought not to have a society for the Reunion of 
the Church, with its treasury of perhaps ten thousand 
dollars a year, and a secretary whose sole business it shall 
be to devise and carry out the consolidation of the Con- 
gregational denomination with other denominations of a 
kindred faith and spirit. 

New Yor«K Crry. 


DENOMIMATIONAL UNION AMONG LUTHERANS. 


BY PRES. M, VALENTINE, D.D., LL.D. 

THE action of the House of Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church, proposing terms for a union of Protestunt 
Christendom, tho an utter failure as to its direct aim, 
has been of great service in at least three distinct ways: 
First, it has evoked a wider expression than ever before 
of the Church’s long-felt need of a more becoming unity : 
secondly, through this very expression it has helped to 
make unmistakably clear the duty of seeking it; and, 
thirdly, it has resulted in putting out of the way the 
Utopian scheme of immediate corporate union, and so 
opened achance for consideration of really practicable 
work toward a better state of things. The proposition 
to bring at once the various denominations into organic 
union manifestly forgot all the intermediate work that 
must necessarily precede attainment, if that should in- 
deed ever come, of the picturesque goal of the Church’s 
universal formal oneness. 

The astonishing disclosure in the statistical paper 
which, with its interesting suggestions, stands as a_pref- 
ace to this symposium, exhibiting in the United States 
‘143 separate and Gistinct denominations,” is a startling 
reminder of the extent to which the Church has been de- 
spoiled of its proper unity by the reckless, divisive ac- 
tion of sectism, and a solemn call for some remedy. No 
justification can be offered for this state of things, and 
nothing but the spirit of atomism can look with com- 
placency on the tendencies and forces that are still 
operating to continue and aggravate the disintegrating 
process. The movement needs to be reversed. These 
statistics are a divine summons to the followers of Christ 
to stop the process and restore its breaches. 

The method, it seems to me, is correctly pointed out in 
the suggestions of the paper—through unification of 
groups that are closely allied in doctrine and customs or 
perhaps already covered by a common denominational 
designation. This is the natural poiut of beginning; it 
presents the only hopeful line of effort ; and yet the re- 


| sult sought is grand enough to inspire the effort with 


Whether the Northern and the | 


two Southern Baptist denominations can unite is not now | 


to my purpose. I rather consider some of those other 
denominations with which it might be possible for the 
Congregationalists to make a union. 

The method of baptism or the subjects of baptism 
ought not to form any barrier to union between denomi- 
nations that are willing to fellowship each other. The 
Disciples, the Free Baptists and the Christian Connection 


| Christian enthusiasm. 


This method has the advantage over every other by its 
starting with an object which almost every man in each 
of the denominations will feel to be intensely ‘‘ desit- 
able.” The healing of these later and minuter divisions 
and sub-divisions that have come from peculiar exigeD- 
cies and conditions here and there, and are not original 
or central in the denomination’s faith must, it would 
seem, be everywhere recognized as sumething to be 
earnestly coveted. It opens a vision that, one would 
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think, would make the heart leap up, whether of a Pres- 
pyterian, or Methodist, or Baptist, to see all the now 
separated parts that use the common denominational 
pames coming lovingly together in the grandeur of num- 
bers, power and efficiency which such union would give. 
And the accomplishment of the whole effort in this 
direction by the various denominations, bringing cog- 
nate or allied branches together, would be a long stride 
toward a better manifestation of the Church's true 
unity. 

As applied to the Lutheran Church, about which I am 
particularly asked, the suggestion falls in line with a 
widely prevalent and deeply felt desire. Tho the differ- 
ent Lutheran organizations are not, as they seem to be, 
counted in the statistical view, so many ‘separate and 
distinct denominations,” but simply sub-unions from 
various causes within the denomination, they are yet un- 
happy in the rupture they involve in the fellowship, co- 
operation and efficient strength of the Lutheran Church 
of which they are parts. The lines of cleavage are not 
separative of Lutheran from non-Lutheran, but so far as 
they are not territorial, mark out divergent tendencies 
among Lutherans. Yet these separate organizations on 
the same or overlapping territory, with their alienations 
and attritions, do not present the Church in the form 
which Lutherans regard as ideally the best or most de- 
sirable—any more than do Baptists, Methodists or Pres- 
byterians look on their divisions with delight. 

But is the suggestion practicable? It ought to be. 
For these different bodies are all Lutheran bodies, the 
differences in their confessional basis being no greater 
than have alwaysexisted within the Lutheran Church, 
The points in disagreement, causing the divisions, do not 
belong to essentials. All the parts hold tothe generic 
and only universal symbol of Lutheranism the Augs- 
burg Confession, asa correct exhibition of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gospel. It were absurd for any 
one of these bodies to claim that its title to Lutheranism 
consists in the things in which it differs from all the 
other bodies. Its Lutheranism is made, not by the pecu- 
liarities in which it separates from all the rest, but by 
the truth and church life which it maintains in com- 
mon with them, the essential Lutheran system of doctrine 
—just as truly as the various evangelical Churches are 
severally Christian, not by the things in which they differ 
from each and all of the rest of the orthodox denomina- 
tions, but by possession of the common Gospel that saves 
menin all of them, All the different Lutheran bodies 
hold not only the saving ‘‘Gospel of Christ,” but sub- 
scribe to the Augsburg Confession. No one, therefore, 
has a shadow of right to appeal, for justification of the 
divisions, to St. Paul’s call for separation from those who 

‘preach another gospel”; i.e., fundamental error that 
overthrows the Gospel. The only thing needful for 
unification would be that these separated bodies should 
cease insisting on particular types or explanations of 
Lutheran theology and consent to fellowship and co- 
operation upon the basis of acceptance of the common 
Lutheran teaching. That ought to be enough. Nothing 
would have to be sacrificed save some of the dogmatic 
rigor which tends to demand extreme and unnecessary 
terms as conditional for union and co-work—terms that 
make the body narrower than the real breadth of the 
historic Lutheran Church. In such a union—on the 
Augsburg Confession alone, the Church’s one universal 
Confession—the integrity of the Lutheran system of doc- 
trine would be fully maintained and all the special types 
of Lutheranism could live and work together with all 
their rights unabridged, save the right to any temper 
or course subversive of this liberal spirit and basis itself. 
And the gain would be immense, not only in the weight 
and strength that would come by union, but in the 
broader and sweeter love that would reign by the disap- 
pearance of many things that now hinder. 

LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, PENN, 


THE LUTHERAN PROBLEM. 


BY PROF, H, E, JACOBS, D.D., 


LUTHERAN 'T'MEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


The Lutheran Church humbly claims to stand for the 
very widest basis possible for Christian union. Going 
back to the point where the various branches of the 
Western Church separate, in the interests of peace and 
good order and in protest against the sin of schisin, she 
urges the acceptance of everything in the teaching, the 
worship, the government and the discipline of the old 
Church, that is not clearly contrary to the doctrine of the 
Gospel. All permanent union she believes must rest upon 
a firm historical foundation. 

Laying chief emphasis upon the fact that ‘‘to the 
true unity of the Church it is sufficient to agree con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments,” she does not undervalue the 
advantages of external union and thorough organization. 
By providential circumstances, and not by her will, she 
has always existed in numberless divisions in her old 
home in Germany, There seemed no end to the varie- 
ties of Church constitutions in which the one faith found 
expression during the first century of her separate exist- 
ence. When organization is in view, we can speak more 


Properly of the Lutheran Churches than of the Lutheran 
Church, 





Three centuries have passed, and the representatives 
of these varivuus European Lutheran Churches are meet- 
ing in America, They have not come at once, but in 
successive waves of emigration, so that before one is 
organized and Americanized, it is overwhelmed by new 
accessions, among whom the same process is to be re- 
peated. Whocan be surprised that all are not united 
into one compact, homogeneous and well-organized 
general body? Has not much been gained, according 
to the showing of Dr. Carroll’s statistics, that of 1,199,514 
communicants 838,938 have been gathered into three 
general organizations ? 

The significance of the Independent Synods lies largely 
in the fact that the Norwegians, Danes, Icelanders and 
inns are not ready, like the Swedes in the General 
Council, to combine their interests in one organization 
with Lutherans of German descent. The Michigan 
Synod (German) has united with the Synodical Confer- 
ence. The Joint Synod of Ohio, extending from Wash- 
ington to North Carolina, may be regarded a general 
body. Its isolation seems to be only temporary. Two 
other German synods are small organizations of recent 
immigrants, while the Buffalo Synod is engaged now in 
friendly conferences with members of the General 
Council. The Indepencent Synods are not to be re- 
garded as separate denominations ; if so, each of the 112 
independent congregations must also be so regarded. 
Besides, the most of these synods are in friendly rela- 
tions with one or the other of the general bodies. All 
the signs indicate the very decided preponderance of the 
centralizing process. 

The various phases of Lutheranism in America are 
reducible to three generic types. These three types con- 
trol the centralizing process, and stand for the three 
largest general bodies, even tho the lines of these bodies 
do not precisely limit the range of the types. Within 
the generic types there are specific differences, as also 
there are transitional forms between them. The best 
representatives of these clearly marked types (we give 
them in their historical order), have been Muhlenberg, 
Schmucker and Walther. The first, as to confessional 
position isin the center, and the others at the wings. 
Between these types we do not believe that the permanent 
existence of any other is possible. Within the various 
general bodies we may expect the process of assimila- 
tion according to the prevailing type to become more 
and more manifest. The question may well arise as to 
whether, before many years, these three types may not 
be reduced to two; and if so, whether this may not be 
by thecloser approximation of the four-fifths of Luther- 
ans in America, who agree in their acceptance of a con- 
fessional basis, even tho not harmonious in all inferences 
and applications, or whether this may not occur by the 
entire disappearance of one of the types, which has cer- 
tainly been weakening noticeably of late years. With 
the absorption of any one of the four general bodies, 
the process of bringing the independent synods into the 
larger organizations would probably be accelerated. 
Their isolation in some cases is due in part to a confu- 
sion in the minds of their members as to the general 
body with which they should unite, and an unwilling- 
ness to become involved in controversies concerning 
whose history they have only limited acquaintance. 
Thus the ‘‘ United Synod of the South,” altho a general 
body, maintains a separate existence, chiefly because 
our Southern churches are not ready to unite in a de- 
cision between the General Council and General 
Synod. 

A conference Jast September at Wernersville, Penn., 
showed that the work of bringing the various Lutheran 
bodies into harmonious co-operation is not an impossibil- 
ity. All four of the general bodies and three of the in- 
dependent synods were represented, either by a delegate 
or by letter, aggregating, according to Dr. Carroll's sta- 
tistics, 1,014,825 communicants. Altho the object was 
only the determination of a common English translation 
of the Catechism, it suggested that the way for further 
consultation and even a general understanding in other 
particulars, may open much sooner than is often sup- 
posed, 

There are difficulties in the way of such adjustment 
that are not connected with any feeling of antagonism. 
Those burdened with the most pressing demands of the 
inner development of parishes and synods have little 
time for the consideration of the wider horizon which 
opens from ahigher elevation. To those struggling hard 
to do their full duty to their congregations, their synods, 
and their general bodies, little time and energy can re- 
main to master the questions connected with the harmo- 
nizing of the entire Lutheran element in America ; for 
to do so requires not only a thorough grounding in the 
doctrines and church polity of the Lutheran Church, but 
also intimate acquaintance with the history of all its fac- 
tore, a fair and discriminating view of the strength and 
weakness of each, love to the entire brotherhood, and 
the subordination of the interests of self and faction to 
the general good. The difficulty experienced, even 
within the narrow bounds of a synod, in having the in- 
fluence of the synod penetrate all its parts, becomes 
much greater when the entire Lutheran Church in the 
United States is considered. The Lord of the Church 
has his own ways of working, and when the time 
comes will find the instruments to accomplish his pur- 





poses, 


EXTERNAL DIVISIONS DEPLORABLE. 


BY PRES. FRANCIS PIEPER, D.D., 
LUTMERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, St. Lours, Mo. 


Consolidation may be for good or for evil. But in 
speaking of the consolidation of Christian denomina- 
tions and denominational families we mean a con- 
solidation for good—viz., for performing, with united 
strength, the glorious duty enjoined upon the Church of 
Christ. We mean a consolidation for preaching ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ and him crucified,” or, as St. Paul puts it Rom. 
3: 28, for proclaiming the truth “‘ that a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law.” 

This consolidation is, indeed, highly desirable ; but in 
order to retain the true conception of the Church, 
namely, that it is not an external organization but the 
spiritual community of all believers in Christ, we are not 
to lose sight of the most intimate union already existing 
between all Christians throughout the whole world. All 
Christians, in whatever denomination they may be 
found, are already one in Christ. They actually agree 
on the main article of Christian religion; i. e., on the 
article that they have forgiveness of their sins and eter- 
nal life through faith in Christ alone, and not by works 
of theirown. For it is this faith that makes a man a 
Christian, and, consequently, a member of the Christian 
Church. Christ's promise that ‘ there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd” has been in the course of fulfillment 
ever since the times of the Apostles whenever a soul by 
true conversion was made to rely on Christ for obtaining 
grace and salvation; and this faith may dwell in a 
heart, notwithstanding many errors concerning less cen- 
tral articles of Christian doctrine. Thus it appears that 
God will build his Church, and that the Church will be 
essentially one in Christ, in spite of all external divi- 
sions. 

Nevertheless, the external divisions in Christendom are 
a most deplorable state of things. They are contrary to 
the will of God. If there is anything clearly revealed in 
Scripture, it is the truth that all Christians of all times 
and all countries should agree in the one faith, all speak- 
ing the same thing, and being perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same judgment (1 Cor. 1:10), 
Divisions do not exist according to God’s will and good 
pleasure, but only by God's forbearance. These divisions 
are, moreover, among the chief impediments to the wel- 
fare of the Church of Christ, crippling her work badly, 
and checking her growth constantly. To contend forthe 
removal of the divisions is, therefore, a plain duty of 
every Christian and among the noblest efforts of a truly 
Christian life. Nor should we be weakened in our efforts 
toward Christian union by the fact that, according tothe 
predictions of Holy Scripture, this noble end will never 
be perfectly attained. This may be emphasized by an 
analogy. We also know, by the explicit declarations of 
Scripture, that not all men will be saved. Still, we have 
to preach the Gospel as faithfully and zealously as tho 
we would and could save all men, not one excepted. 
There is the command of Christ : ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” Christians have to do their duty by 
closely following the instructions of Christ, leaving the 
result to their Lord and Master. 

What is true of the Church in general holds good in 
reference to the Lutheran Church in particular. The 
divisions among the Lutherans in America are not quite 
so numerous as One might infer from your enumeration 
under the title Lutherans. Besides four General 
Bodies, you mention twelve Independent Synods. 
But No. 4 of the Independent Synods, the Norwegian 
Church in America, as to doctrine and practice perfect- 
ly agrees with the Synodical Conference, the difference 
being one of language only. And were it not for the 
difference in-language and nationality, several others of 
the independent synods would probably unite with one 
of the general bodies. Again, No. 5, the ‘ Michigan 
Synod,” is no longer an independent synod, having 
united with the Synodical Conference in 1892. Still, 
there is a bad residue of divisions in the Lutheran 
Church, causing a great waste both of men and money. 
This state of things is the more deplorable, as the Lu- 
theran Church is in constant need of laborers for mis- 
sionary work, especially on account of the large immi- 
gration from Germany. The gain to the Lutheran 
Church would be enormous if a perfect consolidation 
in the Lutheran families could be effected. 

But how could this be done? The Lutheran Church 
has no peculiar ecclesiastical system nor any special rites 
to insist upon. All these things she classes with the 
‘‘adiaphora.” But the great stress is laid upon har- 
mony in the biblical doctrine. It would be useless to 
write on the consolidation of the Lutheran family 
without taking into account this peculiarity of. the Lu- 
theran Church. The majority of the Lutherans in America 
would not enter into an organic union without having 
previously come to an agreement concerning all articles 
of the Christian faith, And in thisthey are right. His- 
tory clearly shows that no lasting practical results as to 
consolidation were ever reached on the basis of a selec- 
tion of so-called fundamental articles. The reasons 
which led up to this negative result are obvious. If man is 
allowed to make a selection from the Word of God, sub- 
jectivism is enthroned, and the views as to what is es- 
sential or not will always differ. To exclude subjectiv- 








ism from the very beginning, the general basis for all 
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negotiations should be : ‘‘ All the Bible truths, and noth- 
ing but the Bible truths.” The objection that men will 
differ again as to the interpretation of the Bible, proves 
futile, as the Scriptures, according to their statement, 
are perfectly clear, not a collection of riddles, but ‘‘a 
lamp unto our feet, and a light unto our path,” ‘‘ making 
wise the simple.” Erring is simply impossible as long 
as the clear words of Scripture are retained. Preconcep- 
tions are a formidable power, indeed. But Protestants, 
deeply impressed with the conviction that they have a 
clear unerring Bible, and ready to submit to its 
authority, will, with the exercise of due patience, 
finally, ‘‘be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment.” Let us not be 
unduly afraid of doctrinal discussions. Of course all 
‘‘ doubtful disputations” must be avoided, and people, 
troublesome in character and divisive in temper,will not 
do. Peopie, however, not narrow in spirit, but as broad 
in mind as: Holy Scripture, will not fruitlessly discuss 
their differences in the shining light of Holy Writ. 
“The whole Bible and nothing but the Bible” is a good 
platform for Christians to stand upon. It is, after all, 
easier for Christians to be united on the whole Word of 
their God than to agree ona number of fundamental 
articles of human selection. 

It was on this line of proceeding that practical results 
toward consolidation were obtained in the Lutheran 
Church. On this principle the Michigan Synod last 
year united with the Synodical Conference. Lately so- 
called ‘‘ Free Conferences” were held between members 
of the Synodical Conference and other Lutheran bodies 
with the same object in view. Thus a campaign for con- 
solidation ‘is carried on. The prospects are not alto- 
gether discouraging that on the principle of an agree- 
ment in all articles of faith the consolidation of Lutheran 
branches will make progress. 


CHURCH UNITY MOST DESIRABLE. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., 
First BaPTisTt CHURCH, PHILADELHHIA, PENN. 





Dr. Carroll’s irenicon is lofty in purpose, broad in 
scope, careful in details, fresh in treatment, timely in 
appearance. It has the special merit of being philosoph- 
ical ; for it falls into line with our scientific method of 
grouping organisms into varieties, species, genera, etc. 

And herein, I venture to think, lies its defect. For 
Christ’s Church is not a matter of several genera, but of 
one Genus; not of various branches, but of one Vine ; 
not of diverse members, but of one Body; not of dis- 
tinct families, but of one Family ; not of separate uni- 
ties, but of one Unity. The Christian Church is not an 
organized arrangement of distinct families; it is an 
organic body of individual co-members. These indi- 
vidual co-members, whether Baptists or Methodists, 
Episcopalians or Presbyterians, Quakers or Romanists, 
form the one family in Christ. For, as there is but one 
head, even Christ, so there is but one body, which is his 
Church. As there is but one bridegroom, the Lord 
Jesus, so there is but one bride, his lady-elect. Accord- 
ingly, the true method of securing Church unity, it 
seems to me, is net by grouping certain degrees of de- 
nominational kinships into great ecclesiassical families, 
but by recognizing all Christians as kinsmen of the same 
degree, and as such forming the one Christian family. 

Moreover, even supposing that Dr. Carroll’s charming 
vision of the day when there shall be but one kind of 
Methodists, one kind of Baptists, one kind of Presby- 
terians, one kind of Episcopalians, and so on, were feasi- 
ble, and had actually come ; I doubt whether we would 
be any nearer to real unity than we are now. In fact, 
we would probably have gained only an intenser sectari- 
anism ; for family feuds are proverbially bitter. ‘‘One 
hundred and forty-three denominations” are bad enough, 
but their warfare is more or less a sort of desultory skir- 
mishing, sometimes even softened by the intervention of 
common side issues. But 143 separate sects grouped, 
say into two great denominational families, might be far 
worse, becoming an ecclesiastical vendetta of the 
fiercest kind ; then Satan would indeed be loosed out of 
his prison, and Gog and Magog close in their final deadly 
grapple. 

No; Church unity is not a matter of ecclesiastical 
families, but of individual characters. It does not con- 
sist in an organized union of Churches; it consists in 
the organic unity of the Church. The unity which 
Christ has promised will not come till every Christian 
feels that his denomination is important, not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of Christ’s one Church ; of which 
Church that denomination is but a subordinate part, and 
to which it owes undivided fealty and service. In plead- 
ing, then, for Church unity, I appeal from denomina- 
tions to individuals, from conventions to persons, from 
Churches to Christians. We shall never attain unto the 
unity of the faith by any resolve of interdenominational 
Congresses, or any vote of Pan-Christian Councils, 
Christ’s prayer that we may all be one will never be 
fully answered till all his people, one by one, 
shares, each for himself, his Master’s own spirit of 
unity. For in one spirit—even the divine—are we all 
baptized into one Church, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether Baptists or Quakers ; and are all made to drink 
of one Spirit, even the Holy Ghost. 

Meanwhile, let us thank God that he moves his serv- 
ants to offer these various irenicons. 





DENOMINATIONAL UNION FROM THE BAPTIST 
POINT OF VIEW. 





BY HENRY C, VEDDER, 
EDITOR or “*THE EXAMINER.” 





The organic union of all Protestant bodies of Christians 
within the lifetime of any who read these words is ‘‘ an 
iridescent dream.” The reduction of the number of ex- 
isting divisions, by union within family lines, seems to 
be perfectly practicable ; that is to say, there is no obsta- 
cle to such union but inertia and conservatism. No real 
difference now separates some of the denominations ; and 
certainly, within general denominational lines, there is 
not now, if there ever was, a justification for the exist- 
ence of numerous subdivisions. There is no good reason, 
for example, why the Census of 1900 should specify and 
give returns from thirteen various kinds of Baptists, sev- 
enteen sorts of Methodists and twelve varieties of Pres- 
byterians. Such divisions are as ridiculous as they are 
scandalous. Any separation in the body of Christ that 
cannot be justified by intelligent conscientious convic- 
tions, grounded in the plain teaching of the Word of 
God, is a sinful schism ; and the continued existence of 
such schisms is a reproach to the Christian name, and a 
great hindrance to the progress of Christ’s religion 
among men. 

So much by way of general statement. I come now to 
the specific and practical question, What is desirable and 
practical in the way of union in my own denomination, 
the Baptist? The reply to this will depend much on 
what is meant by ‘‘ union.” If by this is meant a single 
great organization, in which all the Baptists of the 
United States shall be represented, the reply must be 
that there is no hope of such union. On the contrary, 
the indications point to further division. The ‘‘ regular” 
Baptists have already two separate systems of organiza- 
tion, North and South ; and there is less probability that 
these will unite than that the great West will at no dis- 
tant day demand a separate organization. Already it is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to administer from New 
York and Boston the business of Baptist churches across 
the Mississippi, or to hold meetings truly representative 
in any part of the vast territory from New York to San 
Francisco. But this further division, if it shall come, 
like the division now existing, will be simply for conven- 
ience of administration. It means no more than dioce- 
san or provincial divisions in certain denominations, All 
the ‘‘regular” Baptist churches of America are in as 
complete unity in doctrine and fellowship as can ever be 
expected to subsist between the Churches of our Lord. 
The same may be said of the organization of colored 
Baptists ; it is not determined by differences of belief 
and practice, but by the necessities of udminigtration. I 
am not sanguine regarding the probability of closer 
union in this direction ; to be candid, I am not at all sure 
that greater concentration, in the mere matter of admin- 
istration, is at all desirable. 

There are but two cases in which separate organiza- 
tion necessarily implies lack of substantial unity among 
Baptists. The Free Baptists and the Seventh Day Bap- 
tists differ from their brethren on matters of principle 
and practice. The doctrinal difference between the Free 
and ‘ regular” Baptists might be easily compassed ; but 
between ‘‘ open” and ‘‘ close” communion yawns a gulf 
that it is not possible for the present to bridge over. 
With regard to the Seventh Day Baptists the difficulty is 
also serious, perhaps insurmountable. They could not, 
probably, consent conscientiously to terms of union with 
the “regular” Baptists that would leave to both liberty 
of action with regard to the observance of Lord's Day, or 
Sabbath. All other bodies might drop their distinctive 
titles of whatever kind, and be known henceforth simply 
as Baptists, without sacrifice of any principle. Members 
of their churches are now received into ‘‘ regular” Bap- 
tist churches by letter or experience without formality or 
objection from any quarter, and without being required 
te profess a change of doctrinal belief. It is dangerous 
to prophesy; but I predict the disappearance of all these 
distinctive Baptist sects within the next generation. 
Already most of them have virtually disappeared, since 
their existence is made known to most people only by 
the Census returns, 

I go yet further. Natural affinity should speedily lead 
to union between Baptists and some denominations with 
which we have a close affinity. The Church of God is 
Baptist in all but name ; the Duukards are often named 
German Baptists ; the Disciples went forth from us, and 
one day will return. I have not scrupled to declare fre- 
quently, and now repeat, that the exercise on both sides 
of a little more tact and common sense, with a good in- 
fusion of Christian grace, would have prevented the sep- 
aration between Alexander Campbell and the Baptists. 
The extremists in both bodies make union seem further 
off than it need be. It was my privilege for some years 
to live near the Church of the Disciples, in this city, and 
to become the friend of its pastor, the Rev. B. B. Tyler. 
After hearing him preach many times, and exchanging 
views at length, I said to him: ‘ From all I can learn, 
you are as good a Baptist as Iam, and Iam as gooda 
Disciple as you are.” When our respective denomina- 


tions come to know each other in like manner, the day 
of union cannot be long postponed. 
NEw YORK City. 








THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST AND THE BAPTISTs, 


BY B. B. TYLER, D.D., 
PASTOR OF CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, NEW YORK Crry, 








There can be no reasonable doubt that the tendency in 
the Church of Christ at the present time is in the direc- 
tion of such a spiritual unity and visible union as that 
for which the Master prayed. 

In this fact all who sincerely desire the spiritual health 
of the people must rejoice because the Christ in his mem- 
orable prayer of intercession asked that those who 
would believe on him through the words of his elect ones 
might _be one as he and the Father are one, and this in 
order ‘‘ that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” 

There are many ways in which this unity and union 
may be promoted. 

An important step toward a realization of that for 
which our Lord prayed would be the coming together in 
a visible oneness of the bodies most alike in belief and in 
custom, 

Let there be one Presbyterian Church in the United 
States instead of a dozen, as at the present time. Let 
there be one great Methodist denomination instead of 
seventeen varieties of Methodists, as there are to-day. 
Let the twenty or more kinds of Baptists come into such 
harmonious relations that they can and will co-operate 
in preaching the Gospel to the whole creation. Let all 
who prefer the Episcopal form of government and 
order of worship constitute one Church. And let the 
dozen bodies of Lutherans demonstrate how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in uni- 
ty, by sinking out of sight their little differences and 
becoming one body. And so on through the list of the 
Protestant evangelical denominations. 

In this way let the good work of union be encouraged 
and consummated until, instead of 143 denominations, 
the number shall be reduced to the lowest possible point, 
Then let the problem of uniting these be considered. 
Thought and prayer and effort will, in time, bring the 
believers in these denominations into such a loving 
fellowship as mightily to impress the world. Let there 
be one Protestant Church of Jesus Christ. After that 
the question will be as to the manner in which the 
larger schisms of the Church can be closed. 

This glorious consummation may be some distance in 
the future, but it is certain to be realized, since the 
Christ, in his prayer, makes the union of believers a 
condition precedent to the successful evangelization of 
the world, and the decree has gone forth that to him 
every knee shall bow, and his name every tongue shall 
confess. 

As I belong more especially to the Baptist family, 
perhaps it will be more appropriate for me to speak 
decidedly of what can and ought to be done to promote 
union in this household of believers. 

If Baptists will only be thoroughly and intelligently 
loyal to their avowed principles they must come to- 
gether. 

By Baptists I mean those who teach that our Lord 
commanded the baptism of penitent believers, and of 
none others, and that when he ordained baptism he 
commanded immersion. All varieties of Baptists hold 
also to the congregational form of government, the 
parity of believers, and the supreme and only authority 
of the Bible in all things pertaining to the Church of 
God. 

There is no humanly devised statement of faith re- 
ceived by Baptists. 

President Wayland says in ‘‘ Notes on the Principles 
and Practices of Baptist Churches”: ‘‘The question is 
frequently asked, ‘ What is the Creed, and what are the 
acknowledged Standards of the Baptist Churches in this 
country?” To this, the general answer has been, ‘ Our 
rule of faith and practice is the New Testament.’ We 
have no other authority to which we all profess submis- 
sion.” He says also that ‘‘ whether an established Con- 
fession of Faith is desirable or net, with us it is impossi- 
ble.” 

The only Christian teaching to which all Baptists sub- 
scribe is the New Testament. They say that “all legis- 
lation, canon, creed, or decree, springing from tradition, 
ecclesiastical authority, or usage of antiquity, not en- 
joined in the Scriptures, is to be resisted and rejected, 
from whatever source it may spring, either inside the 
local church or outside, as intolerable in the faith and 
practice of the churches.” 

But the New Testament condemns schisms as evil 0 
the sight of the Lord. Divisions among the peopl? of 
God are placed by the Holy Spirit, in the list of | works 
of the flesh.” Schism is classed by the Heaven-inspired 
Paul with ‘‘ fornication,” with “idolatry,” with ‘‘sor- 
cery,” with “drunkenness.” The fomenters of division, 
he says, are to be marked and avoided as enemies of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Believers are exhorted to “ :peak 
the same thing and to ‘‘be perfected together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment.” And our Lord 
prayed that those who had learned to trust in him a 
the Messiah might live in love and unity, and this pray- 
er was answered ; for we read in the history of the New 
Testament Church that “the multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and soul.” 

All Baptists have now so much in common—the one 
only rule of faith and practice, the one form of Church 
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government and order, the one faith, the one Lord, and 
the one baptism, with the one Spirit, and the one hope— 
that they ought at once to begin to recognize, in a practi- 
cal way, each other as brethren beloved in the Lord, per- 
mitting no minor differences to alienate their affections, 
or hinder their hearty co-operationin giving the Gospel 
to the nations. 

There is no-reason why this should not be, except a 
lack of the spirit. of Christ, and our heavenly Father 
is more ready to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him than earthly parents are willing to give good things 
to their children, 

Let us pray, let us love, let us work. The Lord Jesus 
Christ will in his own time and way do the rest. 





HOW IT WILL COME. 


BY EDWARD B, COKE, D.D., 
PastoR COLLEGIATE DuTCH CHURCH, NEW YORK Clty. 








Church unity is coming, but it is still far off ; and it is 
quite impossible to foresee how or when it is to come, 
Tha one thing which appears certain is that it cannot 
be manufactured. It must bea growth. Andthe most 
powerful agent in producing it will be that Holy Spirit 
‘*who worketh when, where and how he pleaseth,” and 
whose operation we cannot forecast. 

Another thing which appears probable, if not certain, 
is that it will be brought about not by conventions of 
ecclesiastical leaders, whether bishops or others, but by 
the development of the sentiment of unity among Chris- 
tian people. In this process doctrine will, no doubt, 
suffer. The people care comparatively little for doc- 
trine. They care very much for certain great truths; 
but the essentials of Christian belief seem to them few 
and simple. Christian feeling, on the other hand, is 
steadily growing deeper and stronger ; and the necessity 
of co-operation in religious work tends powerfully to 
draw together those who have at heart the same great 
end. Itseems likely that Church unity will be brought 
about in this way. 

That it should begin in denominational families ap- 
pears natural. That would be the human way. It 
seems to be the only logical way. If those who agree in 
almost everything cannot wholly agree, what hope is 
there of a more comprehensive unity ? But the king. 
dom of God does not advance by logical methods. Its 
history is full of surprises. If we may judge from the 
past, it is the unexpected which is likely to happen in the 
future. In fact, one who observes the profound differ- 
ences which still divide Christendom will derive his hope 
of a better condition of things chiefly from the presence 
in the problem of that unknown factor, which is so apt 
tu disappoint our calculations, but which represents a 
wisdom and a will above our own. Besides this, slight 
differences are often harder to reconcile than those which 
appear more serious. The bitterest feuds are often fam- 
ily feuds. People who resemble each other most closely 
often hate each other most cordially. It would have 
been supposed, for example, that the project of Federal 

Union between the Reformed Dutch and Reformed Ger- 
man Churches would meet with no serious opposition. 
Notwo members of any denominational family have 
fewer points of difference. They are ne in history, 
doctrine, polity, in everything essential. It is in the 
power of each to bring a valuable re-enforcement to the 
other. Neither could possibly injure the other. Their 
union would seem to be the first and simplest step that 
¢an possibly be taken toward a larger reconciliation of 
divided Christian households. If these two Churches 
cannot unite what other Churches can be expected to do 
so% Yet, tho organic union has not been proposed, but 
only a somewhat loose Federal Union, leaving to each 
Church its full autonomy, this has been earnestly op- 
posed, and for the moment, at least, thwarted, the oppo- 
sition arising in the Dutch Church, by which the first 
overtures were made, It is an open secret tiiat there are 
in that Church many who would prefer to see it absorbed 
by the Presbyterian Church, while others are attracted 
lo other denominations. It is to be hoped that the 
scheme of Federal Union which the German Church has 
heartily ratified will not finally come to nought ; but the 
present condition of the movement illustrates the difti- 
culty attending the effort to make even brethren agree. 

No doubt such differences will melt away with time, 
but the atmosphere of Christian love does not yet seem 
warm enough to reduce them. There is, perhaps, noth- 
ing better for us to do than to work according to the 
plan suggested. We must work according to our light. 
We have no choice but to attack the difficulty at the 
point of least probable resistance. But God's chemistry 
often exhibits combinations that we do not anticipate. 
We cannot doubt that the Savior’s prayer for the unity 
of his people will be answered ; but it is very likely to be 
answered in a way that will appear marvelous in the 
eyes of those who shall witness it. 


PRESENT OUTLOOK NOT HOPEFUL. 
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What is the prospect of a consolidation of the different 
branches of the same denominational families of evan- 
gelical Protestantism ? 

May we hope that soon the twelve different branches 
of the Presbyterian communion may be reduced to three 





denominations? or, that the German and Dutch organ- 
izations of the Reformed Church may become one under 
a Federal Synod, each retaining its autonomy ? 

On the desirableness of a reduction of the number of 
denominations there can be no difference of opinion, es- 
pecially among reflecting ministers and laymen to whom 
the honor and progress of the kingdom of Christ is the 
chief interest. The many separate organizations, num- 
bering twelve different divisions of Presbyterians, thir- 
teen of Baptists, seventeen of Methodists, not only de- 
tract from the actual dignity and strength of the Church, 
but we have also to concede that they form a caricature 
of the Christian life, the fundamental law of which is a 
divine love that binds all believers into one spiritual fel- 
lowship. 

Yet an outward consolidation, the mere diminution of 
denominations, would be comparatively of little value. 
The union of the different branches of any ¢enomina- 
tional group, if present partisan tendencies should con- 
tinue as now to be in force, would issue in friction, dis- 
turbances of peace, and perhaps violent antagonisms, 
such as were seen in the General Assembly of the Prea- 
byterian Church before the disruption of 1837, and sub- 
sequently between Northern and Southern Presbyterians, 
during our Civil War. 

Internal differences have produced the external divi- 
sions. So long as these internal divisions prevail, so long 
as leaders of thought and action fail to lay chief stress 
on the central facts of Christianity, and refuse to toler- 
ate liberty of opinion on questions of minor importance, 
the prospect of consolidation is not hopeful. 

The chief hindrance seems to me to be twofold: 1. 
We fail to see and appreciate the infinite worth of the 
person and mediatorship of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and, 
as a consequence, our devotion to him and to the one 
kingdom of which he is the head, is not supreme and 
absorbing. 2. We are disposed to exalt a subordinate 
matter—a phase of doctrine, or a theory of inspiratiog, 
or the singing of psalms, or a mode of baptism—to the 
position of a fundamental principle, that justifies dissen- 
sion and the severance of brethren who hold the game 
Apostolic faith. 

For twenty years or more much has been said, and 
well said, from platforms and in the religious press on 
the evils of sectism, and on the necessity of resolving 
the divisions of evangelical Protestantism into unity ; 
but judging from the attitude which the denominations 
still maintain toward une another, especially from the 
attitude which the closely allied branches of the same 
family maintain, it is a question whether as yet there 
has been any profound change of disposition, or any 
clearer apprehension of the principle of unity. 1 do not 
impugn the sincerity of any Christian brother ; but may 
it not be true that the judgment so frequently expressed 
in favor of union, tho sincere, has sprung rather from 
an intellectual recognition of its importance than from 
supreme consecration to the one kingdom of Christ? 
rather from a perception of the evils of division than 
from a hearty willingness and an earnest desire to be 
governed only by the Truth which is fundamental? So 
soon as We open our eyes fully to the central significance 
of Jesus Christ for theological thought, for Church gov- 
ernment, for Christian conduct, for the communion of 
believers holding the same Christian creed, will not a 
theory of ordination or an ecclesiastical custom, or a 
form of worship relax its controlling force, and cease to 
be the cause of the separation of the members of Christ ? 

The question concerning the form of consolidatior, or 
the method of government and discipline which should 
be introduced to make consolidation promotive of order 
and peace, is an important one ; but it holds a subordi- 
nate place. It is not the primary question ; and it can- 
not be settled intellectually in advance of a thorough 
change of conviction as to fundamental truth. If we 
learn to love the name of Christ our Lord, above all 
names and traditions, and learn to love one another as 
the redeemed members of Christ, we shall be better fitted 
than we are now to consider the adjustment of new con- 
ditions, with fairness to all and injury to none. It may 
be added, however, that at present a confederation of 
the different branches of each family of Churches 
appears to me to be the more feasible method. 

As is commonly known, this method was approved by 
the two committees represented in the General Synod of 
the Reformed Church of America and the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States. At 
first the proposition was received with enthusiasm by 
the two bodies. Approved by both General Synods, the 
plan of originating a Federal Synod was referred to the 
classes. A majority of two-thirds of the classes of both 
branches of the Reformed Church answered the over- 
ture in the affirmative ; and the supporters of the move- 
ment expected that the proposed Federal Synod would 
become a_ reality. Meanwhile some _ opposition 
to confederation was developed among our breth- 
ren of the Reformed Church of America; and 
when at the meeting of their general Synod, held in 
May, 1892, a decided resistance to the consummation of 
the plan gained expression, it was deemed wise to post- 
pone finaf action. As this postponement was a conse- 
sequence of the opposition that became manifest, the 
unifying movement is for the present in a state of sus- 
pense. The unexpected opposition to federation coming 





to the front after the plan had been approved by a two- 


thirds majority of all the classes has dispirited many of 
its active supporters, and has cooled the enthusiasm of a 
large proportion of the membershjp. 

A Federal Synod representing these two Reformed 
bodies is in itself desirable ; and, if organized, it would 
prove to be a great spiritual blessing to these two denom- 
inations, not to speak of a much wider influence that 
an example of successful federation might have on all 
other families of Protestantism. 

But if the two bodies do not cherish erough confidence 
and fraternal love, each toward the other, to enter with 
entire freedom and some degree of enthusiasm into the 
proposed union, a Federal Synod would, at this time, in 
my judgment, be premature, and therefore unwise. 
REFORMED (GERMAN) THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, PENN. 
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BEFORE THE ROBIN. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 








THE noon hangs warm and still. Only the crow 
Banters and chides with his importunate call 
The world-wide silence resting over all. 

Down by the hollow yonder, where the slow, 

Frail sheets of tremulous pools collect and grow, 
A few bronzed cedars in their fading dress, 
Almost asleep for happy weariness, 

Lean their blue shadows on the puckered snow. 
And as I listen, all my sense concealed 

In the very core of silence, mirthfully still, 
Where the first grass above the gleeting field 

Lies bare and yellow on a tiny bill, 

I hear the shorelark in his search prolong 
The little lonely welcome of his song. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 





THERE have been two recent actions, for neither of 
which I believe there has been any exact precedent, that 
concern both the dramatic author and the novelist ; the 
first indeed was that of a composer, but the principle 
equally applies to a playwright, nor, to judge by the 
evidence, is the latter calling of greater importance than 
the former, since sometimes £1,800 is made by a single 
piece. The prosecutor, however, seems only to have de- 
manded £20 for the work in dispute which he alleged 
was bespoken of him, The defendant, at all events, 
took it and tried it in public, but maintained that it did 
not jusiify expectation, and declined to pay forit. What 
seems to have lost his case for him, and to my mind 
deservedly so, was that he lost the manuscript, or never 
took the trouble to return it. His excuse was that ‘he 
received so many MSS,” an answer which neither 
satisfied the judge, nor good taste. I know nothing of 
the rights of the case, as regards other matters, but it is 
avery pleasant thing tosee this kind of discourtesy 
meeting at last with its proper punishment; to have 
one’s work asked for on approval, and to have it re- 
jected is bad enough, but the non-return of the manu- 
script under such circumstances seems indeed a crown- 
ing brutality. 

The other action stood upon much older ground, the 
relation between author and critic ; but it diverged from 
the usual lines in a quite unparalleled fashion. The book 
under review was dedicated by a wife to her husband, 
who as dedicatee was described by the reviewer as ‘‘ an 
objectionable and foolish person.” Now the law has 
very little sympathy with an author ; whatever is writ- 
ten of him is generally allowed to pass under the plea 
of ‘‘ honest opinion,” or even ‘‘ public benefit”; but a 
dedicatee, like a legatee or a mortgagee, is in some sort 
under its protection, and damages have been awarded 
to him inconsequence. This will make critics try care- 
ful as regards, at all events, the first page of a book. 

The folks who are not political were having quite 
a good time of it during the last six months. Parlia 
mentary proceedings had been shunted, the ‘Irish 
Stew.” was ‘‘off,” as they say, at the cating houses 
and talk was general; but of late weeks, just as 
Dickens notes of the Channel passengers that as they 
near the French side the Frenchmen on board grow ar- 
rogant and assume airs of superiority and vice versa, so 
as the session approached the political folk gradu- 
ally assumed the reins of conversation. It is now rare to 
find any one who dares to open his mouth without refer- 
ence to St. Stephens. 

Under these circumstances a distinguished personage 
from the country, well known both in it and out of it 
but absolutely ignorant of politics, made quite a sensa- 
tion the other day, and gave everybody great pleasure 
by his appearance at a political dinner where he knew 
nothing or nobody. Cabinet Ministers were as plentiful 
at it as Cabinet pudding, but not to his knowledge. How 
he found himself in that galley I cannot tell; but he sat 
in it very much at ease, and seemed to derive as much 
satisfaction as he diffused. A friend of mine who sat 
next to him, and pointed out to his notice the various 
eminent persons who were his fellow-guests, was charm- 
ed. Political folks know nothing of those who are dis- 
tinguished in other walks of life, but not to be known 
themselves is a new experience for them. ‘‘ That is Mr. 
Pitt yonder.” ‘Oh, indeed! Looks delicate, don’t he?” 
‘* Well, he is a very hard worker, you know.” ‘‘ Really! 





and what does he work at?” ‘‘ And that is Mr. Fox,” 
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“*Oh, indeed! A bon vivant, I suppose. What a curi- 
ous resemblance to the portraits of Heliogabalus !” 

When the subject is in prison the liberty of the sub- 
ject is abrogated generally, and among other things his 
private correspondence is scrutinized ; hence we are at 
liberty to inspect a letter written by an inmate of Hollo- 
way prison, and awaiting his trial for robbery with vio- 
lence. One of its peculiarities isan almost total absence 
of punctuation ; but that is not its only characteristic : 

“Bill, they are making it hot for me, and the mouth- 
piece [attorney] told me that if I could not get any money 
for to get a counsel he said that the cat might go on my 
back if I could not, and I am going to come about the other 
myself and say that I done it, beeause I can’t get any 
witness, and the ‘tecs’ told me they kuow about the fight, 
and I look asif I am going away for about three years, and 
if Jim was a man he would come out with it instead of see- 
ing me going away and him chucked, because he had the 
benefit of it and I did not, and I don’t think it right. I 
would get about six weeks and he would get about three 
months, andl am going toask him if he will do it, but 
from what I can see of it he don’t care [who] sinks as long 
as he swims, and I value my life as much as he does, if not 
a litle more.” 

This is really an epistle, if not adapted for ‘‘The Polite 
Letter Writer,” full of common sense, and not undiplo- 
matically worded. ‘I look as if I am going away for 
about three years,” and ‘I value my life as much as he 
does, if not a litle more” (little modestly spelled with 
one t) are quite pathetic touches. 

‘*In the intervals of businegs,” Mrs. Oliphant throws 
off a history or a memoir, just as Walter Scott used to 
write articles in the Quarterly, by way of *‘ refreshing 
the machine”; and it is needless to say that she resem- 
bles Sir Walter in other respects. Her last ‘‘ out of 
hours” work is ‘‘ The Victorian Age of English Litera- 
ture,” a subject on which no one is better gualified to 
write than herself ; only it seems so strange that when 
the writers of fiction are described in it there is no Mrs, 
Oliphant. Under the circumstances, of course, this could 
not be otherwise, tho it would have been most interesting 
to have got an opinion upon Mrs. Oliphant’s works from 
that lady herself. We may be pretty sure it would have 
been a just or, at all events, an honest one. However 
prejudiced she may show herself, here and there, whether 
in favor of or against a writer, her criticism always 
strikes one as being honest. ‘‘ This is my view,” she 
seems to say, ‘‘tho I am well aware that many good 
people and good judges think differently.” This, of 
course, must always be the case ; literature is, after all, 
a matter of taste; and the best conclusion we can come 
to is to agree to differ. Still it is certainly disappoint- 
ing to find Mrs, Oliphant so wanting in appreciation of 
Dickens, for example. She can’t help it, and we can’t 
help it; but it isa blow. She is still more severe upon 
Miss Martineau, a writer ‘‘ whose sympathies were with 
the people which generally connotes a violent antipathy 
to all classes not belonging to the poorest quarter of the 
great whole.” In this sentence there lies, perhaps, some 
explanation of Mrs. Oliphant’s likes and dislikes ; indeed 
there can be no other for the fact that in speaking of 
Leigh Hunt not a word is said of his incomparably best 
work, ‘‘Captain Sword and Captain Pen.” It 1s evi- 
dently a serious offense in her eyes that an authorshould 
be a Radical. These blots in her book are, however, but 
as spots inthe sun. Asa whole, it isas fair areview of 
modern English literature as can be expected from any 
pen, and a more intelligent one it would be hard to find. 

Fault has been found with it on the ground that in 
some instances considerable space has been given to 
third rate names, and only a very small one to much su- 
perior writers, It seems ludicrous, for example, that 
two pages should be allotted to Harrison Ainsworth and 
only half adozen lines to Sheridan Le Fanu. But it is 
only right that in a work of this description a certain re- 
spect should be observed to the popularity of an author 
as well as to his merits. More people have read Ains- 
worth than have read Le Fanu, and indeed many readers 
would perhaps fail to identify the author of ‘ Uncle 
Silas” and ‘Ina Glass Darkly’ at all. It may be sad, 
but it is true, and I am told that even now by that great 
English public which travels abroad and takes its litera- 
ture from the Tauchnitz library that Le Fanu’s novels are 
scarcely read at all’ More deplorable, however, than 
even the long list of the Unappreciated is that of those 
who, having made their mark in the world, have had it 
erased by the hand of time. and when mentioned sug- 
gest little more than a name to the nowadays reader. 
Who reads Joanna Baillie, the authoress upon whom 
Sir Walter Scott exhausted the language of eulogy, now ? 
Who knows anything of Mr. Bowles’s poems? or of Ebe- 
nezer Elliott’s? How few read Griftinor Banim, or can 
even tell what they wrote? James and Robert Mont- 
gomery, poets of very different caliber, are sunk into the 
same oblivion. Who laughs now with Theodore Hook, 
or can see anything to laugh at in his waggeries? Were 
it not for the principle of ‘‘ De mortuis,” one might in- 
stance other authors much more recently departed from 
us whose memory has already faded away “‘like snow 
when it thaws.” 

We are most of us acquainted with ‘‘ The Golden Dust- 
man” in fiction, but few of us are aware of the value of 
what would be called ‘‘ mere rubbish” picked up in the 
street. The revenue from this source in London last 
year included, among other items, £220 from glass, £32 


from cork, £471 from paper, and, what seems most 
amazing of all, £190 from string. An unopened letter 
was algo found, containing a check of great value; but 
that, of course, was returned to its proprietor. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE IN 1850. 








BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


My position in Washington society during that stormy 
period of the discussion and passage of the Compromise 
Measures was somewhat anomalous. I was known to 
affiliate with the Free-soilers, yet with several of the 
most ultra-Southern Senators and Representatives I had 
very friendly relations. There was no ignoring of the 
moral and political gulf set between us ; but light social 
drawbridges were thrown across from side to side, or 
there was a temporary neutral ground established—at 
all events, there was anexcellent mutual understanding 
and a frank agreement to differ on certain questions, to 
keep our own opinions and our temper. So we got on 
‘*excellent well.” 

The average Southern gentleman of that day seemed 
to have but two ideals of woman—both ladies, but one 
of the ballroom and the boudoir,an exquisite blue-blooded 
creature of fashion and style, such as Nature begins but 
early leaves to the convent and seminary to finish and 
equip for society with dainty accomplishments and refined 
tastes ; the other of the house—housewifely, mistress 
and manager incomparable—brooding, with watchful 
care and keen scrutiny, over the vast, variegated flock 
of the plantation and servants’ quarters ; such a practi- 
cal, faithful chatelaine as Mrs. Clay, who always held 
the fort at Ashland during the prolonged absence of the 
great commander, Of the professional, the scholarly or 
business woman they knew only by hearsay, and shud- 
dered as they heard. I was, of course, not accepted as 
an example of either of their ideals, but as that piquante 
curiosity, a live female abolitionist. I fancy I amused 
them more than a belle would have done, and perhaps 
they liked me none the less for my not having been 
domestic enough to mold for myself a face of dough 
before coming to Washington. I certainly, as I said, 
got along comfortably with them for the most part; 
much better than with some of our ‘‘ Northern men with 
Southern principles ”—moral hybrids they. 

Doubtless more was taken in good part from me, than 
would have been taken at all from any Northern man 
with my obnoxious sentiments. If women have no 
political rights which men are bound to respect, the 
privilege of freedom of speech is perhaps accorded to us 
in double measure, and, it must be confessed, we usually 
make the most of it. By the way, the opponents of 
emancipation were then like the opponents of woman's 
suffrage now ; they could not let the subject rest ; it had 
a horrible fascination for them. 

With Southern ladies I had only the most pacific and 
easy relations, their fine social tact preventing them 
from touching on any jarring topic in conversatiox. I 
found in them much refinement and a considerable 
amount of good old-fashioned romance. Their gifts of 
music and song, now so manifest tothe world, were then 

almost unconsciously possessed, and the reverence for 
literary ability was something quite naive and touching. 
Their manners were simp'y charming ; and their sweet, 
low, caressing voices make music in my memory still. 
Strange that it took the shock of war, sorrow, loss, 
privations and humiliations, to call forth in Southern 
women, not only the noblest and most heroic elements of 
character but their highest intellectual powers. 

It was, however, as an abolitionist that I was con- 
scious of a little cowardly shrinking from meeting 
Henry Clay. Some six years previous, while he was on 
one of his Presidential canvasses, he made a remarkable 
little speech to a certain Quaker gentleman, of Indiana, 
named Mendenhall, who had presented to him on the 
platform, a petition, signed by some thousands of anti- 
slavery citizens, mostly Quakers and women, praying 
him to manumit his slaves, That little speech of his was 
not pretty, but it was pertinent : ‘‘Go home, sir, and 
mind your business! My slaves are fat and sleek!” 

I was audacious enough to make that discourteous 
speech the theme of a poem, weaving the ugly words in 
and out through a dozen verses of stinging satire and 
solemn rebuke. I felt that it was awfully effective. It 
made me wince for the man. I went and printed the 
thing in the Anti-Slavery Standard for all the world 
to see, tho the circulation of that radical sheet was prob- 
ably somewhat less than, say—THE INDEPENDENT of to- 
day. I felt sure that should Henry Clay happen not to 
be a subscriber and regular reader, some kind friend 
would call his attention to those verses. He loved poetry. 
But supposing time had softened that blow, I had only 
lately sketched him, in rather a free and daring style, 
afver encountering him at a Niagara hotel. In this news- 


paper article, which had unfortunately gone the rounds, 





I had commented irreverently on that long, pointed shirt 
collar, Which England’s aged Premier seems ‘to have cop- 
ied, and on the peculiar, unconventional style of his 
coat, of which unique specimen of sartorial skill I thus 
wrote : 


“What ninth part of a Kentuckian went through the 





solemn mockery of measuring, fitting and snipping, and 
finally deluded the simple, because great-hearted, old man 
that the thing was a coat? In truth, that garment is a 
mystery to me, whence it came and how. Perhaps on no 
mortal tailor rests the responsibility of its deliberate man- 
ufacture. Could it have been born, like the poet? for it cer- 
tainly was non fit.” 

Our sins are apt to find us out, and I did feel nervous 
when, one morning, my friend, Miss Anne C. Lynch, 
afterward Mrs, Botta, who was then stopping at the 
National Hotel, proposed to present me to her ‘‘ good 
friend, Mr. Clay.” Before I could concoct a decent ob- 
jection I was in “‘ the presence,” and the tall statesman 
was towering above me. I saw by his pleasant smile 
that he did not connect me with that scathing poetic 
arraignment which some folks told me had done much 
to defeat him; but, as he extended one hand to me, he 
raised the othe? to his neck, and said, with a sly twinkle 
in his eye: ‘‘ My dear young lady, do you perceive any 
reform in my shirt collar ?” 

‘“* Why, yes, Mr. Clay, I think you have taken a reef or 
two in it,” I managed to stammer out. 

He laughed, and replied, in his light, captivating way : 
‘*T am glad you see an improvement ; but, mind, it’s the 
extent of the compromise I can make with your North- 
ern prejudices, My coat, now, is a fixed, peculiar, 
Southern institution.” 

Appreciating the rare intellect and scholarship of Miss 
Lynch, and the purity and nobility of her character, Mr. 
Clay had for her a profound respect and an affectionate 
friendship—about the best thing [ knew of him. He 
seemed to delight in her conversation—found comfort in 
her gentle, tranquilizing voice, and equable, philosophic 
spirit. It was in her parlor that I oftenest met him, and 
there I rashly subjected myself to his persuasive elo- 
quence, aimed at my “ visionary ideas” on the questions 
of slave laws and equal rights, and my perverse hero- 
worship. He seemed bent on my conversion, tho apt to 
end one of his gracious efforts by wearily declaring that 
I was ‘‘ joined to my idols—Garrison and Phi:lips, Whit- 
tier and Birney.” He had no violent, indiscriminate 
prejudice against abolitionists—he had known too well 
one of the noblest and most self-sacrificing in that brave 
Kentuckian, James G. Birney ; but radical abolitionism, 
of the political type, especially, he was prepared to fight 
with all the weapons in his splendid oratorical armory. 
It had, perhaps, cost him the Presidency. He related to 
me a story of very early plans, and even movements, in 
the Southern States for the doing away of slavery by 
cofonization and gradual emancipation, and expressed 
deep regret that the Boston-born, immediate-abolition 
agitation had arrested all those philanthropic efforts, 
and ‘‘put back the freedom of the slave a hundred 
years.” 

I suppose when a great man “holds forth ” it is ours 
‘‘not to make reply ”; but I remember flinging in ques- 
tions like these, in regard to the causes of Southern 
emancipation retrogression: ‘* How much Garrison, 
and how much Calhoun? How much abolition conven- 
tions, how much cotton-gin, Mr. Clay ?” 

I did not then know as well as I knew later, that long 
before Northern antislavery agitation had grown to 
alarming proportions, and the Liberty Party was formed, 
Henry Clay had sacrificed his philanthropy and the 
hopes and faith of good men like James G. Birney and 
John G. Whittier on the altar of his political ambition. 
I don’t think he was ever quite comfortable in discussing 
the abstract, moral question of slavery. The great, 
manly heart which had poured forth such glorious elo- 
quence for Greek freedom must have felt a thrill of pity 
for enslaved humanity, anywhere, in any form—even in 
the Negro, on his own plantation. 

Socially Mr. Clay was, as has been a thousand times 
said, a very interesting and charming person. I found 
him so,in his seventy-fifth year. Aside from his in- 
tellectual mastery and brilliant wit, he had that gift 
which Mrs. Browning ascribed to Napoleon—‘‘the genius 
to be loved.” Yet, I think the peculiar fascination of 
his voice and manner caused his conversational powers 
to be exaggerated. He talked better to men, how- 
ever, than to women. To us, with few excep- 
tions, he talked down, with a condescension thinly 
disguised with playful flattery. His manner in 
society was marked by an old-timy, indiscriminating 
gallantry, which charmed most of the ladies whom he 
met in the assemblies and receptions of the Capital. 
There were belles who declared they preferred a chat with 
him to a waltz with any handsome young diplomat ; 
but they usually made sure of the waltz, all the same. 
He was a wonderful old courtier in his stately way. His 
lips dripped honeyed compliments, his ear bent low to 
listen to the smallest small talk from a young feminine 
mouth ; but I think there was always wanting the grace 
of genuine deference—the subtlest, sweetest flattery of 
perfect understanding and sympathy. Tho he had per- 
haps studied well women of the world, he had, I fancy, 
small appreciation or knowledge of womanhood, at its 
highest and best, ideally, Shakespeareally considered. 
To him woman was always “ the lesser man”; so really 
to hear his genius-illuminated talk, one, however clever, 
would have to forego the honor of his attention—stand 
aside and listen, while he brought his intellect, wit and 
tact to bear on some one of his fellows, whose talent 
commanded his respect, or whose prejudices he desired 
to conciliate. 
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There could hardly b» a stronger contrast than that 
between him and the dark and ponderous Webster. Clay 
was of light complexion, thin and pale, with magnetic, 
but not mysterious eyes. His tall form was to the last 
unbent, and he moved easily ; but he looked worn and 
feeble, as well he might look after more than fifty years 
spent in public service—first in the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, than in the House of Representatives, where he 
was six times Speaker, last, but for long, in the United 
States Senate. Three times he was a candidate for the 
Presidency—the hopes, the excitement, the titanic toil 
allending in three great heartaches. With a certain 
grand ungainliness of figure, and a head of marked 
power, he never could have been anything but a very 
plain man. His features were unsymmetrical, his 
mouth of inordinate width, looking, with its thin lips, 
like a clean slash across his face. . 

He was born at ‘‘the Slashes,” you know. Of this 
Milesian defect he seemed happily uaconscious ; for, I 
remember, he used to relate with great gusto a little 
story as a joke against his friend, Lord Morpeth, after- 
ward Earl of Carlisle, whose mouth was alsoa marked 
feature, but of another style of ugliness, the lips being 
of Ethiopian fullness yet somewhat flabby and wobbly. 
That amiable nobleman, who traveled in this country 
about the time of Mr. Clay’s last Presidential run, had 
been making a morning call on a family in New Orleans 
in which there happened to be two lovely young girls, 
strong partisans and enthusiastic admirers of the Ken- 
tucky candidate. Wher the guest had taken leave one 
sister said to the other : ‘‘ What would induce you to kiss 
that mouth ?” 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t for anything on earth.” 

‘‘ Not to secure the election of Mr. Clay ?” 

The young lady considered a moment with knitted 
brows, then exclaimed, desperately: ‘‘I’d go it!’ Mr. 
Clay found that delicious ; and when, some two years 
later, I met the Earl of Carlisle in London, I could ap- 
preciate the pretty Southern girl’s loyal devotion. Such 
a mouth! The Sphinx ‘ could only pair it.” 

Near Mr. Clay sat Stephen A. Douglass, a sturdy, 
“stocky” muscular figure, packed with energy and_ 
strung with steel-like nerves, a face with rough power, 
knotted with thought and toughened with will, He had 
apparently such great vitality and vigor that his death 
at the beginning of the War, when scarce past his prime, 
and just as he had begun grandly to live, seemed more 
than untimely, almost unnatural. When I first knew 
him he bore in his mind and mien extraordinary politi- 
cal possibilities. We were good friends in spite of wide 
difference of opinion on thosé ugly Compromise Meas- 
ures, and I felt that he would be all right as a loyal 
Northern man were it not for the Presidential ‘* bee in 
his bonnet.” His tall neighbor in the Senate, Colonel 
Benton, thought he had silenced that importunate buzz 
by his famous terse saying as to the eligibility of the 
‘Little giant”: ‘*No sir, no! Douglass can never be 
President! Coat-tails too near the ground, sir.” 

That candidates have been done for by a single phrase, 
witty, foolish or brutal, we know; but that Mr. Doug- 
lass was not unhorsed by this contemptuous home-thrust, 
I was convinced not long afterward by a slight incident, 
While at a Presidential reception or Jlevée, making 
with him the grand tour of the East room, I casually re- 
marked : ‘tl hope to come here when you are President, 
Mr, Douglass.” He, smilling graciously, responded : 
“You will be always welcome, but not merely as the 
guest of an evening, like all the world. Consider your- 
self invited to visit us in the White House.” 

As I had, about ten minutes previous, while prome- 
nading with the towering hero of San Jaciato, made 
precisely the same remark to him and received almost 
precisely the same answer, I smiled “ right childly” 
over my prospects of future White House hospitalities. 
The long and short of it was I favored both candidates. 
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IN the history of Dogmatic Theology we may distin- 
guish six principal periods: the Patristic, the Medieval- 
Scholastic, the Reformatory, the Protestant-Scholastic, 
the Rationalistic, and the modern Evangelical. Each 
period makes some contribution to the knowledge of 
revealed truth. The Christian doctrines are first pro- 
duced or evolved by the aid of reason out of the 
Scriptures, the fajth of the Church, and the _ re- 
ligious experience; then analyzed and systematized; 
then eriticised and dissolved, but only to be revived 
and reconstructed in new and better forms. Thus 
the process of Christian thought will go on to the 
end of time and present tie Christian truth in all its 
aspects, without being able to exhaust its depth in this 
imperfect world of limited knowledge. For we shall 
always have to confess, with the inspired Apostle, that 


we here see in a mirror darkly and know only in part 
till we shall see face to face. 


_The Patristic period, embracing the first eight centu- 
ries, developed, ina natural order, the several doctrines 





of the Bible: first, theology proper (the Divine unity and 
tripersonality) and Christology (the divine-human per- 
sonality of Christ); then anthropology and soteriology 
(sin and redemption). The former was the work of the 
Greek, the latter the work of the Latin Church. 

1. The first attempt at a systematic representation of 
the whole body of Christian truth was made by Origen 
(185-254,) the greatest genius and scholar of his age. He 
is a Christian Platonist, the father of speculative the- 
ology, and also the father of exegesis and of the allegor- 
ical interpretation and misinterpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, He exerted a commanding influence on all the 
Greek divines, but his Platonic ideas provoked opposi- 
tion during his lifetime and were at last condemned by a 
local council of Constantinople in 548 (not, as is often 
falsely stated, by the fifth ecumenical council of 553). 
The Roman Church never admitted him to the rank of 
the saints and the orthodox Fathers. 

His dogmatic work ‘* De Principiis” is built upon the 
freedom of the will and the prehistoric fall of each in- 
dividual soul, and ends in the final restoration of all 
rational creatures, men and angels. He assumed a succes- 
sion of worlds before and after the present one, since 
God reveals himself from eternity to eternity. 

His ablest and most faithful follower was Gregory of 
Nyssa, a profound thinker of the Nicene age (831-894). 
The great Athanasius is ‘* the father of orthodoxy.” 

The last dogmatic work of the Greek Fathers is 
the ‘‘Exposition of the Orthodox Faith,” by 
St. John of Damascus, the champion of image wor- 
ship (died about 754). He summed up the results of the 
doctrinal controversies, of the Nicene and post-Nicene 
ages from the works of Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Maximus ; he constructed them into a scholastic system 
with the help of Aristotle and the mystic Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, and furnished a classical standard work which en- 
joys the same authority in the orthodox Greek and Rus- 
sian Church as the ‘‘Summa” of Thomas Aquinas in 
the Latin. 

2. By far the greatest and most influential divine 
among the Latin Fathers is St. Augustin, Bishop of 
Hippo in North Africa (d. 430), He meditated and specu- 
lated profoundly and devoutly on almost every topic of 
faith and philosophy, especially the dark problem of sin, 
the eternal purpose of God, and the final outcome of his- 
tory. 

He ascended the highest hights and sounded the 
deepest depths of divine and human knowledge and of 
Christian experience, 

His chief dogmatic works are the ‘‘ Enchiridion,” a 
handbook on faith, hope and love ; four books ‘‘ De Doe- 
trina Christiana” a compendium of instruction in the de. 
velopment of Christian doctrine from the Holy Scriptures; 
fifteen books on the ‘‘ Holy Trinity,” against the Arians ; 
and the comprehensive apologetic work on the ‘City of 
God,” which is the first attempt at the philosphy of his- 
tory viewed under the aspect of two autagonistic king- 
doms. His doctrines of sin and grace are developed in 
his anti-Pelagian writings and constitute what is usually 
called ‘‘the Augustinian system,” which was substan- 
tially adopted by the Reformers. 

Augustin’s system is the very reverse of that of 
Origen. Both battle with the problems of sin and _ re- 
demption ; but Origen starts from the prehistoric fall of 
every soul and the freedom of the will, Augustin with 
the single sin of a single man and the slavery of the will. 
Origen ends with the final salvation of all men; Augus- 
tin with the eternal salvation of an elect minority and 
the damnation of the vast majority of the human race, 
including all unbaptized infants. Sin was permissively 
decreed from eternity and overruled for the redemption 
of the elect, in whom God reveals the glory of his grace, 
and for the damnation of the reprobate, in whom he 
shows the glory of his terrible justice. The freedom of 
will was lost after its first exercise, and gave way to the 
slavery of sin or the necessity of sinning, from which 
we can only.be delivered by the regenerative grace of 
Christ. Augustin suspends the temporal and eternal des- 
tiny of mankind upon the fall of Adam viewed as the fall 
of the whole race, He assumes an unconscious yet re- 
sponsible pre-existence of all men in their first parent, 
and derives from it their consequent participation in his 
sin and guilt. This hypothesis of a generic pre-existence 
at the beginning of history transcends our consciousness 
as much as Origen’s Platonic hypothesis of a prehistoric 
individual pre-existence, andis less reconcilable with 
personal re :ponsibility. Itis based on a false interpreta- 
tion of Rom. 5: 12. . 

The unity and solidarity of the race in sin and re- 
demption is clearly taught in Rom. 5: 12-21; 1 Cor. 15: 
21, 22, and sustained by philosophy and history. But so 
is also the equally important doctrine of individual re- 
sponsibility. The consequences of the sin of the first 
Adam are more than counterbalanced by the righteous- 
nes3 of the second Adam. Paul teaches that * where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound.” We are born 
into a dispensation of saving grace as well as of sin and 
death. Christ welcomes the new-born children as be- 
longing to the kingdom of Heaven. To send them to 
Hell in consequence of a sin they never heard of is a 
doctrine which shocks the reason and all the moral sen- 
sibilities of man, and is inconsistent with divine justice. 
God is a loving Father as well as a Sovereign, and has 


made superabundant provision for the salvation of all 
his rational creatures on the sole condition of repentance 
and faith. 

Augustin’s anthropology is pessimistic, and only par- 
tially relieved by a salvation, however glorious. He 
ignores the general love of God to all mankind (John 8: 
16) and the universality of the atonement (1 John 2: 2). 
His doctrine of an absolute double predestination, which 
immutably fixes all human events and actions, and the 
total denial of human freedom, seem, logically, destruc- 
tive of moral responsibility ; and yet, by a happy incon- 
sistency, Augustinians and Jansenists, Calvinists and 
Puritans have always been the strictest moralists. 

Augustin controlled the Christian thinking of the 
Latin Church during the Middle Ages, while be was ig- 
nored by the Greek Church, which adheres to the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the will. Heis still justly revered 
by the Roman Church as the greatest among the Fathers ; 
but she has never sanctioned his doctrines of absolute 
predestination and the slavery of the human will, and 
has, indirectly, condemned them by condemning Jan- 
senism, The Evangelical Churches, on the contrary, 
have adopted his anti-Pelagian anthropology, but ig- 
nored his opinions which gave aid and comfort to the 
Roman theology. 

For Augustin may be quoted on both sides. He is the 
author of the theory of religious persecution based upon 
a false interpretation of the words, ‘‘Compel them to 
come ia” (Luke 14: 28, which would lead rather to a 
compulsory salvation), and he suggested some of the 
most objectionable doctrines of the Roman Church, as pur- 
gatory (on the ground of Matt. 12: 381, 82; 1 Cor. 8: 15), 
the sinlessness of the Virgin Mary, and even papal infal- 
libility. He furnishes the most remarkable example in 
history of a man of the greatest genius ard deepest piety, 
who blessed the Church with his truths and hindered its 
progress by his errors. 

The second period of Dogmatic Theology extends from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 

Scholastic theology is the theology of the schoolmen as 
distinct from the Fathers, and reduces theology to a sci- 
entific system. It is an attempt or series of attempts to 
reconcile revelation and reason, faith and philosophy. It 
is built upon the Bible and the Fathers. Its principle is 
that faith precedes knowledge (fides preecedit intellec- 
tum), but leads to knowledge and is confirmed by know]- 
edge. Some trace scholasticism back to Scotus Erigena, 
the first distinguished Irish divine, who lived in France 
in the middle of the ninth century. He was a transcen- 
dental, pantheistic philosopher, and was not understood 
by his age, else he would have been burnt as a heretic. 
He taught, in his ‘‘ Division of Nature,” the identity of 
philosophy and theology, and introduced into the Latin 
Church a translation of the mystic writings of Pseudo- 
Dionysius, which exerted great influence on the school- 
men of the Middle Ages, 

Avselm of Canterbury (d. 1109), ‘‘the second 
Augustin,” gave the first splendid specimens of the 
scholastic method by proving the existence of God 
(Monologion and Proslogion) and the necessity of the 
incarnation and the vicarious atonement (in answer to 
the question, Cur Deus homo ?), He was a Realist and 
refuted the Nominalism of Roscellinus. Peter Abelard 
(1079-1142), who, by his erotic tragedy, is as well known 
in the history of romance as of philosophy and theology, 
applied his dialectic skill and audacity to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, but was condemned for heresy by the Coun- 
cil of Sens (1141) under the influence of Bernard, the 
champion of orthodox mysticism and the greatest saint 
of hisage. But after this conflict scholasticism became 
a pillar of orthodoxy. 

Peter the Lombard (‘‘ Magister Sententiarum,” 
d. 1164), and his commentators, called Sententiarii, 
covered the whole ground of doctrinal theology and con- 
structed from the sentences of the Fathers coherent sys- 
tems, illuminating every nook and corner and answer- 
ing every question. The dialectical method was further 
developed with the aid of the Aristotelean philosophy 
which became known during the crusades, in transla- 
tions from the Arabic, and afterward in the original 
Greek. Aristotle was first suspected and opposed, but 
soon took the place of Plato as a forerunner of Christ, 
or a philosophical John the Baptist. He kept his 
authority as the master-thinker till he was dethroned by 
Luther, who denounced him as ‘‘accursed heathen,” 
but he was soon reinstated by Melanchthon and the 
Protestant scholastics. 

Scholasticism reached its hight in Thomas Aquinas, 
‘‘ doctor angelicus” (d. 1274), of the Dominican order, 
who is to this day the standard divine of the Roman 
Church (specially commended by Leo XIII), and by his 
contemporary, Bonaventura, ‘‘ doctor seraphicus” (d. 
1274), of the Franciscan order, who combined mysticism 
with scholasticism. The later schoolmen were divided 
into two rival schools: the followers of Thomas 


Aquinas, who were Dominicans, and were called 





‘‘Thomists” or ** Summists” (summiste, from Summa 
Theologiw), and the followers of Duns Scotus, ‘‘ doctor 
subtilis”’ (d. 1308), who were Franciscans and were 
called ‘* Scotists.” 

The decline of Scholasticism began with the skeptical 
William Occam (d. 1347), who dared to renew the philo- 
| sophical heresy of Nominalism, hence called ‘‘ venera- 
bilis inceptor” also ‘‘ doctor singularis et invincibilis,” 
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The last eminent schoolmen were Gabriel Biel, of Tibin- 
gen, a Nominalist (d. 1495), and Cardinal Cajetan, a 
standard commentator of the “ Summa” of Thomas 
Aquinas who confronted Luther at Augsburg, in 
1518, and judged of this arch-heretic that he had ‘‘ pro- 
found eyes and marvelous speculations in his head.” 

The Scholastic systems are majestic cathedrals of 
thought, and furnish a parallel to the contemporary 
papal hierarchy and to the structures of Gothi¢ archi- 
tecture. They mirrored all the learning and wisdom of 
the times. They solved the highest problems of specula- 
tion to the satisfaction of the medieval Church, but they 
attempted too much and lost themselves at last in the 
labyrinth of empty speculations and hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions, They turned theology into a logical skeleton. 
They squeezed the soul out of it and Jeft it a mere corpse 
(corpus divinitatis). They neglected the study of the 
Scriptures, but discussed with great seriousness such 
silly questions as whether an angel could dance on the 
eye of a needle, and what effect the sacrament would 
have upon a mouse. Some answered that the sacred 
wafer would sanctify the mouse ; others, that it would 
kill it; still others answered more wisely, because less 
foolishly, that it would have no effect at all, because the 
wafer was eaten accidentaliter, not sacramentaliter. 

Thus Scholasticism by the abuse and excess of specu- 
lation dug its own grave, and provoked the double 
opposition of mysticism, which cultivated spiritual piety, 
and the skepticism of the Renaissance, which under- 
inined traditional beliefs and superstitions. 

The best scholars of the fifteenth century called for a 
biblical theology and a return to the fresh fountain of 
the original Scriptures. Reuchlin and Erasmus pro- 
moted the study of the original languages. Melanchthon 
and Zwingli carried the best elements of the humanistic 
culture into the service of the Reformation. 

But the Roman Church, after recovering from the 
shock of the Reformation, revived the patristic and 
scholastic theology, defended and further developed it 
in opposition to Protestantism, Jansenism and Gallican- 
ism, until it was completed in 1870 by the Vatican dogma 
of papal infallibility. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE, 


HoLy WEEK, up to Easter, was a succession of bright, 
pleasant days, mild enough and cool enough to make 
every one feel like being on the streets, with the varia- 
tion of shopping for Easter as a thing of need for a 
bright future and saying one’s prayers in church for pres- 
entdevotion, it was only within the churches, Catholic 
and Episcopal, that there was anything sad.The milliners 
had to put their pretty spring bonnets in the windows, 
because people must see what they were to buy for Eas- 
ter, and the florists were equally obliged to make their 
windows lovely with Bermuda lilies and climbing as- 
paragus, so as to induce people to buy for Easter decora- 
tions. All this, with the bright, dry weather, brought 
everybody out,and made the week more like a festa 
than a fast. 

faster Day was as bright as those that went before it. 
The churches were crowded to the point of their full 
endurance, the Presbyterian churches as well as the 
others. At Saint Matthew’s Monsignor Satolli gave a 
Pontifical High Mass at eleven o’clock, which was inter- 
esting because given by him. This is the church to 
which the diplomats from Catholic countries go, when 
they go anywhere, so that one was not surprised to hear 
on that day a buzz of French and Spanish around him be- 
fore the service began. A mass is interesting usually to 
a stranger, because of its music and theceremonies at the 
altar are puzzling to one whois nota Catholic. Monsignor 
Satolli and the attending priests were in their most 
beautiful embroidered robes, and there was besides a pro- 
cession of choir boys in red and white vestments. The 
high altar had many hundred candles, all lighted, and the 
air was sweet with the red roses that banked the candles, 
and heavy at times with the odor of incense, peculiar and 
East Indian in its suggestion. The thing that made it 
Pontifical was the presence of Archbishop Satolli, who, at 
the end of the ceremonies, turned to the audience and 
gave the pontifical blessing,making the sign of the cross in 
the air with the sweep of his hand, as the representative 
nearest the Pope. 

A Catholic friend of whom I asked some explanation 
of the ceremonies, said : ‘‘ You got the blessing of the 
Pope in spite of yourself,” and then went on to describe 
Monsignor Satolli and his work here. ‘‘ He is an Ital- 
ian,” said she, ‘‘ one of the agreeable sort ; all the Latin 
race are not agreeable people, you know. He is a man 
of forty-five, perhaps, with thick brown-black hair and 
eyes that are the most brilliant I ever saw. They are 
not- the large, soft Italian or Spanish eyes that we read 
about, but they are very brilliant; and when his face 
lights up, as it does when he is speaking animatedly, 
he strikes you asa handsome man. Taking his face in 
its composition, you will see a good high forehead ; he 
has not a Roman head; it is well domed on top like, the 
Church he comes from, and finely shaped from the back 
of the neck upward. He has fuli black eyebrows, and 
his nose is long and with a break in the bridge, that is 
not freely aquiline, yet shows he has the fighting ele- 





ment in his character. He has a large mouth, but wel! 
shapen lips—an orator’s mouth, you would say. Of 
course he is clean shaven and his chin is full and square 
with a cleft in the center that one must not call a dim- 
ple, but that is what it may have been when he was a boy. 
It is the face of a student and of anascetic. He has 
always been a hard student, especially in ecclesias- 
tical law, and that, and because he is very near 
the Pope, the is reason why he is sent over here. He 
is reticent and rather dreads the social duties 
that are necessary to his position. It is hard for him to 
appear at the different social functions that have been 
given him, altho he cannot help liking them when he is 
fairly under way and sees how charming American peo- 
ple are. He speaks only Italian and Latin, but is learn- 
ing English. He is not a cardinal; he is a suffragan 
archbishop. His business is to decide on questions of ec- 
clesiastical law that come up here, and his decision is not 
sent to Rome to be confirmed by the Pope before it can 
be called decided. He, it is thought, will be more impar- 
tial in the great questions which have arisen in America 
on the parochial schools and the public schools, on the 
disobedience of Dr. McGlynn, and the question whether 
a congregation of foreigners should continue their school 
and their church in their own language only, and thus 
fail to become Americans—and other great subjects he 
will decide with less prejudice than if he were an Amer- 
ican. He is an archbishop, and therefore ranks second 
to a cardinal. Whether there will be any disputes be- 
tween him and Cardinal Gibbons remains to be seen.” I 
asked my Catholic friend why he was not a cardinal, and 
was told that probably it was that from the cardinals 
(there are seventy-two) the Pope is chosen. Every car- 
dinal is a possible Pope, which makes the position one of 
great importance. 

The ecclesiastical jewelry which Monsignor Satolli 
wears when he is receiving in society are a chain and a 
cross and the bishop’s ring. The chain is long enough 
to reach his belt and is of broad linksof gold, richly 
wrought. The cross, about eight inches long, is usually 
tucked into the bishop’s sash of black silk, which he 
wears over his cassock. The ring is asapphire set in dia- 
monds, with an ecclesiastical device cut into the stone, 
and the devout kiss it when they shake hands with him. 

The days following Easter were bright and pleasant 
and mild. The children made an immense festa of the 
egg-rolling in the White House grounds and left them in 
a despoiled state, from the trampling crowds who were 
as often grown people as children, In itself the custom 
is rather pretty. One sees crowds of children of all 
ages and sizes on the streets, carrying baskets gay with 
painted eggs, and they get up various games besides 
rolling them down the hillocks that diversify the ground 
at the back of the White House. They cry ‘*Pick,” and 
two, each holding an egg, strike them together, and the 
one whose egg cracks first gives it to the other. In one 
or two instances naughty children lay in wait at the bot- 
tom of the hillocks and ran off with the eggs that those 
at the top rolled down ; this, with the injury done to 
the grounds from the crowds that go there, may forbid 
itanother year. The city is growing too large to have 
any simple pleasures that pertain to days and to places 
when people were less in number and less apt to crowd 
each other, 

The Senate has had three species of business before it. 
First and foremost, of course, is the confirmation of the 
nominations sent in by the President. We now have 
Ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. Bayard, the Secretary 
of State in Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration. The 
positions for France and Germany had been filled before 
by the appointment of ministers. They can be made am- 
bassadors if these countries first pay us the compliment ; 
France has already done this. The other twothings before 
the Senate were, the question whether the Senators from 
the three States who were appointed by their respective 
Governors after the Legislatures had failed to elect, 
should retain their seats without dispute, and whether 
they would investigate the accusations made against 
Mr. Roach, who was elected from North Dakota a short 
time ago, and who takes his ‘seat for the first time in 
this session. 

Mr. Lee Mantle, of Montana; Mr. Beckwith, of 
Wyoming, and Mr. Allen, of the State of Washington, 
were the three appointed by the Governors of their 
States after their Legislatures had failed to elect any one. 
Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, brought in the majority 
report from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
while Mr. Vance, of North Carolina, the chairman, 
brought the minority report of the opposition. 

Our Constitution requires that the Senate should keep 
its representation full. To this behest there is no quali- 
fication, and it says that the executive officer of the 
State shall appoint if there is a vacancy and no Legisla- 
ture is at hand to elect. It does not specify any reason 
for the vacancy, it only requires the vacancy. The 
Senate has always recognized this as the one object of 
the clause in the Constitution and proposes to continue 
in that line of reasoning. That the Legislatures failed to 
elect in these States is no reason why a Senator should 
not be appointed by the Governor. No State should ever 
be deprived of its equal vote in the Senate, and this con- 
sideration is of greater importance than the question 
whether the appointment should be made by the elec- 
tion of the Legislature or by the appointment of the 








Governor. But the Senators are tired. They have 
seen the House dissolve and go home, and they have 
stayed to give Mr. Cleveland a Cabinet and supporters 
throughout all the Departments. They would like q 
rest, and the investigations may stand over until the 
next session, which the President will probably call ear. 
ly in October. The next session will then be long at both 
ends. Usually it is, like *‘ Dick’s hatband,” long at one 
end and short at the other, beginning as it does in De. 
cember and making a vacation at the holidays—that is 
the short end; and then it drags through the summer 
into the month of August—that is the long end. Mr. 
Cleveland proposes to make his party feel that their 
pledges to look after the tariff are not to be in vain. The 
Democratic Party promised last November its free trade 
and Mugwump friends that they should have their way 
with the Republican tariff. Next November will make 
a year in which, if an extra session is not called, noth- 
ing will have been done to keep this promise. To meet 
in October will at least give an appearance of endeavor, 
The House could then get through its work of electing a 
Speaker, placing its committees, adopting the rules that 
shall govern it, and generally getting itself ready for 
work, so that by the middle of November it could begin 
a practical application of its promises. Thisis what the 
better elements of the party desire, and Mr. Cleveland, 
if he call the session, will show himself of the same 
mind. 

The society of Washington gave a few entertainments, 
two or three weddings and teas. It could not quite turn 
away from the wedding of Mr. Roy Jones, son of Mr. James 
K. Jones, the senior Senator from Arkansas, and Miss 
Pauline Williamson, daughter of Gen, A. J. Williamson, 
of this city, nor from the tea given by Mr. and Mrs. Dalzell 
to the Yale Glee Club, which last was a gathering of 
young people very pleasing to the eyes, and their chat- 
tering pleasant to the ear; but after these things they 
remembered that our Navy is in Hampton Roads, and 
many people went to the Hygeia, at Fortress Monroe, to 
see the ships and be present at the social part of the 
meeting. The ‘‘ Philadelphia,” the smart little torpedo 
boat, the ‘‘ Cushing,” the ‘‘ San Francisco,” the “ Balti- 
more,” the ‘‘ Chicago,” the ‘‘ Charleston,” the ‘*Concord” 
and others of our new White Squadron are lying in 
Hampton Roads within sight of the windows of the 
hotels at Old Point, and the places for the ships from 
France, Russia and England are assigned, and will be 
filled by the 17th of April. They will be a pretty sight 
when they fall into line and steam off to New York for 
the celebration there on the 25th. How thankful we 
shall be,when we see our new ships lying alongside those 
of England and France and Italy, that we have made the 
efforts we have during the last ten years, and that we no 
longer need be ashamed or afraid to see our flag afloat. 
Admiral Gherardi and his officers are having their hands 
full with their foreign visitors, and we only hope that 
with the small provision made by Congress for the 
entertainment of our visitors after we have invited them, 
they will be able to makea fair appearance. But he and 
his officers will have to put their hands into their own 
pockets before the thing is over. Norfolk will give them 
a great ball, on the 21st, which will be a brilliant affair. 
What New York will do for her visitors remains to be 
seen. In Washington gay maps are flying about with 
the windings and indentations of the shore at Hampton 
Roads in all sorts of gay colors showing how Hampton, 
Fort Monroe and Norfolk lie quite near each other, and 
that it will be bliss to see the fleets from one place or the 
other. The shores are lovely around there, and when the 
weather is fine it is a pretty sight ; and with bands play- 
ing on the decks of the different vessels, flags flying, 
boats rowed as sailors in the Navy only can row, and 
looking as sailors in uniform only can look, it gives one 
a very pleasant idea of what New York will see a little 
later on. 

One of the officers who came on the ‘‘ San Francisco” 
around Cape Horn with the ‘ Baltimore” and the 
‘‘Charleston,” said that much of the interest of their 
voyage was in the way they all kept together, until, 
coming up from the Bermudas, the signal was given 
from the flagship that they might go as they pleased, 
Then, he said, there was great strife between the ships a8 
to which should get ahead of the other. The “ Balti- 
more” finally led, the sailors laughing and calling 
each other that old sailor bit of jollity : ‘‘ Ah, the Balti- 
more girls have hold of the tow ropes.” 

Mr. Cleveland is to have a country home now as before 
when he was President. Then he bought a pretty house, 
Oak View, as it was called, red roofed and picturesque, 
and sold it afterward for more than he paid. This time 
he rents a house, old and broad and comfortable, on the 
Woodley Lane Road, which is angxtension of an exten- 
sion of Connecticut Avenue. The house is old in one 
sense, but it is in perfect repair and is to hae all the 
most modern improvements in the way of plumbing and 
steam heating. It stands back from the main road and 
has a drive with fine old trees to shade it and sheets of 
grassy lawn, with shrubbery and flowers near the house. 
Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard is a neighbor, with a hand- 
some new house, and there are other beautiful 
new houses in sight, also a lovely view over the 


picturesque Rock Creek district. Inside, the rooms are 
arge, with a music room anda very large dining room: 











he whole structure is very solidly built of brick, stu 
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on the outside and painted a light yellow. It is near the 
city, yet far enought to give a President, whois the most 
sought for of men, a chance for needed rest. 


Sine Arts. 


THE SPRING EXHIBITION. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 














THE Sixty-eighth Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design began with a reception by the Presi- 
dent and Council. This is the second time that a com- 
paratively informal “‘stag party” of artists and bvyers has 
given place toa delightful reunion where artists and art 
lovers may meet each other and the new pictures. By the 
gay glimmer of evening lights, tubleaux vivants of rever- 
end academicians, graceful girls in dainty toilets, dig- 
nified matrons and refined connoisseurs form and dissolve 
and vie in interest with the stable compositions lining the 
walls. 

At the foot of the broad stairs names were announced, 
and all were received at the landing with cordial courtesy 
by the tall, white-haired President, Mr. T. P. Wood. 

Over the balustrade, between the palm branches, one 
could look down upon the guests ascending, and hear the 
names called of people one had long desired to see. 

Interest was widely divided. Each painter sought out 
his own and his friends’ works; and his heart rose as his 
pictures descended to the line, and sank in proportion as 
they rose toward the ceiling. However, there is ample 
room for the 40 pictures admitted, and few were badly 
hung. An admiring knot of lovers hung over each picture 
of especial interest, or paid court to some successful ex- 
hibitor. 

In the latter part of the evening the crowd melted away 
from the upper rooms, and, after refreshments, the fine 
music did not appeal to the young people in vain, tho the 
floor of the painting rooms, used ordinarily by the acade- 
my students, left something to be desired. 

Going home under the stars our artist friend, just re- 
turned from Chicago, waxed eloquent as he told of the 
magnificent realization of our country’s proud artistic 
hopes in the preparations for the World’s Fair : 

* Our men have waved enchanters’ wands. Out of bur- 
laps and shavings and plaster and iron they have erected 
imposing palaces of magnificent architecture, apparently 
as stable as any of the Old World’s, and exceeding them in 
extent. If all work there should be arrested now, it would 
be the duty of every one who desired artistic progress to 
see for himself these masterly creations. For myself, I 


would rather pledge my next year’s income than not to 
see it again.”’ 


Perhaps what some of the critics think the decrepitude 
of this sixty-eighth exhibition is due to the occupation 
which the more noted younger men have found in Chicago, 
altho, if the truth be told, the drift of the better, fresher, 
more modern work is always toward the Society of Ameri- 


can Artists, which opens its exhibition two weeks hence. 


But altho there are few large canvases here or paintings 
important through great ideality or forceful thought, 
many are interesting through the substantial progress 


they evince. 
“Why can’t a painter lift each foot in turn, 
Left foot and right foot, go a double step, 
Make his flesh liker and his soul more like, 
Both in their order?” 
is the natural thought, and the public is as proud of at 
advance it notes in one of its favorite children as if it hac 


had brought them all up itself. One of these is Mr. Robert 


Blum. Here is shown to the public, the first fruits of hi 
color work in Japan. 


We have long known his charm as an illustrator ; how 
gracefully he writes we are learning from the graphic ac- 
count of his stay in Japan, now current in Scribner's Mag- 
azine, Krom it we learn in what spirit he conceived and 
painted this glowing canvas of medium size but intense 


interest. Striving to express his impressions in Japan h 
writes to a friend: 


“What Morocco and Tangiers was to his (Fortuny’s) genius, 
that Japan holds out to the first man great enough to grasp it. 


Does the thought leave a pleasant tastein your mouth? It doe 


in mine,accustomed as it is to the ashes from many a loaf of life’s 


bread.” 


He seems to be the long-sought interpreter of Japau to 
the West. Wores, years since, brought home from that 
many painstaking and photographically accurate 
types of face and architecture, and a recent exhibition by 
Alfred Parsons showed in an extended and admirable 
series of water colors the true values and outlines of the 
illustrator joined to a fine sense of color. But somehow 
both these men convey the impression that Japan is a land 
without atmosphere or picturesqueness, or which has, at 


field 


least, already exported everything of pictorial interest. 
The “ Ameya” suggests that “the first man grez 
enough to grasp it”? has come back from Japan. 


Bes ” city venenrd thin, wiry man, painfully erect and in- 
ested, draped in a blue and white kimono over his lean 
and slippered peacock-blue stocking, sits in profile before 
pei combination workbench, storeroom and show- 
» making candies for the children, Candy animals and 

r ue nondescript shapes are before him. 

ling with his fingers a plastic mass which he is 


& portable 


birds and grotesq 
He is mode 
blowing th 
backs (asle 
every movement—a ¢ 


Silence ina busy street of booths. 
faces, 


of the 
in th 


rough a reed, while girls with babies on the 


The compositio 
finish where it expr 
handling where detail is useless. 





ep and awake), and other children hang upon 
juiet, interested company, an island of 
Their brown, expressive 
molded by a life unknown to us, the flash and color 
ir harmonious draperies, the shop awning and signs 
~the e ene all remind of Fortuny, whose success in 
occo moved Mr. Blum to emulation in this newer field. 
n is excellent. There is minuteness of 
esses something and great breadth of 


Such is the most attractive and stirring picture of the 
exhibition, altho given no place of especial honor in the 
hanging. 

Portraits are a feature of this exhibition, and one of 
them, a full-length portrait of a lady in black, by Eastman 
Jobnson, with a disagreeable green background and an 
inharmonious splotch of red roses, is prominent in this 
South room, Another portrait of his reminds one of Bon- 
nat, the man is so brown, so easily painted, so solid, and he, 
if less difficult to reproduce, seems a subject more to the 
painter’s liking and to ours. 

Miss Cecilia Beaux, of Philadelphia, has a portrait ofa 
lady in gray nearly opposite the lady in black. The han- 
dling of the dress and hands reminds one of Sargent’s mas- 
tery of technic; but the face, refined and full of char- 
acter, is painted in a manner so contrasted—almost timid, 
that thereis a slight discord between it and the rest of the 
figure. Her portrait of the Rev. Dr. Grier and the plein- 
air study of a boy in a white jersey are only less interest- 
ing; and it is generally felt that she is a strong competitor 
for the woman’s prize of $300 for the best picture in the 
exhibition painted by a woman. Miss Gregory’s old 
woman, seated with a blue teacup in her lap, in “‘ A Quiet 
Corner” is extremely interesting as a picture, but not of 
such technical difficulty as the life-size portrait alluded to. 

Miss McChesney, who has fully availed herself of the 
charming peasant subjects of Holland, has a trio of work- 
ers about a table before an open casement; Mrs. Dixon, 
whose “Into Each Life some Rain must Fall,” does not 
particularly illustrate the subject ; Miss Cowdery’s know- 
ing portrait of a young bridesmaid; a girl in a garden of 
lilies, by Miss Clements, will all undoubtedly be con- 
sidered with reference to this prize. Miss Shepley’s 
“ Woman in Blue”’ is fine in color. 

In competition for the Clarke prize of $300 for the best 
figure composition, perhaps the picture by Geo. Inness, Jr., 
may be considered, altho it is primarily a landscape and to 
some would seem a better composition without the figures. 
It is an effect of sunlight after rain—a rainbow and yellow 
light which singles out a white line in the foreground for 
peculiar illumination, while the rest of the barnyard 
animals are in the shadow of the clouds. Water still pours 
down the spout from the eaves into a half barrel, but in 
spite of the wet the good wife has brought out ‘“ News 
from the Boy,” and reads it to her good man in a far cor- 
ner of the inclosure. Is not the effect of light and moisture 
enough complicated by the addition of animal life to land 
scape without adding a human story to be told? It isa 
fine picture, at all events, this by Mr. Inness, and reminds 
one of his father, of whom America is justly proud. 

Three Boston fire-worshipers exbibit—Messrs, Benson 
Tarbell and Caliga. Mr. Tarbell has already received the 
prize, in a former year. Mr. Benson’s canvas isa formidable 
competitor ; it shows two half-sized figures of graceful 
women, and is called ‘‘ Lamplight—Study in Red, Black 
and Gold.”” Mr. Curran’s “ Sirens’ is a successful impres 
sionistic rendering of a classical subject. Two life-sized 
Breton peasants resting from their labors, which Mr, Sar- 
gent Kendall calls ‘* Désirs,” is an ambitious and able can 
vas. The head of a ‘ Sleeping Girl,’’ by Mr. H. O. Walker ; 
a good interior, with figures by Mr. E, A. Bell—a delight- 
ful little study of a child model of Etretat, with a tran- 
script of his remarkable autograph across the top of the 
canvas ; 2 profile head of a woman, with terra-cotta hair 
and drapery, by Mr. Kenyon Cox ; a laborer in profile 
against a window, a charming little canvas by Mr. Dessar, 
of Paris ; Mr. Theodore Robinson’s ‘* November,” a woman 
by the brookside, rustling through falling leaves ; two 
1 | Japanese canvases, by Mr. Welden, now in Yokohama; 
1 | “The God of Silence,’ an Aztec worshiper before his 
idol, by Mr. Baker; ‘ Music Hath Charms,” by M. 
s | Colin, with a little swineherd lying on his back in 
the grass playing the pipe, while a herd of pink pigs 
disport themselves among the willows by the river ; 
a large canvas by Mr. Howard R. Butler, showing a 
troop of rural police fording the Tautepec River in 
Southern Mexico; “The Soloist,’ a young flute player, 
with resolution in the face and harmoniouscoloring in all : 
e | a sweet confidence between mother and child, by A. B. 
Davte—these, always adding the “Ameya,” are the inter- 
esting figure pictures of the exhibition. 

In landscape painting, Mr. Bolton Jones shows progress 
s | and feeling in his ‘‘ White Birches.’’ Mia. Homer D. Mar- 
tin’s line of trees along the river side shows the strong 
breath of the wind, and the sky behind them is fine. Mr. 
Dewey sees ‘The Harvest,’”’ Midland, England, with un- 
changed, color-loving eyes. Mr. Murphy, in his canvases 
this year is seeking some other style than his own— 
more warmth and simplicity. Is it well tochange ? And 
Mr. William Coffin signs another picture with a rain 
cloud. 

Other interesting landscapes are by Messrs. Thorne, 
Minor and Chase. 

For the Hallgarten prizes, Mr. Morgan MclIlhenny’s 
beautiful milking scene, called ‘‘A Gray Morning,” is 
ut | most prominent. 

Miss Matilda Brown shows progress in her group of 
calves under a tree, with landscape background. In Mr. 
Wigyin’s cattle picture the landscape is the most success- 
ful part. 

Dogs and cats occupy a good deal of space in this exhibi- 
tion. The cats are American, French and Japanese, chased 
up a woodpile (in the picture sent over by a Swedish count- 
ess studying at Paris); purring by the fire; with kittens, 
ir | as kittens; Angora and plain. Their relevancy to the 
present exhibition reminds one of the logical moral to the 
boy’s composition on cats: ‘“‘ There are many kinds of cats 
—the wild cat, the tame cat, and the catamount. There- 
fore we should all be good.”’ 

In flowers, Mr. Daingerfield’s chrysanthemums are ‘a 
riot of color,” as somebody calls them, only this color is 
harmonious and cannot be a riot; and ‘‘ Yellow Roses,” by 
Frances S. Carlin, is delightfully painted. 











knickerbockers, by Mr. Turcas, are especially enjoyable. 
It is whispered that pastels will not be admitted again; 
they are not at the Society. 

One can hardly leave the pictures without speaking of 
Mr. J. G. Brown’s ‘‘ Home Comforts.” It isa large picture 
hung in the center of a wall. As an illustration to be shut 
up between covers and taken out some day to show the 
form-color of the unpicturesque objects furnishing a coun- 
try kitchen and bedroom combined and the relation of the 
old owner to them, “Home Comforts” might deserve its 
name. Buta picture so without atmosphere, imagination 
or tenderness would be small “comfort” to one of the 
present generation of picture lovers. 

There are ten pieces of sculpture exhibited ; the most im- 
portant, “* The Nymph Echo,” is given by the sculptor, M. 
Adrien Gaudez, to the schools of the Academy. It is a full- 
sized female figure, nude and in rapid motion, executed in 
plaster. We must see in Chicago what our sculptors have 
done this year. 

New York CIty. 


i. 
> 





THE ivy wreath on the heavily draped desk in the South 
Gallery is a sad reminder to frequenters of Academy exhi- 
bitions of the sudden death on the third inst. of Mr. Geo. 
H. Galt. For many years Mr. Galt has had charge of the 
Academy sales and has taken genuine and intelligent in- 
terest in the artists in whose behalf he has labored. 


.... The two Academy prizes that have been awarded are 
the Norman W. Dodge prize of three hundred dollars, for 
the best picture painted in the United States by a woman, 
to ‘‘ Portrait’’ No. 329, Cecilia Beaux, and the Thomas B. 
Clarke prize of the same amount to ‘“ The Siren,” by 
Charles C. Curran, A.N.A. 








Sanitary. 


SUICIDE AS INFLUENCED BY RELIGIOUS BE- 
LIEF. 
SUICIDE has beea very common among the Chinese and 
Jupanese, and as death offers to the disciples of Buddha a 
éhange of being, and many of them have heavy life-bur- 
dens to bear, it is not altogether strange, especially as the 
Brahminical religion so encouraged some forms of volun 
tary death, such as suttee and self-immolation before the 
car of Juggernaut, as to breed an indifference to the value 
of life, and an extravagant belief in the merit of the act of 
sacrifice. But at present it is not very common among the 
Hindus, who are timid by nature, and many of whom hold 
very pessimistic ideas as to the future state. Times there 
certainly have changed since, at the death of a Hindu 
grandee in the reign of Emperor Jehangir, fifty of his 
wives allowed themselves to be burned on his funeral pyre. 
Self-murder is strongly forbidden in the Koran, except 
when “ the faithful” give their lives away in battle, and 
when it is in defense of the faith, great is the glory and 
reward; but ordinary suicide is rare among the Moham- 
medans. The Catholic Church condemns self-destruction, so 
that suicide is rare in strictly Catholic lands, like Spain 
and Southern Italy. 
The proportion of suicides is much larger in Protestant 
countries, and the Bible contains no express: malediction 
for him who unbidden throws away the jewel of life, unless 
“Thou shalt not kill’? be so accommodated in its meaning 
as to include those who take their own lives as well as their 
neighbor’s. Inthe great European cities suicide is most 
common; and where the views of the victims can be 
learned, they are generally found to be materialistic and 
pessimistic, so that those who believe that death is a sure 
opiate for miseries which they imagine unbearable will 
follow the teachings of the ancient Stoics, who said that if 
life had become mere misery, and was without jhonor, it 
was best for a man to avail himself of the easy escape. Still 
even they must have been confronted with the great ‘‘ Per- 
haps” that has found its completest expression in Hamlet’s 
soliloquy; and so strong is the love of life, and so indestruc- 
tible the “ hope that springs immortal” in the soul of man 
that the great majority will bear their burdens to the end 
—altho we shall from time to time be called on to pity the 
men, who seemingly in the fullest possession of every men- 
tal power, and apparently conquered by a logic ali too clear, 
have deliberately renounced the gift of life to escape a 
doom of hopeless physical pain, or a burden of merited dis- 
grace. True,a large proportion of men who kill them- 
selves have shown signs of disordered mental action; but 
in two recent treatises on this subject, written by men of 
wide experience in this class of cases, one says “‘ one-fifth,” 
the other “ one-third ” only had shown previous symptoms 
of insanity. 

The best defense against this temptation is a firm reli- 
gious faith; for the man who looks upon this life as a 
trial and discipline, whereby he is to be fitted for a higher 
and better future, will certainly not wish to shorten the 
period of preparation. Religious faith is certainly a safe- 
guard of sanity, and as certainly a defense against the 
temptation to rush uncalled before the bar of final judg- 
ment. 

— 

Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON says, that the first words of 
most physicians when they enter sick rooms in private 
houses should be Goethe’s dying exclamation: ‘‘ More 
light ! more light!’ It certainly is true, that generally 
before the doctor can get a good look at the patient he has 
to ask that the curtains be raised, in order that the rays of 
a much greater healer tban the ablest physician may ever 
hope to be may be admitted. If the patient’s eyes are so 
affected that they cannot bear the light, a little ingenuity 
will suffice to screen them, and at the same time allow the 
cheerful light to enter. A dark sick room must be an un- 
cheerful one, and now that it is known that light is one of 
the most potent microbe-killers, let us have it in abun- 











Pastels are everywhere, almost as numerous as oils. 
Some “snappy” landscapes by Mr. Bacher; a boy in 


dance. Why should people behave as if they were quite sure 
the patient were about to die’ In the matter of abundant 
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light, hospital wards are more salubrious than most pri- 
vate sick rooms, for light not only slays bacteria, it cheers 
the mind. To account for “the darkened room” that is 
such anordinary accompaniment of illness that it may be 
said to be firmly built into English literature, we must 
g> back hundreds of years, when a patient who was 
sick, say on a ‘“‘four-poster’’ bedstead, was tightly in; 
closed with red curtains—that color, through some unac- 
countable superstition, being thought to have an occult 
potency over disease. Old superstitions die hard, and it 
will yet require years of education, and the united efforts 
of doctor and nurse, to let in God’s first-created gift to 
man, to the rooms that it will warm and brighten and 
purify as nothing else can. 


..A portable paper hospital is the latest type of build- 
ing invented, to be easily set up and taken down and re- 
moved. It isa French idea, and when folded up forms a 
load for three two-horse trucks. By double walls, which 
inciose a cushion of air, it resists outside variations of 
temperature. The elements of construction are panels of a 
fixed size, and tubular beams alsoof a fixed size; but when 
in position the interior of the building is without posts and 
without visible framework. The two parallel walls are con- 
nected by a number of tie-beams of thin wire of galvanized 
iron. The trucks upon which it is loaded are so arranged 
as to form the foundation of the floor of the building when 
ranged side by side. Then they are covered by panels of 
paper, some light T-shaped joists of iron having been 
stretched across the intervals to hold up the paper panels. 
The roof is made of panels fastened in pairs, and tho ven- 
tilation is obtained by holes bored at the angle between 
the ceiling and the walls, the building isso closely jointed as 
to be easily varnished and disinfected. The windows are of 
wire-gauze covered by some transparent coating. The ad- 
vantages of such a hospital in a military campaign are tuo 
obvious to need pointing out. 


.... Every new advance in the scientific conveniences of 
life seems to develop some corresponding drawback or 
danger. At «a congress of aural surgeons lately held in 
Paris, Professor Lannois declares that people whose ears are 
not perfectly sound should avoid listening at the tele- 
phone, as it produces headache, vertigo, hyperesthesia, in- 
somnia and sometimes mental disturbances. He counsels 
a sparing use of it, even in persons whose auditory appara- 
tus is perfect, and predicts sad consequences in persons 
whose hearing is impaired. Do not carelessly get a “ tele- 
phone ear.” 

-As everybody is learning now, boiling kills the 
microbes in water, and it was only when the authority 
ofa law forbidding the use of the infected river water 
was put in force in Hamburg last autumn that the 
cholera was really checked ; and it is interesting to learn 
that Cyrus, who seems to have had good ideas of sanitation, 
when crossing the river Choaspes, had all the drinking 
water for his army boiled—in silver bowls, the legend says, 








Science. 
GLACIAL MAN IN AMERICA. 


BY PROF, G, FREDERICK WRIGHT, 


BuT this does not end the evidence. Upon surveying the 
glacial boundary through Ohio it was found that numer- 
ous northern tributaries of the Ohio contain extensive 
gravel terraces identical in character and similarly related 
to the giacial period with those of Trenton, N. J., and the 
importance of securing confirmatory evidence from these 
gravels was early pointed out by me (in 1883). Two years 
later Dr. Metz, a physician of large practice, in Madison- 
ville, near Cincinnati, O., discovered a well-formed imple- 
ment of paleolithic type while digging a cistern in the 
glacial! terrace of the Little Miami River. Dr. Metz is a 
gentleman of the highest character, who has for many 
years taken a great interest in the exploration of the 
mounds of his vicinity, having, also, during all this time, 
been retained by Professor Putnam as field assistant of the 
Peabody Museum. Theimplement was found in position 
where there could be no mistake about its having been de- 
posited during the presence in the valley of glacial floods. 
This implement is now in the Peabody Museum in Cam- 
bridge. 

An equally import int confirmatory case was the discov- 
ery made in 1839 by Mr. W. C. Mills, of Newcomerstown, 
O. This was of a perfectly formed flint implement of 
paleolithic type in the glacial terrace of the Tuscarawas 
River. The implement isan exact pattern of one which I 
have in my collection from Amiens, Franee. Mr. Holmes 
has seen it and pronounces it not a “ reject,” buta perfect 
implement with all the secondary chippings around the 
edge characteristic of completeness. This was foundina 
glacial terrace extending over many aeres, like that at 
Trenton, N.J.,in which the railroad was making exten- 
sive excavations to obtain ballast. It occurred fifteen feet 
below the surface, and whe: found was projecting slightly 
from the undisturbed strata of a perpendicular face of the 
bank where excavations had just been made. I visited the 
locality with Judge C. C. Baldwin and two or three other 
legal gentlemen from Cleveland, and we satisfied ourselves 
of the correctness of the foregoing statements, and the im- 
plement was submitted to the best authorities in Boston, 
who confirmed its character. A photograph of this imple- 
ment side by side with the one in my collection, appears 
on page 252in my volume. The fuller account of it was 
published in The Nation for April 24th, 1890, and in the 
“Proceedings of the Western Reserve Historical Society of 
Cleveland,” The cumulative character of all this evidence 
is such that it must be irresistible to those who take pains 
to examine it with proper care. 

The antiquities found beneath the lava beds of the Pa- 











cific Coast are connected with those of the glacial deposits, 
both by reason of their probable age and by the similarity 
of the remains of extinct animals found associated with 
them. As is well known, these have long been the sub- 
ject of much controversy. The Calaveras skull and other 
relics reported upon by Professor Whitney twenty-five or 
thirty years ago were widely declared to be frauds. But an 
examination of the eyidence as presented by Professor 
Whitney in 1879 in his report upon ‘‘ The Auriferous Grav- 
els of California,” would serve to dispel those prejudices. 
Both the direct and the circumstantial evidence of the gen- 
uineness of this skull are all that could be expected or 
desired. The great mistake which Professor Whitney 
made was in not preserving the skull nearly in its original 
condition, with the cemented coating of auriferous gravels 
about it. Still the minute description given by him and 
by the cautious Professor Wyman and the testimony of 
Dr. Ball and others, who saw it soon after it was discov- 
ered, isenough to satisfy reasonable inquirers. 

Owing to the unprofitableness of mining under the lava 
flow of Table Mountain, there has been very little op- 
portunity for discovering anything more during the past 
twenty years. Great value, therefore, must be assigned to 
the confirmatory evidence of human remains recently dis- 
covered in the same conditions which was presented at the 
meeting of the Geological Society at Washington in Jan- 
uary, 1891, and published in the Proceedings of the Society 
for that date. Three well-attested independent objects of 
human manufacture were there reported from under tbe 
lava of Table Mountain. One was that of a mortar, pre 
sented by Mr. George F. Becker, another that of a pestle, 
presented by Mr. Clarence King, and third that of another 
mortar, of which I had myself collected unquestionable 
evidence. 

The similarity of conditions in California and Idaho gave 
the greater interest to the last discovery, which I will 
mention, the first account of which was given in THE IN 
DEPENDENT for November 7th, 1889. This was of a figur- 
ine, an inch and a half long, of slightly baked clay, which 
was brought up in the sand pump of an artesian welk in 
the Snake River Valley, at Nampa, la. As the evidence 
was so fully presented in my original communication, I 
need do nothing bere but answer one or two objections 
which are becoming current. A detailed statement of the 
evidence may be found in the ‘* Proceedings of the Boston 
Society of Natural History” for January Ist, 1890, and 
February 18th, 1891. Mr. McGee, for example, in order to 
discredit the discovery, has recently stated that this frag- 
ile clay image ‘was brought up in the sand pump used in 
connection with a heavy drill’’; whereas the fact is, as was 
clearly stated by mein THE INDEPENDENT and in my fuller 
descriptions of the discovery, the drill was used only in 
penetrating the fifteen feet of lava which was near the 
surface. Below the lava the wrought-iron pipe used for 
casing was driven down, and the included clay and quick- 
sand were removed by a process that made the recovery of 
the figurine entirely feasible. I have, also, in a visit to the 
region subsequent to the publication of my INDEPENDENT 
article, shown that a large amount of quicksand was 
drawn up from the bottom, so as greatly to reduce the a@- 
priortimprobability against the discovery. I also collect- 
ed additional evidence, showing that the conditions in 
which the figurine had lain were similar to those in which 
numerous clay balls had lain which came up from the same 
stratum. ‘This circumstantial evidence, together with the 
investigation of the direct evidence by Charles Francis 
Adams, forms a chain that cannot easily be broken. It is 
true that Mr. McGee and Mr. Brinton say that a geologist 
in high position saw the image and pronounced it a play- 
thing of the neighboring Indians, with which the owner 
was imposing upon the public; adding that he told the 
owner so, and was implored by him to keep still, so that 
he might continue to fool other people as he had fooled 
some already. 

When this eminent geologist will certify to these facts 
over his own name, and detail the circumstances attend- 
ing his conversation, it may be seriously considered ; but 
I do not see that it can be otherwise; for itis well known 
that an eminent geologist of the same description has, in 
the same flippant manner, treated the evidence concern- 
ing the antiquities under Sonora, Table Mountain, whose 
authentication we have remarked upon. 

In closing, it should be said that Mr. Holmes is doing 
excellent work in tracing out the distribution and history 
of “rejects,” or imperfectly formed implements, which 
have often been confounded with true paleolithic imple- 
ments. Whether his investigations disprove the exist- 
euce of palcolithic man in America or not, I must leave 
tootners todiscuss. I have simply considered the geolog 
ical question of the exisceuce of evidences of man in de 
posits of glacial age. Even if the ‘ paleolithic im- 
plements’’ are all rejects, they are rejects of man, never- 
theless, and proved his existence in glacial times. But 
the close resemblance, especially of the perfect Newcomers- 
town implement to the European patterns of glacial age, 
points strongly to a paleolithic period in man’s history, in 
Eastern United States, corresponding to that in Western 
Kurope, tho [am by no means certain that the paleolithic 
period in Eastern United States was not partially contem- 
poraneous with a higher stage of advancement upon the 
Pacific Coast, or that paleolithic man in Western Europe 
did not flourish for centuries after the civilization of 
Kxzypt bad reached a high degree of advancement. 

OBERLIN, O. 
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THE growth of the rattle of the yattlesnake has been 
studied by Dr. Feokistow, who finds that the rattle is fre- 
quently shed ; and, after being shed (his snakes were kept 
in a very warm room), in three or four months two rattles 
were present, their appearance having nothing to do with 
the casting of theskin. The snakes were made to register 
the vibrations of the rattle on smoked paper, aud it was 
found ‘hat the vibration was a compound one, consisting 
of the vibration of the tail as a whole, and of the rattle 
independently of the tail vibrations. The approximate 
figures of vibrations were for the tail 75, of the rattle 110 a 
minute, 








School and College. 


LAST year an important chavge was made in the 
school laws of New Jersey, by which the census of school 
children was taken out of the hands of trustees of the vari- 
ous districts and Boards of Education in cities and given 
into the charge of a State officer, who appointed his own 
agents in the various districts and cities to do the work. 
The census is taken every year in May. It was taken for 
the first time last year under the new law, and 
the result was that in many cases it was found, 
it is alleged, that thousands of fictitious names had 
been put on the roll. In Jersey City, it is said, there 
was a reduction of 15,000 names, and in Hobo- 
ken 3,000. There were also a large number of ficti- 
tious names in Essex County, and indeed in most of the 
counties, As the apportionment of school moneys is made 
on the basis of school population, the various counties will 
receive a very much smaller sum this year than usual. 
Hudson’s quota will be cut down by over $30,000, Essex’s 
by over $21,000, Monmouth’s by $12,600, and Mercer’s by 
$11,000, 


.... The University of Dorpat, in the German Baltic prov- 
inces, is beginning to feel the effects of the determination 
of the authorities to Russiavize it. Again the number of 
students has decreased. The present term shows an enroll- 
ment of 1,586, compared with 1,682 of the preceding semes- 
ter. A short time ago the Government addressed a communi- 
cation to the theological faculty, asking when they could 
begin to deliver their lectures in Russian. They replied 
that the needs of the provinces call for the German, and 
sent a delegate to St. Petersburg in the interests of this 
department. Now the Curator has addressed a document 
to all the professors, asking them to begin delivering all 
their lectures in the Russian language with the next term. 


....The catalog of the University of Pennsylvania, for 
1892-'93 shows a steady growth in all departments the total, 
number of professors and instructors increasing from 237 
to 255, while the list of students shows an advance from 
1,764 to 2,055. The medical department has the greatest 
absolute increase, 154; while the school of philosophy 
shows the greatest relative growth, from 73 in 1892 to 117 
in 1893. The college department, which numbered 565 stu 
dents last year, now contains 618, and is second only to the 
medical. Its most prominent new course is that of chem- 
ical engineering, which covers four years and combines the 
main features of the coursesin chemistry and mechanical 
engineering. 


.... The German universities are the most cosmopolitan 
institutions of learning in the world. They draw students 
literally from every cultured land and climate. Of the 
27,518 students matriculated at these high schools during 
the present term no fewer than 1,948 are foreigners. Of 
these 403 are Russians, 294 Austrians, 247 Swiss, 131 Eng- 
lish, 52 Greeks, 51 Bulgarians, 50 Hollanders, 36 Turks, 34 
French, 31 Italians, 25 Luxemburgers, 24 Rimanians, 2 
Swedesand Norwegians, 18 Servians, 5 Danes, 2 Spaniards. 
Non-European lands are represented by 414 Americans, the 
great majority of whom are from the United States, 69 
Asiatics, nearly all of whom are Japanese, 14 Africans, and 
4 Australians. 








Personals. 


THE pew in which Abraham Lincoln sat while living 
in Washington was removed from the church in which he 
worshiped—the New Yovk Avenue Presbyterian—about ten 
years ago, and relegated to an adjoining Sunday-school 
room. The trustees have recently been instructed by a 
vote of the society to restore it, and an inscribed silver 
tablet will suitably designate it. An old resident of the 
Capital and an attendant upon the services of this church 
says: 

“T always laugh when I recall how some who sat near him 
sought, to fill their own pews with the hope that they might be 
invited into that of the President. One person, in particular, I 
call to mind now. He never seemed happy until his pew was 
filled, for Mr. Lincoln’s great hospitality sought him out. He 
would wait out in the vestibule and direct the old colored sexton 
to fill his pew. Then, just before the service began, he would 
walk up the aisle in such an innocent way until opposite Lin- 
coln’s pew. Then he’d pause and look around as if to beg some 
one to take pity on him, and right there the President would rise, 
reach out that long arm,draw him up and push him into the pew, 
almost seating him in his own innocent kindness.” 


....The Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Princeton College, who has been suffering from nervous 
prostration brought on by overwork, has left for a short 
stay in Bermuda. He expects to return about June Ist, in 
time to deliver the baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class. Dr. Patton spent last summer in Switzerland ; and, 
tho the outing did him good, he is not yet sufficiently 
strong to take charge of his classes. 


.... Edward Atkinson, it is reported, was consulted about 
the possibility of his becoming Commissioner of Pensions, 
but declined, saying that he would not take the office 
under any circumstances. He added: ‘‘ How can the peo- 
ple expect to secure the services of men fittcd for so re- 
sponsible a position when they offer him a beggarly salary 
of $4,000 or $5,000 2” F 


....Dr. Charles F. Deems, the well-known pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers in this city, who has been suffer- 
ing from an attack of paralysis, is improving, and the doc- 
tor gives hope of so much recovery as to enable him still to 
do much literary work. Being in his seventy-third year, 
however, he will not undertake much involving great 
labor. 


....The French Chamber of Deputies has voted an 
annual pension of 6,000 francs to the widow of Ernest 
Renan. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 








Two choral concerts on a large scale brought a consider- 
able variety and interest to last week, tho it happened not 
to be altogether dependent on their falling due for some- 
thing to attract. On Thursday night the Church Choral 
Society produced for the first time in this city, Dvorak’s 
contata, ‘‘The Specter’s Bride.” On Saturday night the 
Oratorio Society, closing their season, sang ‘‘Samson and 
Delilah,” the biblical oratorio which won so much popular 
approval last year that again to bring it forward was 
thought justifiable. Mr. Plunkett Green, the Irish bari- 
tone, began another series of song-recitals on Thursday 
aftecnoon. On Friday evening an orchestral concert, of 
Wagner numbers only, took place in the Music Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch. Saturday after- 
noon was marked by the promised concert arranged by Mr. 
Paderefski and Mr. William Steinway, as a generous com- 
plimeut to four of our city charities, a large. if not at all 
overflowing, audience making it likely that a handsome 
sum was the practical result, and the presence of the Sym- 
phony Society’s orchestra affording an opportunity to hear 
Mr. Paderefski play his own fine Concerto in A minor as 
well as Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia—play each of them 
with unsurpassed effect. Mr. Paderefski, by the by, will 
be heard in public only once—or at the most twice—more 
in this city before returning to Europe in May. 

The Church Choral Society made something of a depart- 
ure from what would appear its peculiar office in presenting 
“The Specter’s Bride.”’ In any case, the undertaking appear- 
ed welcome to the excellent organization’s many patrons, 
and it merits appreciative thanks from those who have wish- 
ed for what New York has curiously failed to gain—a local 
presentation of a work receiving much popular attention 
and critical favor abroad. The poetic setting of the 
story which Mr. Dvorak has chosen is a more pretentious 
literary effort than Burger’s ballad, written by Erbep, a Bo- 
hemian, It makesimportant departures from the thread of 
the ‘‘ Lenore” tale, tacks a tame ending to it as well as 
sundry additions in details, and it has not half the wild 
vigor and intense human feeling or the eerie supernatural- 
ism of its predecessor. Yet with all admission of the 
libretto’s lack of dramatic power it is not easy to discern 
how a musician of the first rank, one as dramatic as Mr 
Dvorak has proved bimself in other scores, could come so 
short of just the qualities over and over demanded in such 
a composition. Emphatically short Dyorak does come. 
The story is told in his music in a composed, often a tame 
and academic style, with very much lovely melody and the 
most exquisitely beautiful vocal and instrumental writing 
—and that is pretty much all. We have the lyrical and 
scarcely anything else appearing in the score, either for the 
soloists, or the chorus, or the orchestra. When in the 
poem’s brief dialogs or details of description Erben affords 
material for more or less vivid dramatic music, the 
chances go by, unimproved, ‘There is hardly any episode 
which is made to appeal to our ears and our emotions after 
the same fashion which von Weber pointed out in the *Frei- 
schiitz,” when a weird, supernatural situation is to be art- 
fully depicted through the voices of singers or through 
that of the orchestra. Just what will suggest to the dis- 
criminating auditor the personality and wooing of ademon- 
lover may be vague intimations at best; but Mr. Dvorak’s 
re-embodied spirit makes love almost in holiday common- 
placeness, and his betrothed, neither much surprised at 
anything nor much awed, replies in accents as matter of 
fact as a young lady coquetting with a cadet at a West 
Point hop. ‘The whole course of the musicis far too suave 
and unimpassioned, however lovely the strains, however 
rich and dignified and solid the effects worked up. There 
isno climax to the cantata which expresses the really sav- 
age stuff of which its literary theme is woven; and itis a 
slight exaggeration to say that if some auditor kept in ig- 
norance of the topic of the score were asked to hear it, with- 
out paying too much heed to the words, and then to say 
what he thought it described, he would reply that it was 
probably the portrayal of some such theme as Faust and 
Margaret, Romeo and Juliet, or any rather solemn love 
history, with small hint of the unearthly or weird in the 
making up. It must be added that the performance of the 
cantata on this occasion was exceedingly detractive of 
dramatic touches anywise entering into it ; for Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt, Mr. James H, Rickettson, and Mr. George W. 
Ferguson performed their tasks with almost equal imper- 
turbedness, so far as their efforts led one to infer anything 
but the purely lyric charm of this or of that passage. The 
choral and orchestral part of the presentation was satis- 
factory except for the disastrous retarding of tempi, now and 
then. Mr. George William Warren conducted. Before the 
cantata Dr. Dvorak directed a capital performance of his 
noble overturg, “* Husitzka.”” Under the circumstances it 
was hard to remember that such a work and “ The Specter’s 
Bride” were from the same hand. 

The Oratorio Society’s re-presentation of ‘* Samson and 
Delilah” drew an audience of a nple size to the Music Hall 
on the very unfavorable night named. There was much 
applause for the most attractive and impressive numbers 
of Saint-Saens’s oratorio-opera, or operatic oratorio. Mr. 
Damrosch directed with much care and effectiveness, and 
as an crchestral acd choral performance the concert was 
thoroughly successful. The sopranos and altos of the So- 
ciety’s s rong choir were so happy in the delivery of the 
graceful little couplets in the third act that they were 
made to sing them over again; and in the ballet the or- 
chestra just escaped a similar and equally deserved conipli 
Ment. The performance, nevertheless, was not on as inter- 
esting and praiseworthy a level as was last year’s. The 
shortcoming was in the way of the Society’s soloists. Miss 
Mary Louise Clary, who sang the part of Delilah, possesses 
4 really extraordinary contralto voice in its splendid vol- 
ume and in its rich quality, which rarity the lady has un- 
luckily not learned to employ with technical art or emo- 


tional feeling enough for any such public responsibility. 
With proper tuition a great field readily can be hers, but 
with her present training she is no credit to herself nor to 
auy instruction she may have accepted as the warrant for 
such a premature concert-appearance. Mr. Agostino Mon- 
tegriffo was not a Samson, vocally or dramatically, such 
as last spring offered in Mr. Montariol, nor in good voice 
withal. Mr. Ericsson Bushnell sang effectively, and Mr, 
Charles Kayser and Mr. George Ferguson fairly effectively ; 
but what music fell to the three of them counts for less 
than one cares to accept as compensation for the indifferent 
way in which, for instance, the beautiful second act with 
its love duet was served by the singers first named. With 
this concert the Society terminated its season. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE most important nominaticns of the week have 
been the following: 

To be Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary: 
James O. Broadhead, of Missouri, to Switzerland; Bartlett 
Tripp, of South Dakota, to Austria-Hungary; Eben Alexander, 
of North Carolina, to Greece, Rftmania and Servia; James 8. 
Ewing, of Illinois, to Belgium; Hannis Taylor, of Alabama, to 
Spain. 

Thomas T. Crittenden, of Missouri, to be Consul-General at the 
City of Mexico. 

To be Consuls: James FE. Neal, of Ohio, at Liverpool; James M. 
Dobbs, of Georgia, at Valparaiso; Q. O. Eckford, of Mississippi, 
at Kingston, Jamaica; David N. Burke, of New York, at Pernam- 
buco; Edgar Whidden, of Maine, at St. Stephen, N. B.; Henry 
F. Merritt, of Illinois, at Barmen; Asa D. Dickinson, of New 
York, at Nottingham; Benjamin Lenthier, of Massachusetts, at 
Sherbrooke. 

Louis C. Hughes, of Arizona, to be Governor of Arizona; Wil- 
liam 'T’. Thornton, of New Mexico, to be Governor of New Mexico; 
Caleb W. West, of Utah, to be Governor of Utah. 

Judge William Lochren, of Minnesota, to be Commissioner of 
Pensions. 

Minister Eustis was alsu nominated to be raised to the rank of 
Ambassador to France. 


....dustice Jackson, of the Supreme Court, bas in his 
first opinion given adecision which affects the old doc- 
trine of State Sovereignty. Some time since a map 
named Sidney Lascelles, under the alias of Walter S. Beres- 
ford, was engaged in swindling operations throughout the 
country. He was arrested in New York on a warrant of 
extradition from Georgia. On trial he pleaded that be was 
being tried for a different offense from the one named in 
the warrant, and that he had the same right in the case as 
if he were extradited from a foreign country. The 
Court denies this and claims that ‘‘there is nothing in 
the Constitution, treaties or the laws of the United States 
which exempts an offender, brought before the courts of a 
State for an offense against its laws, from trial and pun- 
ishment, even tho brought from another State by unlaw- 
ful violence, or by abuse of legal process, 


.... There has been considerable anxiety for some days in 
regard tothe steamship ‘“ Hekla,” from Copenhagen, which 
was several days overdue. The French steamer, ‘‘ La Nor- 
mandie,” had reported her as having broken her shaft, but 
as proceeding slowly toward this port. As she did not ap- 
pear, however, in the time that was allowed, and there had 
been some heavy storms, there was considerable doubt 
about her safety. She arrived, however, on April 9th, in 
tow of the steamship ‘“‘ America.” Special interest attached 
to her as she brings several exhibits to the Fair, and the 
statue of Thorwaldsen, to be presented to this city by the 
Danish Society. Among the passengers was the agent to 
represent Denmark at the Fair. 


...-The New York Chamber of Commerce has made 
definite arrangements for the reception of foreign visitors 
to the World’s Fair, ‘They include a social reception to 
the Duke de Veragua, the descendant of Columbus, at the 
Hotel Waldorf on April 19th; a ball at Madison Square 
Garden on the eve of the parade, April 27th ; an entertain- 
ment to the marines and sailors of the United States and 
foreign fleets at the Seventh Regiment Armory on the 28th, 
and a dinner to the officers of the fleets on that evening. 
It is expected that the Historical and Geographical Socie- 
ties will co-operate with the Chamber of Commerce. 


....In view of the prevalence of cholera in Europe, the 
New York City officials are taking steps for better health 
in that city. This includes action in regird to the C roton 
watershed, removing nuisances there, and inspection of 
streets, tenements and markets, The question of quaran- 
tine is also being carefully considered. 

....The Russian Treaty seems to be still in abeyance. 
The Senate appears to be unwilling to publish it, and there 
appears to be some improbability that its provisions will 
be definitely known untilit is publicly proclaimed by the 
two Governments, 


....Comnissioner Blount arrived at Honolulu March 
29th, nine days out from San Francisco, His arrival alone 
seems to have disheartened the Annexationists who ex- 
pected him to be accompanied by Admiral Brown and 
General Schofield. : 


FOREIGN. 


... [he Court of Arbitration in the Bering Sea question 
began its sessions on April 4th, in a large apartment of 
the office of the French Foreign Ministry. Baron Cour- 
celles presided. There were a number of visitors present, 
including Mr. Coolidge, United States Minister; Lord 
Coleridge, Chief-Justice of England, and others. Sir 
Charles Russell, the British Attorney-Geveral, as couusel 
for Great Britain, opened the arguments, calling for a copy 
of the report of Sir Henry Elliott on the question. The 


yielded out of courtesy. Mr. Phelps moved the rejection 





of the report of the Bering Sea Commission, claiming that 


had been made conjointly by the British and American 
commissioners, the reports had been drawn separately, and 
the British report, therefore, had been neither answered 
nor commented upon by the United States; that it con- 
tained a large amount of hearsay arguments, conjectures 
and other matters quite unsuitable as evidence. This 


‘argument was replied to on April 6th by Sir Charles Rus- 


sell, who claimed that if allowed it would shut out equally 
a large mass of evidence in the United States counter case. 
There has been considerable talk with regard to some mis- 
translations of Russian papers. Ex-Secretary Foster, in 
reply, stated that the mistranslations had already been 
discovered and those papers withdrawn. 


....The chief interest in England during the past week 
has centered about the motion by Mr. Gladstone for the 
second reading of the Home Rule bill, and Mr. Balfour’s 
visit to Belfast. In Mr. Gladstone’s speech he stated that 
in the civilized world no incorporated union effected and 
maintained by force has ever prospered. When asked 
with regard to the United States he claimed that it was 
not here incorporated but autonomous. Mr. Balfour’s 
visit to Ulster was a great success, so far as the enthusiasm 
was concerned. There was a procession of about 80,000 
people. Mr. Balfour made an address not so much stirring 
the people as expressing his reasons for believing that the 
Home Rule bill would be harmful to the general interests 
of thecountry. One of the incidents was the burning of a 
copy of the bill by the students of Dublin University. 

....M. Meline found it impossible to secure a Cabinet, 
and accordingly President Carnot called upon M. Dupuy, 
who has succeeded. On every hand there is, however, the 
feeling that there is no strength in it, and that it will 
merely serve as a makeshift until the budgets can be acted 
upon and the Chamber dissolved preparatory to a new 
election. The only positive advantage about it is that 
thereis no onein it in anv way connected with the Panama 
scandals, There remains but one prominent man, M. Con- 
stans, upon whom President Carnot has not called and bis 
being passed over has occasioned considerable comment, 
rather unfavorable to the President. 


....x-Premier Mercier, in a speech in Montreal on the 
future of Canada, said that the Canadian people had arrived 
at a stage when they must make up their minds as to their 
future; they must choose between a continuation of the 
present system, political union with the United States and 
independence. Imperial federation, he held, had received its 
deathblow from Mr. Gladstone; as to any advantage from 
political union with the United States, he did not believe 
in it until independence had been enjoyed some time, and 
then only on the conviction of its necessity to the prosperi- 
ty of the country. 


....-Reports from Constantinople state that one of the 
Sultan’s steam yachts foundered on April 2d from collision 
with another steamer. A number of persons perished. 
The Government Censorship suppressed all reports of the 
disaster, and also issued an edict prohibiting newspapers 
from being published betore the afternoon. 


....-The Minister of Foreign Affairs in Paris has an- 
nounced that the Republic of Colombia has extended con- 
cessions to the Panama Canal Company for twenty months, 
the liquidator having accepted the terms of the Colombia 
Government, 

....Thecholera increases, both in Russia and elsewhere, 
as the weather grows warmer. It is reported that tbere 
have been fifty-one deaths from the disease from March 22d 
up to April 4th in one of the departments of France, 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


....We do not agree with the prominent infidel who maintains 
that society could not exist under the principles of the Gospel ; 
that the laws and the methods of business would be destroyed 
thereby, and that social chaos would be the result. We say that 
we should have no laws, customs or practices that are incom- 
patible with righteousness charity, and faith, which are the 
foundation stones of Christianity. Yet we admit thatif the pre- 
cepts of the New Testament were put in practice by all Chris- 
tians, great changes would soon be brought about in Christendom 


and in the whole world. We are pleased to learn that our Bap- 
tist tellow-laborer, The Eraminer,is now disposed to strive for 
the Christianization of business, We trust that it will make a 
careful study of the holy words of the Divine Sermon eon the 
Mount.—New York Sun. 





. 

....Our contemporary, The Christian Union, claims that the 
no probation doctrine differs from that held in the Christian 
Church, that some heresies are scriptural, others unscriptural, 
some innocent, others dangerous, but that “ the heresy that there 
is no probation after death is both unscriptural and dangerous.” 
Then follows a twisting and torturing of well-known Scripture 
texts in support of the theory of an after-death probation. The 
fallacy of the logic isso patent that it would be easily punc- 
tured by aseminarian in his firs} year. Ingenious as such an 
article may be, it strikes the miud’as the last outcome of the in- 
genuity of desperation that seeks to turn the tables on_one’s op- 
ponents just as in the case of the supposed burgler. Nowif our 
contemporary will ere f avow itself the advocate and exponent 
of Universalism we shall be able to respect it. It is not a Con- 
gregational journal unless Congregationalism means a church 
polity only and has nothing to do with doctriue.—New York Ob- 
server. 

....If,a strike having been ordered, the engineer and fireman 
of a train should uncouple their locomotive at the designated 
minute and proceed with it, leaving the train and its passengers 
stalled at a point miles distant from a station, their act would be 
universally condemned as utterly outrageous and brutal, and if 
it were not instantly disavowed and atoned forin some manner 





| and the manifold distresses which it would inflict. 


it would inevitably cost the organization in whose behalf it was 
committed every claim tos) mpathy and ruin their cause at once. 
And yet such an act would be trivial in respect to its immediate 
effects and its remoter consequences in comparison with the 
paralysis of traffic which such a boycott as the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers endeavored to establish would produce, 
In the one 


| case a few passengers would suffer temporary delay and discom- 
| fort and perhaps some consequential damages; in the other the 


American counsel claimed that it could be refused, but | 


it was untrustworthy ; for altho preliminary investigation | 





hope and purpose are to involve thousands and cause colossal 
losses, with ultimate starvation in preference to failure. If the 
laws forbid such mischief as this it is high time to have their 
competency enunciated. If they do not itis high time tocract 
laws which will forbid such mischief and to e ntorce them.—2iw 
York Tribune. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION ON DENOMINATIONAL | 
LINES, 


WE are glad to bring together so large a body of opin- 
ion on this very important subject. Christian union is 
attracting more and more attention ; denominations are 
drawing closer together; and, as the old controversies 
between them have mostly passed away, they are ob. 
taining a clearer vision of the disadvantages and unnec- 
essary waste of their numerous divisions. Those who 
contribute to our symposium this week are representa- 
tive men, who are in a position to know and speak the 
mind of their respective denominations. They have a 
definite topic to consider, and therefore their discussion 
is kept within well-detined limits. To talk about Chris- 
tian union generally is one thing ; to talk about Christian 
union between certain denominations is another thing. 

he plan proposed by Dr. Carroll is, in brief, this: 
That while there may be good and sufficient reasons for 
the continvance of separate Presbyterian, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Lutheran, and other Churches, there ia _Teally no 
excuse for so many branches of each of these divisions. 
He proposes that an effort be made within the lines of 
each denominational group to reduce the number of 
these branches, and shows how the twelve Presbyterian 
branches, for example, can with proper effort be reduced 
to three. 

Not one of the contributors, it will be observed, has a 
word to say against Christian union. They all believe 
either in Christian union or, at least, in Christian unity. 
Christian unity means Christian fraternity and Christian 
nearness. It is a good thing and should be cultivated. 
The more it is cultivated the stronger will be the desire 
for detinite fruits from it, As a sentiment it is good and 





pleasant ; but it is no cure in itself for division. It sim- 
ply makes division more tolerable and less divisive in its 
spirit. Dr. George Dana Boardman seems to think that 
a reduction of the number of divisions in denominational 
groups would not bring us any nearer to real unity, but 
would contribute to an ‘‘intenser sectarianism.” It 
seems to us that the result would be just the opposite. 
It is not the process of union that produces bitterness, 
but that of division. The sentiment which leads to re- 
union isa noble sentiment, just the opposite of that 
which leads to division. Whoever knew of a secession 
or division without bitterness? Whoever knew of a re- 
union that did not bring joy and good feeling? 

A large number of the divisions of Protestantism stand 
for controversies and quarrels and bitternesses. Is it 
not well, as Dr. Niccolls proposes, that one who is anx- 
ious to live at peace with all the world, should first purge 
himeelf of all *‘ quarrels, alienations and separations in 
his own family circle’? And there is certainly point in 
Dr. Donald’s suggestion that Christian union should 
** begin at home.” 

It is very encouraging to observe that all who repre- 
sent the Presbyterian group are strongly in favor of 
union. Dr. Niccolls believes that the twelve divisions 
could be reduced not simply to three, as proposed, but to 
two. Dr. Reid, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
while aware of all the difficulties to be overcome, be- 
jieves that Christian union should be planned for and 
worked for and prayed for. Dr. Howard, speaking for 
the Cumberland Presbyterians, shows how desirous they 
are for union with denominations of kindred doctrine 
and spirit outside of the Presbyterian group, but is not 
hopeful of union with the Calvinistic branches until the 
Westminster Confession shall have been modified, This 
doctrinal difficulty is probably not as large as it seems ; 
certainly the Calvinism of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church is not made offensive to Arninians in its pulpits. 

Federation seems to be the dominant thought with most 
cf the writers representing the Methodist group. Bish- 
op Hendrix, of the Southern Church, speaks of the 
sectional spirit as one of the great difficulties, mean- 
ing not that the South has a feeling against the North, 
but that the type of religion in the South differs in im- 
portant particulars from that in the North. Unques- 
tionably Southern Presbyterianism is more conservative 
than Northern, and so, doubtless, is Southern Metho- 
dism ; but he lays down one important principle which, if 
kept steadily in view, will do much to bring divided 
Churches together. That principle is this : 

“No sect should seek to maintain an independent exist- 

ence unless it be able to give a very clear reason for doing 
a0.”’ 
He goes on to say that this reason may be found in the 
continuance of those conditions which made separation 
necessary. Most of these conditions, so far as the Meth- 
odist family is concerned, have ceased to exist, as Pro- 
fessor Crooks clearly indicates. Between Northern and 
Southern Methodism there is, of course, a barrier which 
time will be required to remove, Southern Methodism 
would probably be glad to unite with Northern 
Methodism if the latter were to ask its Negro members, 
numbering nearly a quarter of a million, to leave it. 
This, of course, it could not honorably do. 

Professors Valentine, Jacobs and Pieper speak hope- 
fully forthe Lutherans. They discern clearly the disad- 
vantages of division and agree that the gain to the 
Lutheran Church would be enormous if a perfect consol- 
idation of all its branches could be effected. Pro- 
fessor Pieper speaks of ‘‘ free conferences” which have 
been held among them with this object in view. The 
campaign, he says. for consolidation has been opened, 
and it is to be hoped it will be continued with encourag- 
ing results. 

Mr. Vedder and Dr. Tyler, representing the Regular 
Baptists and the Disciples of Christ, are strongly in 
favor of the union of those two bodies, They are very 
closely allied and differ in unimportant particulars. <A 
large work can be done among the Baptists in the way of 
consolidation. Their ecclesiastical system, as Dr. Ward 
has pointed out, is one of the least difficulties in the way. 
There are no practical differences in polity to be over- 
come. There are somein doctrine and in usage, but 
there is no reason why all the Freewill Baptists should 
not come togetber. Then there are a number of smaller 
bodies of Calvinistic Baptists whose separate existence 
seems to be entirely unnecessary. 

Two or three of our contributors think that union on 
denominational lines would be specially difficult, because 
they say that Church quarrels are of the most bitter kind. 
But we have illustrations in Canada of the possibility of 
consolidating several branches atonce. Not many years 
ago there were three or four Methodist branches and as 
many Presbyterian branches in Canada. The Methodist 
branches became one, and the union was so perfect that 
it was accomplished withouf a jar. The Presbyterians 
also united all their forces into one homogeneous and 
harmonious body. 

If thiscan be done in Canada itcan be done in the 
United States. We have more divisions, and, therefore, 
a larger task. All we need to dois to make a beginning. 
Let the African: Methodists consolidate ; let the Reform- 
ed Churches consummate their federal union, and an im- 
pulse will be given to the union movement. A few ex- 


amples of this kind would call general attention to the 








advantages of consolidation, and we may be sure that 
the spirit of Christ would help various divisions to come 
together. 


_ 


THE PROBLEM BEFORE THE SOUTHERN 
GOVERNORS. 


WE spoke a few weeks ago about the consolidation of a 
white and a colored school in Brooklyn, which had lin- 
gered to this time, the last remnants of the color line in 
the public school system of that city. The Southern 
Christian Advocate, of Columbia, 8. C., thus comments 
on it: 





“There is no disputing in a matter of taste. If THE IN- 
DEPENDENT prefers to patronize a colored school and to as- 
sociate with colored people, why, by all means let it do so. 
But don’t attempt to force your ideas of social equality 
upon others. The South will not be dictated to in these 
matters by the folks ‘up yonder,’ and for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to attempt it is both silly and impertinent.” 

Oh, no, we made no attempt to dictate to the South. 
All we said about it was : 

‘* Here is a gentle little lesson for our good friends in the 
South, who think we do not understand anything about 
their peculiar conditions.” 

We understand perfectly well that this is a matter cf 
State rights, or city rights ; and we do nothing more than 
politely to suggest that a double system of schools is ex- 
pensive, at least in places where one color largely pre- 
dominates. 

When we suggested Jately that the Southern Govern- 
ors, in their coming meeting ia Richmond to promote 
immigration, should try first to learn what are the rea- 
sons why immigration does not naturally flow into the 
South as water flows downhill, the same paper answers : 

** One reason, and perhaps the main reason, why the tide 
of immigration has not turned toward the South, is the 
fact that such papers as THE INDEPENDENT have so con 
stantly and persistently misrepresented and slandered this 
section. The uninformed reader of THE INDEPENDENT has 
aright to conclude from what he reads in its pages that 
the South is peopled by barbarians, and that there is no 
security for property, liberty or lifein this benighted sec- 
tion. THE INDEPENDENT knows better than this; but its 
chief amusement seems to be found in defaming the South 
and Southern people.” 

Have we done all that? And we have only quoted re- 
ports in Southern papers. We are very sorry if our 
* slanders”” have had so much effect, We wish our friend 
would, without joking, give us its own serious explana- 
tion why water does not run downhill. We decline to 
believe that our talk affects gravitation. 

But we are willing to confess that, while we believe 
that the great majority of the people of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi are honest, and that 
their property, liberty and life are secure, we yet believe 
that less pains is taken than in other sections to edu- 
‘ate the poor working people, and that, as aconsequence, 
there is among them a condition of ignorance and vice 
which appears plainly in census statistics of illiteracy ; 
and that among those who are the leaders in social po- 
sition and intelligence there is, as compared with other 
sections, a failure to depend on {aw for the punishment 
of crime, as shown in the greater prevalence of the duello 
and of the courts of Judge Lynch. Are we mistaken in 
the fact, or in our conclusion that this may have some- 
thing to do with the explanation of the problem before 
the Southern Governors ? 


& 


THE WORD THAT ENDURES. 





WE live in a failed world. Mankind is bankrupt. Its 
word is not sure. Self-interest often triumphs over 
trust and serves other ends than those of truth. If 
honesty sustains the severest test, still men are not in- 
fallible, and circumstances may break the plighted 
word, the solemn bond, and bring ruin to him that 
trusts. The word of man abideth not. ‘ Put not your 
trust in princes.” Nothing is absolutely sure. Punic 
faith did not begin or end with the Carthaginians. It is 
not characteristic only of princes, but of the whole 
race, 

What then? Shall we give it up as an unequal, hope- 
less contest? Is there no solid ground on which to 
build? Is there no certainty to which we can attain? 
According to the Apostle, there is. He says the ‘ word 
of the Lord endureth forever.” That is what we need ; 
something that endures forever ; something that does not 
depend on human stability ; nor on human prescience ; 
nor even on human life. These are all uncertain. We 
have tried them. We can only put our trust in that 
which abides through all vicissitudes; that endures 
through all circumstances and triumphs in all tests. 
Such, according to Peter, is the word of the Lord ; and 
this word, he says, is the Gospel. 

In the Gospel we may put our trust. Whatever else 
may fail us, in whatsoever or whomsoever we may be 
disappointed, the Gospel shall neither fail nor disap- 
point us. We may test it as much as we will. We may 
test it at once, and satisfy ourselves of its certainty. 
We have asense of sin which troubles us. Let us rest 
in the Gospel and see how quickly it is removed. We 
have a fear of death. The Gospel convinces us of a res- 
urrection. We have a longing for immortality. The 
Gospel fills us with a hope of mansions in the Father’s 
house. We have a longing to be pure and holy. The 
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Gospel shows us how we may attain our heart’s desire. 
We look for a perfect life as anexample. The Gospel 
gives us Christ. 

We may test it in many ways and prove its certainty. 
Christ told us that the world should pass away, but 
his word should never pass away. Paul tested it, and 
his testimony was: ‘‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation,” 
Surely, this is what we want; this is certainty ; this is 
something which cannot be affected by the ‘‘ wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds”; by human fallibility 
and human mortality, 

‘“‘The word of the Lord endureth forever.” 
puts his faith in that shall never be moved. 
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THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


THE American Oriental Socu ty is not so old by nearly 
a century as the Philadelphia Philosophical Society, 
which has the honor of having been founded by Benja- 
min Franklin; but when it celebrated, last week, the 
semi-centennial anniversary of its incorporated existence 
it could boast of being the oldest of all the American 
societies devoced to the study of language and literature. 
Out of it, as it were from an old hive, have gone half a 
dozen societies devoted to classics, philology, ethnology 
and folklore. But their departure has not deprived the 
Society of its purpose or its active membership. It never 
was more vigorous, never more honored or productive 
than it is to-day. 

Oriental studies may be said to have had their origin 
on-the day when Moses Stuart went, in 1810, from New 
Haven to Andover as Professor of Biblical Literature ; 
and yet he then only knew the Hebrew alphabet, and 
with the help of a very poor dictionary had read the five 
or six first chapters of Genesis and a very few psalms in 
an unpointed text. He did not know the Hebrew vow- 
els. There was a notion abroad at the time that the 
Hebrew vowels were somewhat profane. But he had 
energy and genius, and he established a real school of 
American Hebraists and Orientalists, of whom the most 
distinguished were Edward Robinson, Bela B. Edwards 
and H. B. Hackett. 

But meanwhile another influence was aiding Oriental 
studies. Five years after Moses Stuart went to Andover 
the American Board was established to carry on foreign 
missions, and very soon afterward the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. Their missionaries were sent to In- 
dia, Burma, Turkey, Persia and the Sandwich Islands, 
These men had to bescholars. They had to translate 
the Bible into Oriental and Polynesian tongues and fre- 
quently to reduce a language to writing. They were the 
vanguard of Oriental learning and occupied almost 
alone the field of original research. 

After these influences, represented by Moses Stuart 
and the missionary boards, had been at work long 
enough for their results to appear, an organization like 
the American Oriental Society became necessary. Dr. 
William Jenks, a distinguished clergyman of the time, 
was the first to feel the need of it and to urge its estab- 
lishment ; and he talked of it for nearly twenty years 
before, in 1842, he succeeded in bringing together a 
number of scholars who agreed to form a society under 
the presidency of John Pickering, Esq. The first meet- 
ing after incorporation was held in Boston, April 
7th, 1843, Mr. Pickering, tho a practicing lawyer of 
Boston, was regarded as the best general scholar of his 
day. He was well acquainted with half a dozen lan- 
guages and partially acquainted with a dozen or two 
more. He had written on subjects as widely apart as 
the dialects of the American Indians and Greek philology, 
and the most popular Greek lexicon of the day had been 
prepared by him, With Mr. Pickering as President, 
were associated Dr. Jenks, Moses Stuart and Edward 
Robinson as Vice Presidents, and Dr. Rufus Anderson, 
Dr. Barnas Sears, Prof. C. C. Felton, Sidney Willard 
and Prof. Bela B. Edwards as directors. 

These names represent the two influences we bave 
spoken of. Professors Stuart, Robinson and Edwards 
were Hebraists, and Dr. Anderson and Dr. Sears were 
secretaries of two missionary societies. In his inaugural 
address, Mr. Pickering distinctly stated thav the United 
States at that time had missionaries in more diverse por- 
tions of the world than avy other country, and that this 
Society was organized in good part to provide a place for 
the publication of their discoveries. Accordingly, we 
find by examining the early volumes of the “ Journal” 
of the society that for the first ten years of its existence, 
its papers were almost wholly contributed by mission- 
aries. In the first volume a single article on cuneiform 
inscriptions, by Prof. Edward E. Salisbury, is the only 
exception. 

One fact mentioned by Mr. Pickering in his opening 
address was to bring an entirely new element of useful- 
ness into the Society and an enormous force into Ameri- 
can scholarship, He said that some young Americans 
were studying in Germany, and added, in a later foot- 
note, that one of them had returned to this country and 
had accepted a professorship of Sanskrit and Oriental 
languages in ‘the ancient and respectable college at 
New Haven,” having brought with him a collection of 
Oriental manuscripts. Mr. Pickering died in less than 
four years after his election as president of the Society, 








and Prof. Bela B. Edwards wrote at the time in the first 
issue of the ‘‘ Journal” of the German Oriental Society 
that the American Society had nearly collapsed as the 
consequence of the death of its president and most dis- 
tinguished scholar. . 

For many years Professor Salisbury and Professor 
Whitney were practically the society. Professor Salis- 
bury was its corresponding secretary, and paid most of 
the expenses of its publications. Professor Whitney 
succeeded him in office in 1857, and the ‘* Journal” had 
to depend on him and his pupils for its articles ; and 
through their development of a distinguished school of 
Sanskrit scholarship the society and the country were 
made their debtors. The country has long decided that 
Professor Whitney is the father of American philology. 
During these years it may be said that these two men 
carried the Society in their satchels, its documents, its 
correspondence and its articles, from New Haven to 
Boston for its annual meeting, and the Society went back 
with them to New Haven. 

This condition of things continued for a quarter of a 
century. The first era in the history of the Society was 
the missionary one, the second was the Sanskrit one, the 
third is the Semitic one, returning to the studies pursued 
by Stuart and Robinson, but under utterly different con- 
ditions, 
could not be co-ordinated into a system. It was a day 
for collecting facts, not for sifting them, When Sanskrit 
became the key of the Indo-Germanic languages the time 
was ripe for the age of Whitney. In 1843 Grotefend was 
reported by Mr. Pickering to be groping about after the 
first clews to the Persian cuneiform writing. Then Raw- 
linson and Oppert and Hincks and Norris followed with 
remarkable discoveries, at first chiefly those of decipher- 
ment and history. It is hardly twenty years since Pro- 
fersor Schrader introduced the study into the German 
universities, and from Germany, not from England, this 
branch of learning has been brought to America. 
Scholars now feel they have a new grasp on the family 
of Semitic languages, and that they can begin to follow 
from its source the stream of history that has flowed in 
the Semitic channels. The interest in Sanskrit and Indo- 
Germanic languages has not decreased, but that in the 
Semitic languages has received an enormous momentum. 
There are now more teachers of Assyriology in the 
United States than in all Europe combined. Our univer- 
sities and theological seminaries offer a field to Semitic 
students unequaled elsewhere. Such men as Professors 
Lyon, Haupt, Brown, Hilprecht, Price, Harper and 
Jastrow represent this new drift, with Dr. Isaac H. Hall 
and Professors Gottheil and Frothingham in Syriac stud- 
ies, and Professors Toy and Moore and Jewett in Arabic. 
The number of Semitic students in the Oriental Society 
is now considerably larger than of those who devote 
themselves to Indo-Germanic studies. 

The great name of the first half century of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society is that of William D. Whitney, and 
its field of labor is the Sanskrit. But the outlook for the 
next half century is favorable for the production of 
many eminent scholars confined in no one field. The 
next half century will be one of research and explora- 
tion. The first volume of inscriptions collected by the 
Pennsylvania’s expedition to Babylonia was laid upon the 
table of the Society at its semj-centennial meeting. It isa 
beautiful volume, the handsomest cuneiform volume, per- 
haps, ever printed, and the inscriptions are of great value 
and antiquity. We believe that other great collections 
will be made and that much money and labor will be 
expended, and that, in the new fields now opening, the 
members of the American Oriental Society will do a 
work not inferior to any other country. We depend not 
on subvention from the Government support, but on 
the surer basis of the enterprise of public-spirited citi- 
zens, who will put into the hands of our scholars the 
means for carrying on investigations wherever they are 
needed. 

We must not leave the subject without recalling that 
the history of the world during the last half century 
shows the work of American Oriental scholars. The 
proffer of Hawaii to the United States is the fruit of the 
devotion of those men who were the earliest correspond- 
ing members of the Society. India and Turkey and 
Persia and Egypt are different and better countries for 
their work. Evangelization and education and enlighten- 
ment have been their product in the four quarters of the 
globe. The Rev. Lewis Grout, who prepared a paper on 
the Zulu languages for the first volume, and who is still 
engaged in grammatical and lexical work, has lived to 
see South Africa become a civilized empire by itself 
while Professor Salisbury, who is the only surviving 
active member among the founders of the Society, still 
lives in New Haven to see the wide enlargement in this 
country of that field of scholarship in which he planted 
the first seed, 


is 
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....President Cleveland appears to have made an excel- 
lent selection for Pension Commissioner. Judge Lochren, 
of Minnesota, was a gallant Union soldier, and will, there- 
fore, have sufficient sympathy for the pensioners; he isa 
Democrat, but is so little of a partisan that the Republic- 
an legislators of his State have highly indorsed him ; he 
has a judicial mind and a good reputation. We may, 
therefore, expecta fair administration of the Pension Bu- 
reau. He has the public confidence to begin with, and this 
is no small advantage. 


In their time the discoveries of Semitic scholars ° 





MORE QUESTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Has the American Board authorized any other than 
the Prudential Committee to examine and certify as to 
the qualifications of any person to serve as missionary 
No. 

After three examinations of any candidate and his re- 
jection in each instance by the Prudential Committee, 
and the indorsement of the action of that Committee by 
the Board itself, has the Prudential Committee any right 
to proceed to appoint the three times rejected candidate 
unless said applicant has so changed or modified his 
views as to conform strictly to the instructions of the 
Board concerning future probation? No. 

Is there in existence, at home or abroad, any author- 
ized sub-committee whose influence or wishes should be 
accepted by the Prudential Committee as sufficient 
warrant for the appointment of any person who has been 
previously and several times rejected by the Prudential 
Committee, with the approval of the Board? No. 

Has the Prudential Committee any power or right 
whatever to appoint Mr. Noyes, in view of his previous 
rejection, unless he makes, personally, a new application 
with a plain statement showing in what respect, and to 
what extent, his views on future probation have been 
changed since the previous action of the Prudential 
Committee, und since said actions were approved by the 
American Board? No. 

Is there any evidence that the Prudential Committee has 
received directly from Mr. Noyes a new application for 
an appointment as missionary, and has that Committee, 
if such is the fact, any new evidence from him showing 
that he has so changed or modified his views as to con- 
form strictly to the wishes and instructions of the 
American Board in all such cases? No. 

Unless the Prudential Committee has received direct 
ard positive evidence of such a change, can that Com- 
mittee proceed to appoint Mr, Noyes? No. 

Suppose forty missionaries on heathen grounds, or for- 
ty ora hundred out of the five thousand churches in this 
country, should ask for the appointment of Mr, Noyes, 
ought the Prudential Committee, in view of the history 
of the case, to proceed to commission him without new, 
direct and positive evidence of such a change as would 
warrant such action? No. 

We repeat the question now occupying the thought of 
thousands among the best friends and supporters of the 
American Board: What, if Mr. Noyes is now appointed, 
willthe Prudential Committee do with future applicants 
who cherish the same views that he has defended? And 
what will the American Board do ? 

These are momentous questions and cannot be post- 
poed. They confront the Prudential Committee, the 
American Board and its entire constituency, 

Let us here be permitted to say that Mr. Noyes has 
probably not openly presented his views to the 
people in heathen lands during his residence abroad. 
He would have, however, if appointed, the right to 
do so; and we do not believe the numerous friends 
and contributors of the Board desire to sustain a mis- 
sionary, who may, after his appointment, decide to take 
the “liberty” to express openly his views on future 
probation as occasion may require. 

We believe Mr. Noyes to be an earnest Christian man, 
like hundreds of others who do not assent to the views, 
doctrines and opinions entertained by the churches and 
the 250 chosen representatives of the American Board. 
That Board has directly, on several public occasions and 
also through its President, declared that the views of 
Mr. Noyes are unscriptural, divisive and dangerous, and 
hence Mr. Noyes cannot be employed or*his views be 
directly or indirectly indorsed. We seriously hope that 
a change has really occurred in the views of Mr. Noyes, 
in which case we should be glad to have him appointed 
as a missionary. 





» 





THE following extracts from letters, just received, should 
have the careful attention of every friend and supporter of 
missions, and particularly of such asare officially connected 
with the American Board. One of the very ablest, safest, 
best known and most popular Presbyterian divines in the 
nation —a doctor of divinity—with a crowded church every 
Sabbath, where plain, practical, Gospel truth is presented, 
upmixed with sensationalism, future probationism or 
any other ism, thus writes us : 


lam distressed at times over the display of “ broad” religious 
thinking made by those who represent and in a degree shape re- 
ligious feeling. ‘ Broad is the way that leadeth,” etc. 


The worthy writer of the above did not take the *‘ liberty ”’ 
of quoting the whole text referred to out of respect, we 
suppose, to a special class. Another able clergyman, a 
doctor of divinity, well known among the leading theo- 
logians of all denominations in the country thus speaks, 
after praising THE INDEPENDENT and its course on future 
probation : 


We are going into battle! We are to fight for our lives, for 
the Bible, for a personal God, for an atoning Savior, for the need 
of the new heart, for the final decisiveness of this life for all who 
know and reject this plan of salvation. It is high time we 
stopped fighting about the supposititious fate of supposititious 
heathen. While this has been going on in sight, heresies have 
been burrowing out of sight. Mines are already dug and laid 
that will force a rupture in both the Congregational and Presby- 
terian Churches. The men who are doing this are of purpose (I 
know it), keeping up this future probation fusilade as a mask 
and a decoy. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION ON DENOMINATIONAL | 
LINES. 


WE are glad to bring together so large a body of opin- 
ion on this very important subject. Christian union is 
attracting more and more attention ; denominations are 
drawing closer together; and, as the old controversies 
between them have mostly passed away, they are ob 
taining a clearer vision of the disadvantages and unnec- 
essary waste of their numerous divisions. Those who 
contribute to our symposium this week are representa- 
tive men, who are in a position to know and speak the 
mind of their respective denominations. They have a 
definite topic to consider, and therefore their discussion 
is kept within well-detined limits. To talk about Chris- 
tian union generally is one thing ; to talk about Christian 
union between certain denominations is another thing. 

The plan proposed by Dr. Carroll is, in brief, this: 
That while there may be good and sufficient reasons for 
the continuance of separate Presbyterian, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Lutheran, and other Churches, there ia really no 
excuse for so many branches of each of these divisions. 
He proposes that an effort be made within the lines of 
each denominational group to reduce the number of 
these branches, and shows how the twelve Presbyterian 
branches, for example, can with proper effort be reduced 
to three. 

Not one of the contributors, it will be observed, has a 
word to say against Christian union. They all believe 
either in Christian uvion or, at least, in Christian unity. 
Christian unity means Christian fraternity and Christian 
nearness. It is a good thing and should be cultivated. 
The more it is cultivated the stronger will be the desire 
for detinite fruits from it, As a sentiment it is good and 


| pleasant ; but it is no cure in itself for division. It sim- 
ply makes division more tolerable and less divisive in its 
spirit. Dr. George Dana Boardman seems to think that 
a reduction of the number of divisions in denominational 
groups would not bring us any nearer to real unity, but 
would contribute to an ‘‘intenser sectarianism.” It 
| seems to us that the result would be just the opposite. 
It is not the process of union that produces bitterness, 
but that of division. The sentiment which leads to re- 
union is a noble sentiment, just the opposite of that 
which leads to division. Whoever knew of a secession 
or division without bitterness? Whoever knew ofa re- 
union that did not bring joy and good feeling * 

A large number of the divisions of Protestantism stand 
for controversies and quarrels and bitternesses. Is it 
not well, as Dr. Niccolls proposes, that one who is anx- 
ious to live at peace with all the world, should first purge 
himself of all *‘ quarrels, alienations and separations in 
his own family circle’? And there is certainly point in 
Dr. Donald’s suggestion that Christian union should 
‘begin at home.” 

It is very encouraging to observe that all who repre- 
sent the Presbyterian group are strongly in favor of 
union. Dr. Niccolls believes that the twelve divisions 
could be reduced not simply to three, as proposed, but to 
two. Dr. Reid, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
while aware of all the difficulties to be overcome, be- 
jieves that Christian union should be planned for and 
worked for and prayed for. Dr. Howard, speaking for 
the Cumberland Presbyterians, shows how desirous they 
are for union with denominations of kindred doctrine 
and spirit outside of the Presbyterian group, but is not 
hopeful of union with the Calvinistic branches until the 
Westminster Confession shall have been modified. This 
doctrinal difficulty is probably not as large as it seems ; 
certainly the Calvinism of the Northern Presbyterian 
Cburch is not made offensive to Arninians in its pulpits, 

Federation seems to be the dominant thought with most 
cf the writers representing the Methodist group. Bish- 
op Hendrix, of the Southern Church, speaks of the 
sectional spirit as one of the great difficulties, mean- 
ing not that the South has a feeling against the North, 
but that the type of religion in the South differs in im- 
portant particulars from that in the North. Unques- 
tionably Southern Presbyterianism is more conservative 
than Northern, and so, doubtless, is Southern Metho- 
dism ; but he lays down one important principle which, if 
kept steadily in view, will do much to bring divided 
Churches together. That principle is this : 

‘“*No sect should seek to maintain an independent exist- 

ence unless it be able to give a very clear reason for doing 
s0.”’ 
He goes on to say that this reason may be found in the 
continuance of those conditions which made separation 
necessary. Most of these conditions, so far as the Meth- 
odist family is concerned, have ceased to exist, as Pro- 
fessor Crooks clearly indicates, Between Northern and 
Southern Methodism there is, of course, a barrier which 
time will be required to remove, Southern Methodism 
would probably be glad to unite with Northern 
Methodism if the latter were to ask its Negro members, 
numbering nearly a quarter of a million, to leave it. 
This, of course, it could not honorably do. 

Professors Valentine, Jacobs and Pieper speak hope- 
fully forthe Lutherans. They discern clearly the disad- 
vantages of division and agree that the gain to the 
Lutheran Church would be enormous if a perfect consol- 
idation of all its branches could be effected. Pro- 
fessor Pieper speaks of ‘‘ free conferences” which have 
been held among them with this object in view. The 
campaign, he says. for consolidation has been opened, 
and it is to be hoped it will be continued with encourag- 
ing results. 

Mr. Vedder and Dr. Tyler, representing the Regular 
Baptists and the Disciples of Christ, are strongly in 
favor of the union of those two bodies, They are very 
closely allied and differ in unimportant particulars. <A 
large work can be done among the Baptists in the way of 
consolidation. Their ecclesiastical system, as Dr. Ward 
has pointed out, is one of the least difficulties in the way. 
There are no practical differences in polity to be over- 
come. There are some in doctrine and in usage, but 
there is no reason why all the Freewill Baptists should 
not come togetber. Then there are a number of smaller 
bodies of Calvinistic Baptists whose separate existence 
seems to be entirely unnecessary. 

Two or three of our contributors think that union on 
denominational lines would be specially difficult, because 
they say that Church quarrels are of the most bitter kind, 
But we have illustrations in Canada of the possibility of 
consolidating several branches atonce. Not many years 
ago there were three or four Methodist branches and as 





many Presbyterian branches in Canada. The Methodist 
branches became one, and the union was so perfect that 
it was accomplished withouf a jar. The Presbyterians 
also united all their forces into one homogeneous and 
harmonious body. 

If this can be done in Canada it can be done in the 
Uniited States. We have more divisions, and, therefore, 
a larger task. All we need to dois to make a beginning. 
Let the African Methodists consolidate ; let the Reform- 
ed Churches consummate their federal union, and an im- 
pulse will be given to the union movement. A few ex- 
amples of this kind would call general attention to the 











advantages of consolidation, and we may be sure that 
the spirit of Christ would help various divisions to come 
together. 


_ 
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THE PROBLEM BEFORE THE SOUTHERN 
GOVERNORS. 


WE spoke a few weeks ago about the consolidation of a 
white and a colored school in Brooklyn, which had lin- 
gered to this time, the last remnants of the color line in 
the public school system of that city. The Southern 
Christian Advocate, of Columbia, 8S. C., thus comments 
on it: 





“There is no disputing in a matter of taste. If THE IN- 
DEPENDENT prefers to patronize a colored school and to as- 
sociate with colored people, why, by all means let it do so. 
But don’t attempt to force your ideas of social equality 
upon others. The South will not be dictated to in these 
matters by the folks ‘up yonder,’ and for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to attempt it is both silly and impertinent.” 

Oh, no, we made no attempt to dictate to the South. 
All we said about it was : 

* Here is a gentle little lesson for our good friends in the 
South, who think we do not understand anything about 
their peculiar conditions.” 

We understand perfectly well that this is a matter cf 
State rights, or city rights ; and we do nothing more than 
politely to suggest that a double system of schools is ex- 
pensive, at least in places where one color largely pre- 
dominates. 

When we suggested Jately that the Southern Govern- 
ors, in their coming meeting ia Richmond to promote 
immigration, should try first to learn what are the rea- 
sons why immigration does not naturally flow into the 
South as water flows downhill, the same paper answers : 

** One reason, and perhaps the main reason, why the tide 
of immigration has not turned toward the South, is the 
fact that such papers as THE INDEPENDENT have so con 
stantly and persistently misrepresented and slandered this 
section. The uninformed reader of Tuk INDEPENDENT has 
aright to conclude from what he reads in its pages that 
the South is peopled by barbarians, and that there is no 
security for property, liberty or life in this benighted sec- 
tion. THE INDEPENDENT knows better than this; but its 
chief amusement seems to be found in defaming the South 
and Southern people.” 

Have we done all that?) And we have only quoted re- 
ports in Southern papers. We are very sorry if our 
* slanders”” have had so mucheffect, We wish our friend 
would, without joking, give us its own serious explana- 
tion why water does not run downhill. We decline to 
believe that our talk affects gravitation. 

But we are willing to confess that, while we believe 
that the great majority of the people of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi are honest, and that 
their property, liberty and life are secure, we yet believe 
that less pains is taken than in other sections to edu- 
‘ate the poor working people, and that, as aconsequence, 
there is among them a condition of ignorance and vice 
which appears plainly in census statistics of illiteracy ; 
and that among those who are the leaders in social po- 
sition and intelligence there is, as compared with other 
sections, a failure to depend on law for the punishment 
of crime, as shown in the greater prevalence of the duello 
and of the courts of Judge Lynch. Are we mistaken in 
the fact, or in our conclusion that this may have some 
thing to do with the explanation of the problem before 
the Southern Governors ? 


> 


THE WORD THAT ENDURES. 





WE live in a failed world. Mankind is bankrupt. Its 
word is not sure. Self-interest often triumphs over 
trust and serves other ends than those of truth. If 
honesty sustains the severest test, still men are not in- 
fallible, and circumstances may break the plighted 
word, the solemn bond, and bring ruin to him that 
trusts. The word of man abideth not. ‘ Put not your 
trust in princes.” Nothing is absolutely sure. Punic 
faith did not begin or end with the Carthaginians. It is 
not characteristic only of princes, but of the whole 
race, 

What then? Shall we give it up as an unequal, hope- 
less contest? Is there no solid ground on which to 
build? Is there no certainty to which we can attain? 
According to the Apostle, there is. He says the ‘ word 
of the Lord endureth forever.” That is what we need ; 
something that endures forever ; something that does not 
depend on human stability ; nor on human prescience ; 
nor even on human life. These are all uncertain. We 
have tried them. We can only put our trust in that 
which abides through all vicissitudes; that endures 
through all circumstances and triumphs in all tests. 
Such, according to Peter, is the word of the Lord ; and 
this word, he says, is the Gospel. 

In the Gospel we may put our trust. Whatever else 
may fail us, in whatsoever or whomsoever we may be 
disappointed, the Gospel shall neither fail por disap- 
point us. We may test it as much as we will. We may 
test it at once, and satisfy ourselves of its certainty. 
We have asense of sin which troubles us. Let us rest 
in the Gospel and see how quickly it is removed. We 
have a fear of death. The Gospel convinces us of a res- 
urrection. We have a longing for immortality. The 


Gospel fills us with a hope of mansions in the Father’s 
house. We have a longing to be pure and holy, The 
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Gospel shows us how we may attain our heart’s desire. 
We look for a perfect life as an example. The Gospel 
gives us Christ. 

We may test it in many ways and prove its certuinty. 
Christ told us that the world should pass away, but 
his word should never pass away. Paul tested it, and 
his testimony was: ‘‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation,” 
Surely, this is what we want; this is certainty ; this is 
something which cannot be affected by the ‘‘ wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds”; by human fallibility 
and human mortality, 

‘‘The word of the Lord endureth forever.” 
puts his faith in that shall never be moved. 
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THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


THe American Oriental Socx ty is not so old by nearly 
a century as the Philadelphia Philosophical Society, 
which has the honor of having been founded by Benja- 
min Franklin; but when it celebrated, last week, the 
semi-centennial anniversary of its incorporated existence 
it could boast of being the oldest of all the American 
societies devoced to the study of language and literature. 
Out of it, as it were from an old hive, have gone half a 
dozen societies devoted to classics, philology, ethnology 
and folklore. But their departure has not deprived the 
Society of its purpose or itsactive membership. It never 
was more vigorous, never more honored or productive 
than it is to-day. 

Oriental studies may be said to have had their origin 
onthe day when Moses Stuart went, in 1810, from New 
Haven to Andover as Professor of Biblical Literature ; 
and yet he then only knew the Hebrew alphabet, and 
with the help of a very poor dictionary had read the five 
or six first chapters of Genevis and a very few psalms in 
an unpointed text. He did not know the Hebrew vow- 
There was a notion abroad at the time that the 
flebrew vowels were somewhat profane. But he had 
energy and genius, and he established a real school of 
American Hebraists and Orientalists, of whom the most 
distinguished were Edward Robinson, Bela B. Edwards 
and H, B. Hackett. 

But meanwhile another influence was aiding Oriental 
studies. Five years after Moses Stuart went to Andover 
the American Board was established to carry on foreign 
missions, and very soon afterward the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. Their missionaries were sent to In- 
dia, Burma, Turkey, Persia and the Sandwich Islands, 
These men had to bescholars. They had to translate 
the Bible into Oriental and Polynesian tongues and fre- 
quently to reduce a language to writing. They were the 
vanguard of Oriental learning and occupied almost 
alone the field of original research. 

After these influences, represented by Moses Stuart 
and the missionary boards, had been at work long 
enough for their results to appear, an organization like 
the American Oriental Society became necessary. Dr. 
William Jenks, a distinguished clergyman of the time, 
was the first to feel the need of it and to urge its estab- 
lishment ; aud he talked of it for nearly twenty years 
before, in 1842, he succeeded in bringing together a 
number of scholars who agreed to form a society under 
the presidency of John Pickering, Esq. The first meet- 
ing after incorporation was held in Boston, April 
7th, 1843, Mr. Pickering, tho a practicing lawyer of 
Boston, was regarded as the best general scholar of his 
day. He was well acquainted with half a dozen lan- 
guages and partially acquainted with a dozen or two 
more. He had written on subjects as widely apart as 
the dialects of the American Indians and Greek philology, 
and the most popular Greek lexicon of the day had been 
prepared by him, With Mr. Pickering as President, 
were associated Dr. Jenks, Moses Stuart and Edward 
Robinson as Vice Presidents, and Dr. Rufus Anderson, 
Dr. Barnas Sears, Prof. C. C. Felton, Sidney Willard 
and Prof. Bela B. Edwards as directors. 

These names represent the two influences we have 
spoken of. Professors Stuart, Robinson and Edwards 
were Hebraists, and Dr. Anderson and Dr. Sears were 
secretaries of two missionary societies. In his inaugural 
address, Mr. Pickering distinctly stated thau the United 
States at that time had missionaries in more diverse por- 
tions of the world than avy other country, and that this 
Society was organized in good part to provide a place for 
the publication of their discoveries. Accordingly, we 
find by examining the early volumes of the “ Journal” 
of the society that for the first ten years of its existence, 
its papers were almost wholly contributed by mission- 
aries, In the first volume a single article on cuneiform 
inscriptions, by Prof. Edward E, Salisbury, is the only 
exception, 

One fact mentioned by Mr. Pickering in his opening 
address was to bring an entirely new element of useful- 
ness into the Society and an enormous force into Ameri- 
can scholarship, He said that some young Americans 
were studying in Germany, and added, in a later foot- 
note, that one of them had returned to this country and 
had accepted a professorship of Sanskrit and Oriental 
languages in ‘the ancient and respectable college at 
New Haven,” having brought with him a collection of 
Oriental manuscripts. Mr. Pickering died in less than 
four years after his election as president of the Society, 
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and Prof. Bela B. Edwards wrote at the time in the first 
issue of the ‘‘ Journal” of the German Oriental Society 
that the American Society had nearly collapsed as the 
consequence of the death of its president and most dis- 
tinguished scholar. , 

For many years Professor Salisbury and Professor 
Whitney were practically the society. Professor Salis- 
bury was its corresponding secretary, and paid most of 
the expenses of its publications. Professor Whitney 
succeeded him in office in 1857, and the ‘“* Journal” had 
to depend on him and his pupils for its articles ; and 
through their development of a distinguished school of 
Sanskrit scholarship the society and the country were 
made their debtors. The country has long decided that 
Professor Whitney is the father of American philology. 
During these years it may be said that these two men 
carried the Society in their satchels, its documents, its 
correspondence and its articles, from New Haven to 
Boston for its annual meeting, and the Society went back 
with them to New Haven. 

This condition of things continued for a quarter of a 
century. The first era in the history of the Society was 
the missionary one, the second was the Sanskrit one, the 
third is the Semitic one, returning to the studies pursued 
by Stuart and Robinson, but under utterly different con- 
ditions. 
could not be co-ordinated into a system. It was a day 
for collecting facts, not for sifting them, When Sanskrit 
became the key of the Indo-Germanic languages the time 
was ripe for the age of Whitney. In 1843 Grotefend was 
reported by Mr. Pickering to be groping about after the 
first clews to the Persian cuneiform writing. Then Raw- 
linson and Oppert and Hincks and Norris followed with 
remarkable discoveries, at first chiefly those of decipher- 
ment and history. It is hardly twenty years since Pro- 
fessor Schrader introduced the study into the German 
universities, and from Germany, not from England, this 
branch of learning has been brought to America. 
Scholars now feel they have a new grasp on the family 
of Semitic languages, and that they can begin to follow 
from its source the stream of history that has flowed in 
the Semitic channels, The interest in Sanskrit and Indo- 
Germanic languages has not decreased, but that in the 
Semitic languages has received an enormous momentum. 
There are now more teachers of Assyriology in the 
United States than in all Europe combined. Our univer- 
sities and theological seminaries offer a field to Semitic 
students unequaled elsewhere. Such men as Professors 
Lyon, Haupt, Brown, Hilprecht, Price, Harper and 
Jastrow represent this new drift, with Dr. Isaac H. Hall 
and Professors Gottheil and Frothingham in Syriac stud- 
ies, and Professors Toy and Moore and Jewett in Arabic. 
The number of Semitic students in the Oriental Society 
is now considerably larger than of those who devote 
themselves to Indo-Germanic studies. 

The great name of the first half century of the Ameri- 
can O:iental Society is that of William D. Whitney, and 
its field of labor is the Sanskrit. Butthe outlook for the 
next half century is favorable for the production of 
many eminent scholars confined in no one field. The 
next half century will be one of research and explora- 
tion. The first volume of inscriptions collected by the 
Pennsylvania's expedition to Babylonia was laid upon the 
table of the Society at its semj-centennial meeting. It isa 
beautiful volume, the handsomest cuneiform volume, per- 
haps, ever printed, and the inscriptions are of great value 
and antiquity. We believe that other great collections 
will be made and that much money and labor will be 
expended, and that, in the new fields now opening, the 
members of the American Oriental Society will do a 
work not inferior to any other country. We depend not 
on subvention from the Government support, but on 
the surer basis of the enterprise of public-spirited citi- 
zens, who will put into the hands of our scholars the 
means for carrying on investigations wherever they are 
needed. 

We must not leave the subject without recalling that 
the history of the world during the last half century 
shows the work of American Oriental scholars. The 
proffer of Hawaii to the United States is the fruit of the 
devotion of those men who were the earliest correspond- 
ing members of the Society. India and Turkey and 
Persia and Egypt are different and better countries for 
their work. Evangelization and education and enlighten- 
ment have been their product in the four quarters of the 
globe. The Rev. Lewis Grout, who prepared a paper on 
the Zulu languages for the first volume, and who is still 
engaged in grammatical and lexical work, has lived to 
see South Africa become a civilized empire by itself 

while Professor Salisbury, who is the only surviving 
active member among the founders of the Society, still 
lives in New Haven to see the wide enlargement in this 
country of that field of scholarship in which he planted 
the first seed, 
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....-President Cleveland appears to have made an excel- 
lent selection for Pension Commissioner. Judge Lochren, 
of Minnesota, was a gallant Union soldier, and will, there- 
fore, have sufficient sympathy for the pensioners; he isa 
Democrat, but is so little of a partisan that the Republic- 
an legislators of his State have highly indorsed him ; he 
has a judicial mind and a good reputation. We may, 
therefore, expect a fair administration of the Pension Bu- 
reau. He has the public confidence to begin with, and this 





is no small advantage. 


In their time the discoveries of Semitic scholars - 








MORE QUESTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 





Has the American Board authorized any other than 
the Prudential Committee to examine and certify as to 
the qualifications of any person to serve as missionary 
No. 

After three examinations of any candidate and his re- 
jection in each instance by the Prudential Committee, 
and the indorsement of the action of that Committee by 
the Board itself, has the Prudential Committee any right 
to proceed to appoint the three times rejected candidate 
unless said applicant has so changed or modified his 
views as to conform strictly to the instructions of the 
Board concerning future probation? No. 

Is there in existence, at home or abroad, any author- 
ized sub-committee whose influence or wishes should be 
accepted by the Prudential Committee as sufficient 
warrant for the appointment of any person who has been 
previously and several times rejected by the Prudential 
Committee, with the approval of the Board? No. 

Has the Prudential Committee any power or right 
whatever to appoint Mr. Noyes, in view of his previous 
rejection, unless he makes. personally, a new application 
with a plain statement showing in what respect, and to 
what extent, his views on future probation have been 
changed since the previous action of the Prudential 
Committee, und since said actions were approved by the 
American Board? No. 

Is there any evidence that the Prudential Committee has 
received directly from Mr. Noyes a new application for 
an appointment as missionary, and has that Committee, 
if such is the fact, any new evidence from him showing 
that he has so changed or modified his views as to con- 
form strictly to the wishes and instructions of the 
American Board in all such cases? No. 

Unless the Prudential Committee has received direct 
ard positive evidence of such a change, can that Com- 
mittee proceed to appoint Mr, Noyes? No. 

Suppose forty missionaries on heathen grounds, or for- 
ty ora hundred out of the five thousand churches in this 
country, should ask for the appointment of Mr. Noyes, 
ought the Prudential Committee, in view of the history 
of the case, to proceed to commission him without new, 
direct and positive evidence of such a change as would 
warrant such action? No. 

We repeat the question now occupying the thought of 
thousands among the best friends and supporters of the 
American Board: What, if Mr. Noyes is now appointed, 
willthe Prudential Committee do with future applicants 
who cherish the same views that he has defended? And 
what will the American Board do ? 

These are momentous questions and cannot be post- 
pmed. They confront the Prudential Committee, the 
American Board and its entire constituency. 

Let us here be permitted to say that Mr. Noyes has 
probably not openly presented his views to the 
people in heathen lands during his residence abroad. 
He would have, however, if appointed, the right to 
do so; and we do not believe the numerous friends 
and contributors of the Board desire to sustain a mis- 
sionary, who may, after his appointment, decide to take 
the “liberty” to express openly his views on future 
probation as occasion may require. 

We believe Mr. Noyes to be an earnest Christian man, 
like hundreds of others who do not assent to the views, 
doctrines and opinions entertained by the churches and 
the 250 chosen representatives of the American Board, 
That Board has directly, on several public occasions and 
also through its President, declared that the views of 
Mr. Noyes are unscriptural, divisive and dangerous, and 
hence Mr. Noyes cannot be employed or his views be 
directly or indirectly indorsed. We seriously hope that 
a change has really occurred in the views of Mr. Noyes, 
in which case we should be glad to have him appointed 
as a missionary. 
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TuE following extracts from letters, just received, should 
have the careful attention of every friend and supporter of 
missions, and particularly of such asare officially connected 
with the American Board. One of the very ablest, safest, 
best known and most popular Presbyterian divines in the 
nation —a doctor of divinity—with a crowded church every 
Sabbath, where plain, practical, Gospel truth is presented, 
upmixed with sensationalism, future probationism or 
any other ism, thus writes us : 


lam distressed at times over the display of “ broad” religious 
thinking made by those who represent and in a degree shape re- 
ligious feeling. ‘ Broad is the way that leadeth,” etc. 


The worthy writer of the above did not take the “‘ liberty” 
of quoting the whole text referred to out of respect, we 
suppose, to a special class, Another able clergyman, a 
doctor of divinity, well known among the leading theo- 
logians of all denominations in the country thus speaks, 
after praising THE INDEPENDENT and its course on future 
probation : 


We are going into battle! We are to fight for our lives, for 
the Bible, for a personal God, for an atoning Savior, for the need 
of the new heart, for the final decisiveness of this life for all who 
know and reject this plan of salvation. It is high time we 
stopped fighting about the supposititious fate of supposititious 
heathen. While this has been going on in sight, heresies have 
been burrowing out of sight. Mines are already dug and laid 
that will force a rupture in both the Congregational and Presby- 
terian Churches. The men who are doing this are of purpose (I 
know it), keeping up this future probation fusilade as a mask 
and a decoy. 
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Cditorial Votes. 


WE are able to present to our readers this week an unu- 
sual series of articles on Christian union, with special dis- 
The 
symposium is opened with an article by Dr. H. K. Carroll, 





cussions of plans for denominational consolidation. 


who shows how numerous are the ‘‘ petty subdichotomies 
of schism” in the American Church, and who bas classified 
these denominations, indicating what ure the first hopeful 
lines of union. With this paper as a text, the subject is 
discussed by S. J. Niccolls, D.D., Northern Presbyterian, 
the Rev. William J. Reid, of the United Presbyterians, J. 
M. Howard, D.D., of the Cumberland Presbyterians, and 
the Rev. F. M. Foster, of the Reformed Presbyterians, who 
consider the union of the Presbyterian family; Dr. W. R. 
Huntington and E, Winchester Donald, D.D., speak from 
the standpoint of Episcopalians ; Prof. George R. Crooks 
of the Northern Methodist Church, Bishop Hendrix and 
E. E. Hoss, D.D., of the Southern Methodist Church, D. 8S. 
Stephens, D.D., of the Methodist Protestant Church, Bishop 
Tanner, of the African Methodist Church, and the Hon. 
John C. Dancy, of the African Zion Methodist Church are 
the representatives of the Methodist family ; Dr. William 
Hayes Ward speaks for the Congregationalists; President 
Valentine, Prof. H. E. Jacobs and President Pieper for the 
Lutherans; Dr. George Dana Boardman and the Rev. 
Henry C. Vedder for the Baptists; B. B. Tyler, D.D., for 
Edward 3B. Coe, D.D., for the Dutch 
Prof. E. V. Gerhardt the 
Such a notable series of 
articles on the subject has never before, we ure sure, been 


the Disciples; 


Reformed; and *for 


German Reformed Churches. 


brought together, and the views presented will be found 
very suggestive and instructive. There are other articles 
by Meta Lander, who writes un open letter to Christian 
Endeavorers on the use of tobacco; James Payn, whose 
English Notes are always interesting ; Grace Greenwood, 
who continues her very delightful reminiscences of old- 
time Washington, speaking especially of Henry Clay and 
Stephen A. Douglass; Professor Schaff, who tells of patris- 
tic and scholastic theology ; Kate Foote, whose Washing- 
ton Letter passes from Easter Day and Mar. Satolli to the 
fleets at Hampton Roads; Miss Sophia A. Walker, who 
describes the spring Exhibition ; Prof. G. F. Wright, who 
gives the arguments for the existence of glacial man in 
America; and the Rev. R. W. Miller, who describes the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, of which he is the 
There are poems by Lucy Larcom, Archibald 
Lampman, Mary R. Bartlett and Mrs. Darmesteter ; and 


president. 


stories by Arthur J. Pillsbury and Sydney Dayre. In 
order to publish all these articles without any loss to our 
editorial departments we are compelled to add eight pages 
to the regular number. 


WE are very glad that we are able to give information, 
which we have not yet seen in print in this country or 
abroad, of the discovery of an extremely important biblical 
manuscript, one of the Curetonian Syriac New Testament. 
We are not yet informed whether it contains the whole 
New Testament or not, but it does contain at least the 
four Gospels, substantially complete. It is a palimpsest 
manuscript, and the work of reading it is noteasy. The 
Curetonian is the earliest Syriac version of the New Testa- 
ment, going back, it is believed, into the second century, 
and was replaced in common use by the Peshitto, which is 
the ordinary Syriac version, and hitherto the most valu- 
able of all the versions of the New Testament. Only frag- 
ments of the Curetonian Syriac were before known, ob- 
tained from odd leaves of parchment found in the 
Nitrian Monastery. Scholars will be very much interested 
to know that this new manuscript, which we hope will be 
published before long, does not contain the last eight 
verses of Mark, altho the Nitrian fragments do contain 
part of them. We can hardly say what may not yet be 
expected. Within the last few years there have been discov- 
ered a commentary, from which we recover much of the 
Diatesseron of Tatian, the Teaching of the Apostles, the 
Apology of Aristides, portions of fragments of the Jeru- 
salem Syriac version of the New Testament, and the Gos- 
pel and Revelation of Peter. If we went back a little 
further we should have to add the Sinaitic manuscript, 
the Philosophumena of Hippolytus. Now what we most 
want to find are the writings of Papias and the Aramaic 
Matthew. We may add as another interesting item that 
a very fine old copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch has lately 
been brought to this country by the Rev. William S. Wat- 
son, of Guttenburg, N. J., and that it contains a colophon 
stating that it was written in 629 A.H., by Abraham ben 
Israel ben Ephraim ben Joseph, the prince king of Israel. 
This would be A.D. 1241, more than one hundred years 
earlier than the earliest dated Samaritan manuscript in 
the British Museum. 


BisHop O. P. FITZGERALD, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, contributes an interesting article to Zion’s 
Herald respecting the appointing power of Episcopal 
Methodism. He thinks that Episcopal Methodism has 
arrived at the “forks of the road.” He discerns a tendency 
to drift into Congregationalism. The other tendency, we 
suppose, is that toward the old method of appointing pas- 
tors. The essence of this method was that the churches 
had no part in it, and the ministers very little. Indeed, 
many of the ministers were in ignorance as to where their 
next field of labor would be until the last day of the con- 





ference when the appointments were read. In late years, 
the practice of churches ‘‘ calling’? ministers has grown 
very rapidly, and may be said to have become the rule in 
the Northern Church. Sometimes the bishop in the exer- 
cise of the unquestioned authority conferred upon him 
breaks up these *‘slates.’”’ Whenever he does, his action is 
quite sure to give rise to earnest protest and sometimes to 
ill feeling. Bishop Fitzgerald would reform this new 
method out of use. Jt is possible that it can be done in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which is more 
conservative; but any attempt to prevent leading 
churckes and ministers in the Northern body from 
making conditional arrangements before conference 
would produce a division in the Church. It is 
a tendency, according to our observation, too strong to be 
successfully resisted; and we do not believe that the 
bishops as a body desire to return to the old method. The 
representatives of the various churches are in a better po- 
sition to know what kind of pastors they need than the 
bishops ; and having, by the grace of the appointing power, 
been allowed large liberty in selection for several years 
past, they would not now consent to give it up. Moreover, 
to return to the old system of appointment would necessi- 
tate a large increase of the episcopal force and a districting 
of the bishops, so that each bishop could acquaint himself 
‘with the particular needs of every church within his dis- 
trict. As it is, the general superintendency is itinerant, no 
bishop presiding over the same conference oftener than 
once in ten or twelve years or so. We do not believe that 
many Northern Methodists will agree with Bishop Fitz- 
gerald in holding that the evil that endangers the “ integ- 
rity’? and threatens “ ruin’’ of Episcopal Methodism, is in 
the relaxation of the episcopal prerogative of appointing 
ministers. On the contrary, if that episcopal prerogative 
had not been relaxed, the Church would have been in a far 
less prosperous condition than it is to-day. 


No one is more earnest than Dr. W. R. Huntington, rec- 
tor of Grace Church, in this city, in his desire to achieve 
the reunion of Christendom on some such basis as that 
of the Lambeth Conference, first formulated by the 
Bishops of the American Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Chicago. In order to do this, as he says in his volume 
“The Peace of the Church,” of which a second edition has 
lately been published, it is necessary that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church itself bring its constitution into closer 
conformity with the principles formally inculcated at 
Lambeth. At the General Convention last October he 
proposed such constitutional amendments. He believes 
that the Lambeth Confession should be placed at the be- 
ginning of the constitution and that the Thirty-nine 
Articles should be removed. They were originally drawn 
up by the English Church as a defense against Rome of 
the sixteenth century; but Rome has changed her base 
since then, he says, and those articles are now wut of date. 
He looks forward to a time when the Thirty-nine Articles, 
bound up with the Westminster Confession, ‘‘ not thrown 
aside but laid aside, will be given a place of honorary re- 
tirement among the theological archives of the English- 
speaking peoples.”” He would not have them disowned, 
that would be ‘‘an act of deep ingratitude”; while to 
“disuse them might be an act of discriminating wisdom.” 
Altho Dr. Huntington’s proposition did not find favor at 
the last General Convention, the subject is now before the 
Church, and we can already see that the drift in that 
Church is toward simpler, more comprehensive, more in- 
clusive doctrinal statements, with a view toward the com- 
ing time when Churches now divided shall come into some 
sort of federal if not organic union. 

WE are glad to learn that the Government at Washing- 
ton has taken prompt and vigorous action in regard to the 
troubles in Turkey. Secretary Gresham has cabled to 
Minister Thompson at Constantinople, demanding not 
only prompt reparation for the burned seminary, but the 
punishment of all parties found guilty in the matter. The 
absolute inviolability of official correspondence is insisted 
upon, and if necessary a special messenger is to be sent to 
Marsovan to consult with Consul Jewett. The Turks have 
tried to avoid the responsibility of the outrage by claiming 
that the missionaries themselves are responsible for the 
placards which they say have been posted by the students 
of the college. This is, of course, absurd, and our Govern- 
ment has done well to demand that reparation and protec- 
tion be assured for American property, and then they may 
investigate as muchas they please. The investigation, how- 
ever, must be made complete, even if it shows, as we have 
the best of reasons for believing, that the Turkish‘oflicials 
themselves were the instigators of the crimes they seek to 
punish, and that the placards in question were posted by 
softas, or students at the mosques whom the Sultan re- 
cently expelled in large numbers from Constantinople, and 
who are now scattered all over the Empire. As matters 
stand now we look to Minister Thompson and hold him 
responsible. His course is very plain, but it will require 
inflexibility and patience. Every effort will be made to 
cloud the issue and avert attention to minor points. In 
order to successful defense of the reasonable demands of 
the 200 American residents in Turkey and the protection of 
their property, amounting to over $2,000,000, the Turkish 
Government must be held strictly to account in this case. 
There is no desire to shield guilty men, but we cannot 
allow disaster to innocent men. 





SouTH CAROLINA is to try an experiment in the State 
regulation of the liquor traffic. Under what is known as 
the Evans’s Dispensary Bill, which was passed by the Legis- 
lature at its recent session, the State is to control all sales 
of liquor. It is an adaptation of the Gothenburg system, 
which has been in use in Sweden and Norway for some 
years. Under it licenses are granted to companies to sell 
spirituous liquors under certain limitations. These com- 


panies are to receive six per cent. for capital invested, and 
to turn all profits in excess of this amount over to the 
State. Each company has a monopoly of the businessin its 








particular locality. Beer and wines are excepted from the 
provisions of the system ; but in South Carolina these are 
included, and hereafter there cau be no legal saloons in the 
State except those controlled by the State authorities. The 
Legislature has appropriated $50,000 as capital to start the 
business, and Governor Tillman proposes to buy a stock 
of liquors with this money and on the credit of the 
State. The purpose of the law is to insure, we suppose, 
that good liquors shall be sold; that they shall be 
sold only to persons entitled to receive them, 
and that all the conditions of restriction shall be properly 
observed. Whatever profit there may be in the sale will go 
to the State and not to individuals. The reason that the 
liquor traffic has become so great a traffic is because there 
are large profits in it. If it should cease to be profitable, 
men now engaged in it would go into other lines of busi- 
ness. They do not sell liquor because they want to debauch 
their fellow-men, but because they want to make money; 
and as a general thing they are willing to do anything 
to increase their profits. They become hardened to evi- 
dences of suffering and of degradation and ruin, regarding 
these as incidental to the business. Their one purpose is 
to make money. If the possibility of profit were no longer 
before them they would cease to be liquor dealers. We 
shall wait with intebest to see how the South Carolina law 
operates. There s°ems to be no question of its constitu- 
tionality, as the lawyers who have been consulted by the 
liquor dealers advise them to run no risk, but to close 
their places of business promptly on the first of July, when 
the new law takes effect. 





THE spring elections in Kansas and Missouri, last week, 
are very significant. They show that the Populist move- 
ment is rapidly declining. Everywhere in Kansas, one of 
the strongest Populist States last fall, Republican tickets 
were successful. Very few Populists were returned in the 
municipal elections.’ The incapacity of the Populist legis- 
lators seems to have disgusted voters, and they have re- 
turned to their allegiance to the Republican Party. The 
campaign was made on the Populist Legislative record, 
and the result is an ouerwhelming Populist defeat. <A 
feature of the municipal elections was the large vote of 
women. In one place more women voted than men. Their 
vote was specially strong where the enforcement of Pro- 
hibition was at issue. The women are said to be jubilant, 
as they now believe that suffrage will be given them for 
the general elections, In Michigan and Ohio large Repub- 
lican gains were reported ; but the State election in Rhode 
Island favored the Democrats, who elected both Congress- 
men, and cast a plurality for their candidate for Governor. 
The Legislature isin doubt. So far as choice was made 
the parties are a tie. Second e'ections were held on Satur- 
day, in anumber of districts, but in several cases without 
result. The inconvenience of the majority law is so great 
that it seems strange that it is not done away with. 
Three elections, with the possibility of no result in some 
instances, are an absurdity. We must wait until this 
process is completed before we shall know the complexion 
of the Leyislature. Until that is settled we cannot know 
who is to be Governor. 


LAST week the municipal election was held in Chicago, 
and Carter Harrison, the nominee of the Democratic Party, 
was elected by a large plurality over Allerton, who was the 
nominee of the citizens and Republicans. One of the daily 
papers, in commenting on this result, which was entirely 
unexpected, and which was strongly opposed by the best 
element in the Democratic Party, says: 

“The forces of misrule are in the ascendency, and for two 

years to come the city of Chicago is to be in the hands of the thugs 
and gambling element.” 
Harrison has been Mayor of the city before, and it was 
thought when he went out of office that he would never 
have the opportunity to enter it again. But the worst ele- 
ments of the city seem to have combined in his behalf, 
and he is to be the chief magistrate of the city during the 
World’s Fair. It isto be greatly regretted that a better 
and nobler representative of Chicago was not chosen to 
this position auring Chieago’s most important year. We 
seem to have the reputation abroad of having the worst 
municipal governments of any civilized country -in the 
world, and we fearthat our foreign visitors will only find 
reason at the seat of the Fair to fasten this reputation 
upon us. 


....A prize fight, or murder fight, took place near Syra 
cuse, in this State, last week, which resulted in the death 
of one of the participants. The fight was clearly contrary to 
the law of the State, and yet it was not interrupted either 
by the police or by the sheriff or his deputies. One of the 
fighters died from a blow he received, and his antagonist 
has been arrested and held. Under our laws this is a case of 
manslaughter ; and we trust that whatever punishment the 
law decrees will be visited upon the guilty person, and 
that those who abetted this violation of the statutes and 
of the decencies of our civilization will be arraigned and 
punished as the law provides. These sports, so called, are 
but one degree removed from the brutality of bull fights : 
and it is a shame and disgrace to any State where they are 
allowed to take place openly, or otherwise,with the knowl- 
edge of the peace authorities. 


....On last Saturday there was celebrated in this city the 
two hundredth anniversary of the introduction of the 
printing press into New York, brought by William Brad- 
ford from Philadelphia. Bradford’s press was employed at 
first to print public documents, and it was not until 1725 
that Bradford issued the first paper, The Weekly Gazette, 
a half-sbeet of foolscap, containing a few items of current 
news, prices of staple articles, an occasional advertisement 
of the sale of land, or of a runaway slave. Mr. Charlton 
T. Lewis’s historical address in honor of William Bradford 
was a worthy tribute to the founder of the New York News- 
paper, and to the power of the press. A bronze tablet will 
be put up at No. 81 Pearl Street, the site of Bradford’s first 
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printing office, and in the Cotton Exchange, where his 
paper was first issued. 


_... At the Centennial celebration in this city two years 
ago there was no more interesting exhibit than that of the 
Washington relics. We are glad that a similar collection, 
perhaps a larger one, of Colonial and Revolutionary relics 
is to be connected with the New York exhibit at Chicago. 
It will contain portraits, miniatures, silver, autographs and 
relics of all kinds that have belonged to characters promi- 
nent in the history of the State from its first settlement 
until 1800, and information about such objects in any one’s 
possession is asked for by Mrs. Frederic A. Jones, 21 East 
Eleventh Street, in this city. We heartily hope that every 
other one of the Old Thirteen States will provide a simi- 
lar exhibition. 


....The New York Observer will close next month the 
seventieth year of its publication, and claims to be the old- 
e3t religious paper in the country which has been pub- 
lished continuously under the same name. THE INDE- 
PENDENT has had many atilt with The Observer in the 
years of its existence, but since the Civil War settled so 
many questions, we have had less occasion for differences. 
It bas been a paper of positive, conservative views, and has 
made a fame for its editors, if it were not better to say 
that they gave it fame. It was never edited in a better 
spirit than now, and we give it our hearty good wishes. 


....In reply to a request from the Board of Lady Mana- 
gers of the World’s Columbian Exposition we have done 
our best to get up a little enthusiasm in the selection of 
national flowers. We are informed that Ladies’ Boards in 
twenty-four States or Territories have selected flowers: 
Ohio, the buckeye; Virginia, the tobacco; New Mexico, 
the cactus; and Kentucky, the trumpet flower. Butif tke 
States are each first to select a flower, we think there will 
be none left for the country. . 


....The work of decapitating fourth-class postmasters 
goes on merrily, but not so rapidly as anxious Democrats 
and worried patronage dispensers would like. Maxwell is 
said to be less dexterous as an axman than Clarkson or 
Stevenson; nevertheless, the Mugwumps are distressed. 
Party pressure, however, is stronger than the influence of 
the Independents. Thefault is not that of the party or 
Administration so much as it is that of the system. 


.... We hope the reported attack upon one of our Consul- 
ates in Peru, for which we wait definite information, will 
not prove to bea serious incident. Our Government has 
instructed our minister to Peru to investigate promptly, 
and, if the facts warrant it, to ask for an expression of re- 
gret from Peru, the punishment of the guilty and repara- 
tion. This is just right. Anything less would be weak. 
Anything more, at this stage, is not required. 


....A reform movement seems to be sweeping over our 
Southern neighbor—Mexico. Several States have passed 
laws abolishing bull fighting, and it is expected that the 
National Congress will complete the work by a general 
prohibitory bill. This is a very gratifying indication of 
the working of good influences in our sister Republic. 
Mexico without ball fights and without revolutions is 
Mexico under the control of the new civilization. 


....Petty politicians have defeated the bill for the con- 
solidation of New York and Brooklyn. Now let the people 
take the matter up, and see that legislators are chosen 
next fall who can take a broader view of the question and 
legislate for the higher interests of both cities. 


....A writer in The Morning Star asks: ‘‘ Why donot 
Christian voters vote the Prohibition ticket ’’’ We sup- 
posed they did. Weknow they vote the Republican and 
Democratic tickets, and are sorry if none of them vote the 
Prohibition ticket. 


...-Other offices in Temple Court were burned, but those 
of the Baptist Home Mission Society were saved—by water. 





THE TIFFANY EXHIBIT. 


AT the Paris Exposition there was no more remarkable 
exhibit than that of Tiffany & Co., and it received the high- 
est praise and awards. That exhibit is to be surpassed at 
Chicago, as is proved by the view of it offered to the public 
in New York this week. 

The value of the exhibit is over one million dollars. 
Every variety of precious and semi-precious stones used in 
the fine arts is shown, from the crude form in the matrix 
to the cut and polished gems, mounted or unmounted. The 
process of cutting and polishing stones in actual operation 
will be a part of this exhibit in Chicago. Among these 
gems will be the famous ‘‘ Tiffany diamond,” and there 
will be a special display of Americanpearls. One pearl 
necklace shown is worth $100,000 and another $200,000. 
Wonderful compositions of gems for jewelery are in the 
collection, one of which, a foulard, or Spanish epaulet, is a 
solid mass of precious stones, containing a thousand dia- 
monds, as many emeralds, and several large yellow sap- 
phires., 

Besides the extraordinary display of gems and jewelry in 
every form, are the curious and fancy pieces in silver and 
precious stones which rival the art and excel the richness 
of the most beautiful work of Chinese and Japanese artists 
in metal. Such is a wonderful incense-burner in the form 
of a rattlesnake of life size, strangling a duck; also an ex- 
traordinary flowerpot of rhodonite, with sapphire gravel, 
out of which grows a Japanese plant enameled on gold, and 
a caterpillar and a butterfly of diamonds. 

The sterling silver exhibit is such as might be expected 
from this famous house. There are vases and dishes of all 
sorts of suggestions, Egyptian, Persian, Assyrian, Byzan- 


tine, Norse and Aztec; and the decorative effect is hight- 
ened by combination with the silver of such opaque and 
translucent stones as jade, lapis lazuli, rhodonite, moon- 
stones and aqua marines. These objects will be on exhibi- 





tion at Tiffany’ 
a. piece s store during the present week, and will 


Visitors. 


Chicago. They are sure to attract many 


Ueligions Intelligence. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND 
PHILIP AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


BY THE REV. RUFUS W. MILLER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL. 








THE Brotherhoood of Andrew and Philip is a young 
men’s organization in the local church or congregation. 
The first chapter is now nearly five years old, having been 
organized May, 1888, in the Second Reformed Church, 
Reading, Penn. The characteristic idea of the Brother- 
hood is personal work in connection with the regular serv- 
ices of the Church and existing Young Men’s Bible-classes 
and Young People’s prayer-meetings. The banding of men 
together is not only helpful for division of work, system, 
muiual co-operation and placing of personal responsibil- 
ity, but is in accord also with a fundamental principle of 
human nature. The young man’s social nature craves the 
companionship of his fellows, and the peculiar work to be 
done to reach him can be done best by his fellows. 
Young men are clannish, are gregarious, and herd 
in kind. In this “‘Age of Lodges” the facts go 
to prove that an exclusively young men’s organi- 
zation is best able to interest and reach them. The suc- 
cess of numerous secular orders, composed as they are ex- 
clusively of men, and under a federal form of government, 
the success of the Young Men’s Christian Association as a 
united enterprise of the Church, the success of such paro- 
chial organizations as the Young Men’s Guild of the 
Church of Scotland, the Young Men’s Friendly Society of 
the Church of England, and similar organizations in this 
country (as the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church) attest the truth that there is 
marked power in this form of organization. 

According to the Constitution, the name of the organi- 
zation is the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, based 
upon the accounts given in John 1; 41-48; 12: 20-22, and 
the statement of Jas. 5: 16, 19, 20. Its object is solely the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom among young men, and it has 
two rules—the rule of prayer each day for the Brotherhood, 
and of service in the form of an earnest effort each week to 
bring at least one young man within hearing of the Gos- 
pel. The essential condition of admission is that the can- 
didates pledge themselves, in the presence of the chapter, 
to obey the rules of the Brotherhood so long as they shall 
be members. Provision is made for chartered chapters, 
conventions and councils. The chapters in any particular 
evangelical body shall be associated together in the direc- 
tion of the church or denomination to which they belong, 





and through their denominational council shall be repre- 
sented in the Federal Council, which is made up of three 
delegates from each denominational Brotherhood, ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council of the denomination 
which they represent, and which has the supervision of 
common Brotherhood interests. The conventions are Fed- 
eral, Denominational and District, and are held at least 
biennially. Each denominational Brotherhood is expected 
to arrange for the financial support of the work within its 
own bounds, and the Federal Council is to arrange for the 
due proportion of expense to be paid by the Executive 
Councils of the respective denominations, and by other 
chapters in affiliation with the Federal Council. 

There are now 112 regularly enrolled Chapters, 68 in the 
Reformed Churches, 22 in the Presbyterian and 22 in the 
Congregational Churches,in sixteen States and in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Many of these are organized in the strong and 
influential churches of the denominations, such as Marble 
Collegiate, New York, Heidelberg, Philadelphia, of the Re- 
formed Church; Bethany Presbyterian, Philadelphia, First 
Presbyterian, Washington, D. C.; Berkeley Temple, Bos- 
ton, Armour Mission, Chicago, of the Congregational. 
There are three Executive Councils for these Chapters 
and a regularly appointed Federal Council, rep:esenting 
all the Chapters. The membership is now in round num- 
bers about 3,500. 

This Federal form of government includes first of all and 
as fundamental the approval of the minister or officers in 
charge of any particular congregation, and there must be 
this continuing approval or the charter is withdrawn. 
Second, the opportunity for the utmost denominational 
supervision as well as control of the methods and workings 
of Chapters in the particular denomination. As long as 
denominations exist and there are probably good reasons for 
their existence, the Federal idea will conserve denomina- 
tional benefits as such. Each denomination can manage 
the Brotherhood work according to the spirit and genius 
and methods of that particular denomination, and with- 
out fear that foreign methods will be introduced. This 
direct denominational control removes the danger feared 
so often by conservative pastors, that an agency for Chris- 
tian work is not of the Church, and that it may override 
Church authority. The organization is so flexible in char- 
acter that it is capable of being molded by the denomina- 
tional life and consciousness, and the men of a denomina- 
tion are sure to be brought close together in a social, fra- 
ternal and practical way. 

Fivally, this Federal idea isan aid to Church unity. It 
seems to be conceded that Church unity must come along 
practical lines ; must be a union of Church work and effort 
for the saving of souls. Like everything else of worth 
that grows, Church union is of slow growth. Nowthe 
Federal idea adapts itself to this faet. By brotherly fel- 
lowship, by union in the great essentials of Christian work, 
by charitably allowing for existing differences of differing 
Church polities, it is a movement in the line of Church 
union along God-given, natural channels. Inter-denom- 
inational gatherings truly are a help to Church unity, but 
this bringing the matter closer home to the denomina- 
tional standpoint will the more quickly open the way for 
a union in very deed and in name. 

Federation is in theair. The Brotherhood of Andrew 








and Philip has made it an accomplished fact in its seeking 


- 


to fulfill the object of its existence. And it heartily in- 
vites any congregation of Christians to take and use its 
simple yet potent form of interesting men in prayer and 
effort in behalf of their fellows. The General Secretary is 
T. A. Wonder, 1423 Mosher Street, Baltimore, Md. In- 
quiries from the Presbyterian Church may be addressed : 
A. R. Fougeray, Sec., 2037 Fitzwater Street, Philadelphia. 
From Congregational Churches to Berkeley Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


atin 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT will sail for Europe May 
20th,to hold conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Switzerland, Germany and elsewhere. 








....Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of Chicago, who has recently had 
his quarter century anniversary, has received in twenty- 
five years, 1,683 members by letter, and 1,682 by confession, 
3,365 in all. 


...-A presbytery of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church has been formed at Princeton, N. J. It includes 
seven churches, of which six are weak mission churches, 
one only being strong enough fully to support itself. The 
movement is chiefly due to the influence of the Rev. John 
Miller, of Princeton. 


....The Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., whose writings on In- 
spiration have called forth so much attention in England, 
has just arrived in New York. He comes to deliver the 
Lyman Beecher (The British Weekly calls them the 
Lyman Abbott) course of Lectures on Preaching at Yale, 
and will be in this country only a few weeks. 


.... The Newark and New Jersey Methodist Conferences 
have adopted strong resolutions with reference to the race- 
track bills, branding with “infamy those members of the 
Legislature who voted for those most infamous laws,” and 
promising support only to those candidates for the Legis- 
lature next fall who pledge themselves to repeal those 
laws. 


....The Thirtieth International Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations will be held in ladianapolis, 
Ind., May 10th-l4th. Among the topics to be discussed 
are, Bible Study, Educational Work, The Relation of the 
Individual Association to Work for Boys, Colored Young 
Men, Foreign-speaking Young Men, College Work, Phys- 
ical Departments, Work in Foreign Mission Lands. 


.... It is reported from Rome, that the Pope has just com- 
pleted an examination of the question of the study 
of the Scriptures, having devoted inquiry especially 
to the diverse opinions of savants on great biblical ques- 
tions. It is said that he will indite a letter to bishops re- 
questing them toenjoin upon their flocks a more profound 
study of the Scriptures and a larger place in the schools 
for the study and critical explanation of hermeneutics. 
He urges the necessity of keeping in the track of modern 
progress and discovery in order to adapt Catholicism to 
the needs of the day. 


...-The Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, Bishop of 
California, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, died at 
San Francisco, April 7th. Bishop Kip was born in New 
York City in1811. He was of French descent, his family 
having been driven by religious persecution to Holland, 
whence they came to this country, being among the earlier 
settlers of New Amsterdam. Bishop Kip graduated at 
Yale College in 1831, and took orders in 1835. He served 
at Morristown, N. J., Grace Church, this city, and at 
Albany until 1853, when he was appointed missionary 
bishop of California. Four years later he was elected 
bishop. He was a pronounced High Churchman. 


...-Dr. Talbot W. Chambers is very strongly in favor of 
federal union between the Reformed (German) and the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Churches. In an article contributed to 
The Christian Intelligencer giving twelve reasons why the 
classes of the Reformed Dutch Church should approve the 
plan, he says that the notion that this proposed union 
‘stands in the way of a large federation embracing a num - 
ber of distinct bodies is a mere pretense or a foolish delu- 
sion. If what is now proposed should be adopted and suc- 
ceed, it would be a pattern of indefinite imitation.”’ The 
failure of the plan would, he thinks, be a “ heavy dis- 
couragement,” 


.... There has been manifested in late years quite a strong 
tendency among the Lutheran synods toward consolida- 
tion. Two or three years ago three large bodies were thus 
consolidated into the United Norwegian Church, making a 
body of about 96,000 communicants. Within a few weeks 
three German Synods in the Northwest—the Wisconsin, 
the Minnesota and the Michigan, belonging to the Synodi- 
cal Conferences—have united and formed ‘The General 
Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan and Other 
States.’’ These three synods therefore become another gen- 
eral body, no longer adhering to the Synodical Conference, 
which is left with only two synods—the Missouri and the 
English of Missouri. The Wisconsin Synod embraces 420 
congregations and 85,000 communicants. 


...-A year ago the General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Churck urged that the different boards of the 
Church should be located together. Accordingly, during 
the summer the Reformed Church Building at 25 East 
Twenty-second Street was secured, and last week was for- 
mally opened. The building has a frontage of 33 feet and 
a depth of 100 feet, and has commodious quarters for all 
the brancbes of the denominational work. These include 
the Boards of Publication, of Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sions, of Education, of Direction, the Woman’s Executive 
Committee of Domestic Missions, the Women’s Board of 
Foreign Missions, The Mission Field, and The Mission 
Gleaner. There is also a pleasant assembly room for the 
various meetings of boards, classes, societies, etc. The 





dedicatory exercises were conducted by the Rey. Joachim 
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Elmendorf, D.D., ard there were a number of speakers. 
There were over 1,000, persons present from all parts of the 
country. and the exercises were deeply interesting. The 
cost of the building was $67,000, and the care of providing 
it devolved on the Board of Direction. 


.... Father Hyacinthe has sent a letter of thanks to bis 
many Christian freinds in this country for their cordial 
interest in his work as manifested during his wife’s re- 
cent visit to this country. He says: 


** God has blessed our efforts very greatly, and the leaven of re- 
form bas certainly penetrated the ‘lump’ of the nation. But 
heing deprived of all our churches by the unrighteous pact—the 
Concordat, made by the first Napoleon and Pius VII (which 
binds the Church and State in mutual servitude and mutual 
hostility); and being also deprived of the salary of the State 
both of which are accorded to Romanists, Protestants and Jews, 
and also to Mohammedans and Buddhists throughout our great 
colonies —it is in the nature of Christian love and confidence that 
we ask help of our brethren in happier lands and freer Churches 
in this our day of great effort and sore distress !” 

.... The Mills meetings in Minneapolis closed April 10th. 
The closing services were very interesting, especially as 
Mr. Mills made the following practical application of the 
truths he had been preaching to the 8,000 people in his au- 
dience. He said: 


* Never since the day of Pentecost has there been such unity as 
there is in the Church to-day. This ought to nerve the good citi- 
zens to throttle the vice in your fair city. It is a shame that, as 
you came here to-night, you had to pass within a stone's throw 
of infamous dens of shame. If the men here would work for it 
they could make this acity without a saloon. [Applause.] Your 
Mayor, your city council and your judges ought to be priests of 
God. They would be if the people here to-night demanded it. 
Places of evil are supported by the indifference of men whose 
business it is to close them up. When you care as much for sav- 
ing men as the saloon keeper does for the dollar or the libertine 
for lust, you will take these evils by the throat, and say, Stop! 
and they will stop. 

“I charge every man of influence, every minister of God, to 
bring what power he has to bear upon city officials who counte- 
nance the least vice for any subterfuge. Any one who has not 
been in this fight hasa right toexpect that a son may stagger 
into Hell or that a daughter may come to the embrace of a licen- 
tious wretch.” 


....The Long Island Presbytery, at its spring meeting, 
answered the overtures from the General Assembly on Re- 
vision and on Deaconesses in the negative, and unanimous- 
ly requested the appointment by the Assembly of a com- 
mittee to prepare a succinct and comprehensive statement 
of the essential doctrines of the Christian religion, as held 
by the Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Clarence H. Wil- 
son, of Sag Harbor, and Elder J. G. Tuthill, of New Suf- 
folk, were elected commissioners to the General Assembly. 
The Presbytery of Zacatecas, Mexico, at its spring meet- 
ing, answered the overture on Deaconesses in the affirma- 
tive, and declined to take action on the overtures on Revi- 
sion, on the ground that they had been working very 
harmoniously under the Confession as it now stands, and 
that it was not expedient to take the time for discussion 
from other and more pressing duties. The Newark Pres- 
bytery adopted a report recommending an amendment to 
the Book of Discipline, and overturing the Assembly to 
remove certain objectionable features illustrated by the 
action of the Prosecuting Committee in the Brigys case. 
The report said : 


“ Under the provisions of the new Book of Discipline, in case 
of process the Prosecution Committee is endowed with extraor- 
dinary powers in that, 

“ Firat—A committee appointed by the Presbytery has power to 
override the will of its creator and to proceed with cases which 
the Presbytery has formally and deliberately dismissed, thus the 
creature becoming greater than its creator. 

* Second—By its right of appeal in case of an acquittal; first, 
it puts the creating body in the anomalous position of appealing 
from its own verdict, and, second, it puts a man twice on trial 
for his ecclesiastical life under the same offense. 

“Third—It gives power toa litigious committee seriously to 
disturb the peace of the Church.” 


The election of delegates to the General Assembly resulted 
in Drs. Frazer and Hollifield being chosen. 


....The Presbytery of Philadelphia at its meeting last 
week discussed the Revision Overtures and elected Com- 
missioners to the General Assembly. The discussion on 
Revision was in regard to the doctrine of Elect Tnfants. 
Dr. Munro had o tered as a substitute for the report of the 
Committee the following : 


“Those of the elect who are incapable of being outwardly 
called by the ministry of the Word are redeemed by Christ and 
regenerated by the Spirit, who worketh when and where and 
how he pleaseth.” 


After considerable discussion this was rejected by a vote of 
21 to 28. A motion was then made to strike out the whole 
of Section 3 of Chapter X. This was lost by 19 to 32, and 
the Committee’s report was adopted as follows: 

“Infants dying in infancy, and all other persons tot guilty of 
aetual transgression, are included in the election of grace, and 
are regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit ; so also 


are all other elect persons who are not outwardly called by the 
Word.” 


The other items in the report were acted on affirmatively. 
The Rev. Dr. Dickey then presented an overture which 
was unanimously adopted calling upon the Assembly to 
appoint and instruct a committee 


“to prepare brief Articles of Faith, which shall set forth the 
essential and fundamental doctrines revealed in the Word of 
God, and report to the succeeding General Assembly, with the 
understanding that when such Articles of Faith have been pre- 
pared, reported and submitted to all the presbyteries, and when 
two-thirds of the presbyteries shall have adopted these Articles 
of Faith, the same shall be declared to be a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the Church, to be subscribed to, and, together with the 
Standards already adopted as the Constitution of the Church, 
and in like terms of subscription, as containing with the other 
Standards the syst>n bslisyed to be contained inand revealed 


by the Word of God,” 





The overture in regard to Deaconesses was answered in 
the affirmative. Nominations were made for Commission- 
ers to the General Assembly, resulting, after four ballots, 
in the choice of the following: Ministers—The Revs. Thos. 
A. Hoyt, D.D., George D. Baker, D.D., A. G. McAuley, 
D.D., and C. A. Dickey, D.D. Elders—R. H. Hinckley, 
George Griffiths, Andrew Blair, William Graydon, M.D., 
and George Stevenson. 


.... The Mormon Conference in connection with the dedi- 
cation of the new Mormon Temple commenced April 4tb. 
For some days the people had been coming in in 
crowds from every part of the country. The exercises 
were opened with singing the hymn ‘“‘Come let us anew 
our journey pursue,’ and then came addresses by Presi- 
dent Woodruff and George Q. Cannon, the latter chiefly 
historical. On April 5th there were other addresses, and 
Thursday, April 6th, was the first day of dedication. The 
weather was most unpropitious, a wind blowing like a 
tornado, unroofing buildings and uprooting trees. About 
2,500 members passed into the inner temple, and hundreds 
more sought but could not gain admission. For these 
special services were held on the followingdays. The exer- 
cises, which were secret, opened with an anthem composed 
for the occasion by Prof. Evan Stephens, leader of the choir. 
This was followed by a few remarks by President Wood- 
ruff, who next offered the dedicatory prayer. This was 
the feature of the exercises. In it the President thanked 
God that he raised up Joseph Smith and Brigham Young 
and gave the latter wisdom to lead the people over the 
Rocky Mountains. He besought the Lerd to bless the 
wall, stairways, elevators, dynamos, heating and sanitary 
apparatus, wires, burners, furniture, etc, so that they 
would not decay. Another petition was that the temple 
might be preserved from destruction by lightning, 
floods, earthquakes and fire. The remainder of the 
prayer was taken up by requests for blessings on 
various members and organizations, and concluded 
with thanksgivings for the mercies extended. After 
the prayer the assemblage sang the ‘‘Holy Hosanna,” 
and all present waved their handkerchiefs. The build- 
ing is 186'¢ feet long and 99 feet wide. With the tow- 
ers, it covers an area of 21,850 square feet. The foundation 
wall is 16 feet thick and 16 feet deep. The granite walls on 
this are 9 feet thick on the bottom and narrow to 6 feet at 
the square. There are six towers, three on the east and 
three on the west. Thecorner towers are 26 feet square at 
the base. Those on the east are 200 feet high and on the 
west 194 feet. The west central tower is 22214 feet high, 
surmounted by a figure with a trumpet to his lips, pro- 
claiming the Gospel. Thearchitecture of the building is 
without a known parallel in ancient and modern times. 
There are four doors to the temple, two in the west and 
two in the east corner towers. The cost of the temple, as 
near as can be ascertained, will be slightly in excess of 
$5,000,000. The building is provided with all the modern 
appliances for lighting, heating, ventilating and sanitary 
arrangements. The assembly room, in the fourth story, is 
the largest in the building, and it was in this part that 
the services were conducted, It accommodates 2,500 per- 
sons, or 5,000 persons at the two sessions to be held each 
day. Arrangements have been perfected to admit between 
60,000 and 70,000 persons before the services are at an end, 
aud there is a strong probability, from official reports 
received, that even the latter number will be exceeded. 
The site was selected July 28th, 1847, five days after the 
Mormon pioneers entered Salt Lake Valley. Four years 
later it was decided to build ‘‘a temple of the best ma- 
terials that can be obtained in North America.” The ma- 
terial selected for the foundation was firestone, from a 
canyon four miles distant. When the walls came to be 
built, cut granite from Little Cottonwood Canyon, 
eighteen miles distant, was chosen as the most suitable 
material. On February 6th, 1853, ground was broken and 
250 men were put at work on the excavation. On April 
6th, following, the corner stone was laid, sixteen feet be- 
low the surface of the ground. When Johnston’s army 
came through in 1858, the foundation of the temple was 
entirely covered over with earth, and the people moved 
south from Salt Lake for atime. Four years after this 
work was resumed on the building, and with the exception 
of two years—1868 and 1869—when the workmen of the 
Territory were mostly employed in constructing the Union 
Pacific and other railroads, has continued without serious 
interruption. The capstone was laid April 6th, 1892, at 
which time the date for dedication was fixed for April 6th, 
1893, the sixty-third anniversary of the organization of the 
Mormon Church, and forty years from the day the temple 
corner stones were laid. 


Missions. 
A NIGER MISSIONARY’S MEMORIAL. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, 





IN a commendable form the friends in Great Britain of 
that deeply lamented missionary, the late Rev. J. A. Rob- 
ivson, have decided to perpetuate his labors in the Hausa 
countries on the Middle Niger. This will take the shape 
of a scientific association for the study of the Hausa lan- 
guage and people, and the advancement of the highest in- 
terests of the natives. An equally important object con- 
templated by the Hausa Association is the translation of 
the Scriptures into that language, which must, by and by, 
materially aid in the evangelization of the Mohammedan 
lands of the Central Sadan. 

The death of Mr. Robinson, last year, was a disastrous 
blow to the prospects of Niger Missions and the conversion 
of the Hausa Mohammedans to Christianity. This intrepid 
pioneer was a co-leader with Mr. Graham Wilmot Brooke, 
another martyr-missionary, who succumbed to black-water 
fever at Lokoja, in March, 1892, a malignant disorder 
which had previously carried off his gifted colleague. For 





the cause of Mohammedan missions in that part of Africa, 
Mr. Robinson gave up 4 brilliant career at Cambridge and 
a large income at home. A devotedly self-sacrificing 
man bis personality recalls the figure of that scholarly 
and sainted missionary, the Rev. Marsham Argles, whyu 
died a few years back in the service of the Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta. It was only with difficulty that Mr. Robinson, 
on account of modesty, tho possessing inexhaustible enerzy, 
could be persuaded to accept the post of joint leader of the 
fresh mission to the Upper Niger and the Sfidan. For 
two brief years Mr. Robinson lived among the Hausa races, 
and, in an astonishing degree won their confidence. At 
the time he was fatally seized by fever he bad mapped out 
a prolonged missionary expedition and sojourn. He has 
fortunately left behind him very clear suggestions respect- 
ing the lines which it is desirable to follow in the effort to 
evangelize the large populations and, us far as possible, 
avoid rousing Arab fanaticism inthe wide Sidan. One of 
the first planks in Mr. Robinson’s missionary platform 
was an accurate translation of the Bible in the Hausa 
tongue to which the newly formed association will give 
its warmest countenance. 

Of the Hausas, one of the most important races in West 
Central Africa, little is known in Europe and the United 
States. They represent the enterprising and commercial 
portion of a large tho not wholly barbarous population, of 
a territory in and near the basin of the Niger, which covers 
about half a million square miles, identified, primarily, 
with the voyages and travels of Lander, Mungo Park, Dr. 
Barth, Caillé and Binger. One reason of this part of the 
Dark Continent being shrouded from the eye of the out- 
side world may be attributed to the vast breadtbs of sav- 
age or fanatica] States which separate the Central Sfidan 
from civilizing influence both on the west and on the east 
coasts of Africa; while,on the other hand, the Great 
Sahara, with its nomad Touaregs, has rendered access from 
the Mediterranean well-nigh impossible. A direct and 
most natural route to the Central Sidan is evidently by 
ascending the waterways of the Niger, crossing a malarial 
belt some hundreds of miles broad, which later experience 
shows has not the deadly perils frequently attributed to it. 
Mr. Joseph Thomson, the traveler, describes this area of 
the Central Siidan as of enormous extent and more densely 
populated than any other part of the Dark Continent. It 
is dotted over with numerous towns inhabited by varying 
numbers up to 150,000 souls, a people far advanced in civ- 
ilization, and throughout Northern Africa famed for a 
variety of manufactures and industry. Far superior to the 
savage tribes on the Congo, they have many of the wants 
and ideas which progress implies. 

Over the greater part of this immense region the Hausas, 
the principal merchant traders on the face of the African 
Continent, whose home, in the Hausa States, lies south of 
the Great Sahara, between the middle Niger and Lake 
Chad, are continually passing with their caravans. Hausa- 
speaking merchants travel with their caravans northward 
to Tripoli, eastward to Suakim, southward to the Gulf of 
Guinea and westward to the Atlantic, and have a total 
population estimated at one-hundredth of the human race, 
while possibly a much larger portion use the Hausa tongue. 

It appears that of this race there is no complete diction 
ary or grammar, & linguistic ignorance which hindered Mr. 
Robinson holding familiar communication with the people. 
The powerful committee, whose funds have already re- 
ceived handsome donations, is composed of leading men in 
religious and missionary organizations, and in the depart- 
ments of science and travel, who have resolved upon found- 
ing two or more studentships of the Hausa language. These 
will be held by acknowledged capable philologists, and 
qualified in other ways to fulfill the duties. The primary 
work of the “‘ Robinson students” will be to gather mate- 
rials for translations of the Scriptures in that language. 
For this purpose they wiil take up their residence at Trip- 
oli with a view to proceeding later to the Central Sfidan, 
and there more definitely prepare the way for the elevation 
and Christianizing of millions, to rescue whom those 
promising young laborers—John Alfred Robinson and Gra- 
ham Wilmot-Brooke—laid down their lives in carrying out 
the loftiest traditions of the missionary enterprise. 

BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 


» 
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PRIVATE letters received at San Francisco, from the 
Marshall Islands, in Micronesia, state that there is 
prospect of serious trouble there, and that the German 
Governor has threatened to expel the American mission- 
aries and also the native teachers whom they have trained. 
So far as we can judge, until fuller details are furnished, 
this is the result of difficulties which have been increasing 
since the German occupation of the islands in 1885. At 
first there was hope of an improvement, in consequence of 
a superior force which prevented the numerous petty wars 
that .weakened the communities. It was not long, how- 
ever, before it became evident that there, as in so many 
other places, the advent of European influence was by no 
means harmless. In thetrain of the military occupants 
came numbers of adventurers, bringing every form of 
European vice. Immorality and intemperance iucreased 
rapidly. The missionaries sought earnestly to oppose these 
influences. This brought them into conflict with the foreign 
element and made them bitter enemies. Especially was this 
manifest in regard to the sale of fermented as well as dis- 
tilled liquors. The principal natives under the influence 
of the missionaries sought to prevent this. The German 
traders defended it, and it is probable that this is at the 
bottom of the present difficulty. The German Governor 
has recently been changed, and the present man is repre- 
sented as very unpopular on account of his dictatorial 
ways. It is unfortuuate that the islands are at such a dis- 
tance that along time must necessarily elapse before the 
action of the Governor can be known and corrected by the 
home Government. There is little doubt that he will be 
censured, for the high German authorities have always 
shown their interest in good order and missionary work. 
it is easy, however, for hostile officials to make gross_mis; 
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representations which it requires a long time to remove. 
The missionary force in the Marshall Islands consists of 
Dr. and Mrs. Edmund M. Pease, Miss Alice C. Little and 
Mrs. Rachel C. Forbes, residing at Kusaie. There are 
eleven churches, seven native pastors and fourteen other 
preachers and teachers. The Rev. and Mrs. Irving M. Chan- 
non, Miss Jessie R. Hoppin, and Miss Annette A. Palmer, 
of the Gilbert Island Mission, also reside at Kusaie, where 
there area Training School, a High School, a Theological 
Seminary and a Girls’ Boarding School for the different 
groups. The expulsion of the missionaries thus would 
mean scrious disaster not only to the work in the Marshall 
Islands but in the adjoining groups. 











Biblical Uesearch. 


AT a recent meeting of the London Geological Society, 
the following communication was read by Prof. Edward 
Hull on the Geology of Arabia Petra and Palestine : 

“The most ancient rocks (Archean) are found in the southern 
portion of the region; they consist of gneissose and schistose 
masses, and are penetrated by numerous intrusive igneous rocks. 
They are succeeded by the Lower Carboniferous beds of the 
Sinaitic penisula and Moabite tableland consisting of bluish 
limestone with fossils, which have their counterparts chiefly in 
the Carboniferous limestone of Belgium, and of a purple and 
reddish sandstone (called by the author “the Desert Sandstone,” 
to distinguish it from the Nubian Sandstone of Cretaceous age), 
lying below the limestone. The Nubian Sandstone, separated 
from the Carboniferous by an enormous hiatus in the succession 
of the formations, is probably of Neocomian or Cenomanian age, 
and issucceeded by white and gray marls, and limestones with 
flint, with fossils of Huronian and Devonian ages. The Middle 
Eocene (Nummulitic Limestone) beds appear to follow on those 
of Cretaceous age without a discordance, but there is a real 
hiatus notwithstanding the apparent conformity, as shown by 
the complete change of fauna. In Philistia a calcareous sand- 
stone in which no fossils have been discovered is referred to the 
Upper Eocene; for the Miocene period was a continental one, 
when faulting and sliding were taking plate, and the main phys- 
ical features were developed —e. g., the formation of the Jordan- 
rabah depression is referable to this period. 

“In Pliocene times a general depression of Jand took place to 
about. 200-300 feet below the present sea level, and littoral depos- 
its were formed on the coasts and in the valleys. To this period 
belong the higher terraces of the Jordan-Arabah valley. The 
Pliocene deposits consist of shelly gravels. Later terraces were 
formed at the epoch of the glaciation of the Lebanon Mountains, 
when the rainfall was excessive in Palestine and Arabia. 

“The volcanoes of the Jaulan, Haurfn and Arabian Desert are 
considered to have been in active operation during the Miocene, 
Pliocene and Plistocene periods, but the date of their final ex- 
tinction has not been satisfactorily determined.” (Geol. Mag., 
Jan., 1893.) 


.... Several years ago Professor Lambros, of the Universi- 
ty of Athens, published a catalog of several of the valuable 
collections of manuscripts found in the Mt. Athos clots- 
ters. Recently the Syllogos, or Learned Society of Athens, 
has reissued in a corrected form the catalogs of the St. 
John’s cloister, on the island of Patmos, prepared some 
thirty years ago bygthe Greek philologist, Sakkelion. This 
library at present contains 305 parchment and 530 paper 
manuscripts. Of these the youngest are of the eighteenth 
century. The library contains but few documents of very 
early date. One reason of this is, that, as is here proved 
by the author, even down to the beginning of the present 
century, it was the custom to burn whole heaps of old and 
shelf-worn manuscripts. It will be remembered that Tisch- 
endorf found the first fragments of the Codex Sinaiticus 
in a waste basket. The oldest document in the Patmos 
Library is from the sixth century, consisting of thirty- 
three leaves, and containing remnants of the well-known 
purple Gospel Codex N, of which other leaves have found 
their way to Rome, four to London and two to Vienna. 
Habent sua fatalibelli, From the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury there is a manuscript of the Book of Job; from the 
ninth and tenth centuries probably a dozen manuscripts, 
Parchment documents from the eleventh century are 
found in great abundance. 


-...The literary problem io the New Testament most 
nearly of the character of the analysis of the Pentateuch in 
the Old is the question as to the composition of the Book of 
the Acts. Spitta, arecent writer on this subject, finds two 
documents in this book, which he terms A and B. From 
the former source he finds 40 selections and from the latter 
82, and 24 of these are parallels. The author A is coherently 
and written in a fresh and vivid style, while the latter 
gives rather the popular traditions concerning the times of 
the Apostles, in the shape of an almost continuous chain of 
miracles, ‘‘some of which go to the limits of the absurd,” 
and contains ‘to a great extent the signs of a ‘made’ his- 
tory.” In distributing the contents of the present book, 
the bulk of chapters 1-12 and of 15 belongs to B, while the 
bulk of chapters 13-28, with the exception of 15, belongs 
to A. 


..+. We have been waiting in hopes of hearing something 
more definite in reference to those affidavits which it was 
reported had heen sent from New Mexico to Washington in 
reply to the damaging criticisms made by Supervisor Keck 
against the management of the Sisters in charge of the 
Bernalillo Contract Indian School. We are informed, 
however, in respense to our inquiries, that no such docu- 
ments have yet been filed at the Indian Bureau. It was 
the Indian Bureau which annulled the contract with the 
Bernalillo school on the charge of fraud, and it is the In- 
dian Burean which we might expect would have received 
these affidavits in defense. Perhaps those who hold these 
affidavits, if they really exist, are waiting to see what kind 
ofa man is nominated for Indian Commissioner. 


-++-The theory defended by many prominent scholars, 
and among them of late also by Erman on comparative 
Philological grounds, nanely that the Egyptians were 
eriginally mst closaly allied ani evea ethnologically con- 
pected with the Semitic peoples,has received a valuable sup- 
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porter in the person of the Dutch professor, Tiele, who, in 
his new edition of his work on the Religions of Antiquity, 
pursues the line of argument based on comparative re- 
ligion. His new work is particularly strong in the discus- 
sion of the religion of the early Pharaohs. 


....A new discussion of the Hyksos question is found in 
the November and December number of the Beweis des 
Glaubens, the author being Dr. P. Pasig. The author 
makes use of some new material in favor of the theory that 
the Hyksos, ruling in Egypt in the days of Joseph, were a 
people of kin related to the Hebrew, probably Midianites 
or descendants of Ishmael. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 23D. 


JOB’S CONFESSION AND RESTORATION.—Jos 42: 
1-10. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—Ye have heard of the patience of Job, 
and have seen the end of the Lord ; that the Lord is very 
pitiful and of tender mercy.—James 5: 11. 

Nores.— Let the reader run over the chapters that pre- 
cede this lesson in the Revised Version, and especially read 
the chapters in which God speaks. In reading Job, more 
than any other book in the Bible, it is desirable to have the 
Revised Version. “Thou canst do all things.”—Jeho- 
vah’s address was chiefly a recounting of the evidences of 
He does not attempt to answer 
the question why suffering exists, or why the good suffer, 
but simply announces his supreme authority. “* No 
purpose of thine can be restrained.’’—This makes sense, 
which the Old Version does not, and makes the poetic par- 
allelism good. “Who ts this that hideth counsel ?”— 
This is quoted from chap. 38: 2; as if Job said : “Thou 
hast used these words, andI am rebuked and withdraw 
what I said.”” He answers the question by. saying in the 
next clause: “I am the one who has done this, and I 
uttered that which I understood not.” “T will de- 
mand of thee.’’—This seems to be a similar quotation from 
Jehovah’s address in chaps. 38: 8, and 40; 7, and in the 
same way Job humbly declines to contend with God, and 
humbles himself in dust and ashes. “Ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right.”—Their fault was in 
harshly judging Jub, and assuming that he must 
be a sinner because he was a sufferer. They were 
suspicious and censorious, based on a false theory of 
God’s providence. ‘* Seven bullocks and seven rams.”’ 
—This is not a regular Mosuic sin offering, nor is it offered 
by a priest, according to Mosaic law. This is in the patri- 
archal way of offering, where each head of a family was 
priest. It is not to be understood that these burnt offer- 
ings were burnt entirely. They formed the basis of a feast 
for the tribe. “Turned the captivity of Job.”’—Of 
course he was not a captive, but captivity is made the fig- 
ure of great sorrow. This may be an indication that the 
book was written after the Jewish captivity, as now gener- 
ally believed. 

Tnstruction.—The subject of the Book of Job is the prob- 
lem of evil, especially as affects good men, and the remark- 
able thing is that it is not solved. Job’s friends solved it 
wrong, and are rebuked forit, Elihu does not solve it. 
Even God himself does not try to explain it. He only re- 
minds Job of his power and authority, and by showing 
himself he silences Job. Pretty much all the answer is 
that God’s providences must be accepted in perfect faith, as 
coming from a being of infinite wisdom. Man mu&t not 
reply nor complain against God. It is no answer, but it 
silences one by telling him there is a God who does know. 

But the reader seems to know of another explanation of 
the problem which Job did not know—namely, the inter- 
view in Heaven between God and Satan, in which God 
allows these trials to come to test Job and satisfy Satan. 
This is part of the drama, and is not to be understood more 
exactly than that God tries, for his own reasons, those 
whom he loves. Our only answer is his wisdom. 

One must not interpret a dramatic book like this too 
literally, and especially the portion which represents Satan 
as freely entering Heaven and there acting as the accuser 
of the brethren in the presence of God. 

An attitude of the deepest humility is appropriate be- 
fore God. It is not to bea terrified humility, for we are 
not slaves but sons of God. Yet we are nothing before 
him, and should not be over hasty to call him to account 
for his dealing with us. 

Our Lord teaches the same lesson as the Book of Job. 
When he was asked, ‘“‘ Who did sin, this man or his par- 
ents, that he was born blind ?”’ the answer of Christ was 
that it was nobody’s sin that was so punished, but God 
had other reasons of his own. So when he was asked if 
those men on whom the tower of Siloam fell were worse 
sinners than other men, he answered that they were not. 
Suffering is not necessarily punishment. 

We have here an admirable example of intercessory 
prayer, prayer interceding for other people. That should 
form a very large part of our prayers. We do not pray 
enough for special individuals. 

Jobis not the last man who got good to himself while 
he tried to help other people. That is the best way to grow 
one’s self. Teachers learn more in teaching others than in 
studying by themselves. 

We find in this chapter a full account of Job’s prosperity. 
The story required that, for the story’s sake. We want to 
have a story come out well. And yet it is not always so. 
As we have often said, good people generally prosper more 
than bad people, and yet there are exceptions. It is only 
a general and not a universal fact. Job might have died 
of his boils. The robbers might have killed him when they 
stole his cattle. The wind might have killed him with his 
sons and daughters. Or he might never have been able, in 
his old age, to recover his property. And even so God 
would have been a wise ruler. 


























Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BAKER, H. V., East Hardwick, called to East Swanton, Vt, 
BERRY, A. D., Frankfort, Ind., resigns. 

BASTEN, W. F., Troy, Penn., resigns. 

CONRAD, J. R., Monroe, Mass., resigns. 


ta = ay D. H., Lockport, N. Y., accepts call to Port Huron, 
Mich. 


DIXON, FRANK, Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

DYALL, THOMAS, Weeping Water, Neb., resigns. 

ENOS, 8. E., Walworth, Wis., resigns. 

— A., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Bloomingdale, 


GILE, F. H., Hudson, Mass., withdraws his resignation. 
HOLLOWAY, T. P., Mount Vernon ch., Philadelphia, Penn., re- 
signs. 
McKENNA, E. J., Westport, N. Y., called to Somerville, Mass. 
MILLER, JaMgs, Butler, accepts call to Dawson, Penn. 
SCHLIEMAN, W. F., Malden, Mass., called to Portsmouth, N. H. 
nae. H. T., Petersham, Mass., accepts call to Coopers Falls, 
e. 


WADSWORTH, Miss VEviA, Richmond, accepts call to Bad 
Axe, Mich. 
WHITE, T. F., Bath, Me., withdraws his resignation. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ADAMS, JosepH M.,. Andover Sem., accepts call to Rochester, 


BACON, Josepn F., Oakland, Cal., accepts call to Mattoon, Il). 

BARROWS, Joun O., E. Northfield, Mass., accepts call to Ston- 
ington, Conn. 

BELL, JAMEs M., Lisbon, N. H., resigns. 

BROWN, Robert, accepts call to Palmyra, Wis. 

BURR, HANForp M., Springfield, Mass., accepts call to Profes- 
sorship of the a of Christian Sociology in Y.M.C.A. 
Training School in that city. 


CHAPIN, FRANKLIN P., South Easton, 
Hudson, N. H. 


CLAFLIN, Joun, Ovid, Mich., resigns. 
DAVIS, Josepu W., Monticello, la., resigns. 


DEAN, Epwin R., Chicago Sem., accepts call to permanent pas- 
torate at Wilmette, [Il. 


DOANE, Jonn, Grand Island, accepts call to Lincoln, Neb. 
DOLLIFF, FRANK 8., Bangor Sem., called to Freedom, Me. 
DOUGLAS, NEWELL F., Peru, Ill.. accepts call Newell, la. 


DRAKE, C. B., Ridgefield College, Indiana, called to South 
Wardsboro, Vt. 


DURANT, Epwarp, Aten, Neb., called to Weaver, Ia. 
EVANS, DANIEL A., New Sharon, Me., resigns. 
FITCH, Lucius R., Milford, la., resigns. 

FLEMING, Epwarp F., Winthrop, N. Y., resigns. 


Mass., accepts call to 


FRAY, Jonn E., Richmond Hill, accepts call to Duryea Pres.: 


ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GILL, WrLuiaM, Glyndon, Minn.. resigns. 
— GEORGE W., accepts call to Second ch., Oakland, 
al. 


HITCHCOCK, CHarues E., New Haven, Conn., accepts call to 
Benson, Vt. 

HOLMAN, Davip A., Washington, Ind., resigns. 

HORINE, StepuHen D., Riley, II1., resigns. 

JONES, Davip, Welsh ch., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 

KINGSBURY, Jos1an W., Braintree, Mass., called to Wells, Me. 

KOLP, C. L., Carleton College, accepts call to Portland, N. D. 

LOWING, Henry E., Center Road, Penn., resigns. 

MACQUEEN, Peter, Bronxville, N. Y., accepts call to Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Mc NEILLE, Ropert G. 8., South ch., Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
signs. 

MEANS, FREDERICK 
Windham, Conn. 

MUDIE, H., Soquel, Cal., resigns. 

PARSONS, CHARLES, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Rollo, Il. 

PARSONS, JAMES, Pacific Sem., called to Soquel, Cal. 

PATCHELL, CHARLES F., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Bay 
City, Mieh. 

POOLE, FRANCIS A., Bangor Sem., called to Sanford, Me. 

REYNOLDS, GeorGe W., Gorham, Me., resigns. 

SAGE, CHanrues J., Staples, accepts call to Merriam Park, Minn. 

ee GEORGE H., Ipswich, Mass., accepts call to Atkinson, 


H., Dorchester, Mass., accepts call to 


SYLVESTER, J. WALTER, accepts call to Harwich Center, Mass. 
TANGEMANN, Gort os E., Rollo, Ill., resigns. 
TENNEY, Epwarp P., Pembroke, N. H., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARTLETT, J. A., Saline, Mich., accepts call to Pemberville, O, 

CLARK, BykaM, Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Tom’s River 

DAVIES, Jonn M., Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts call to Nobles- 
ville, Ind. 

— WILLIAM, Albany, N. Y., accepts call to Lewistown, 

’enn. 

DILWORTH, R. B., Astoria, called to Eugene, Ore. 

DOUGLAS, Bryce K., inst. April 9th, Lenox ch., New York, N.Y. 

FITZSIMMONS, W. Jamison, Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts caH 
to Zion and Rock chs., Ceci] Co., Md. 

FRAZIER, WILLIAM, Salem, accepts call to Champlain, 8. D. 

GOURLEY, Joun, Lewistown, accepts call to Lancaster, Penn. 

GRUBBS, Henry. A., Western Theo. Sem., called to Camden, 
Pénn. 

JUNKIN, CLARENCE M., Burchard, called to Hubbell, Neb. 

McCAULEY, Tuomas, Chester, Penn., resigns. 

PATTON, GeoraE, Rochester, Penn., resigns, and has been made 
pastor emeritus. 

THOMSON, A. C., Frostburg, called to Lonaconning, Md. 

SCOTT, ALEXANDER, Littleton, called to Central City and Black 

fawk, Col. 

SHIELDS, Weston F., Drexel, Mo., accepts call to Wood River, 

Neb. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ADAMS, J. O., Pine Bluff, accepts call to Eufaula, Ark. 

FORRES T-BELL, Joun H., Gray’s Harbor, accepts call to Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

HARRIS, Ropert, South Glastonbury, Conn., accepts call as as- 
sistant St. Augustine’s chapel, Trinity ch., New York N. Y. 

KIP, Brisnop WILLIAM INGRAHAM, died April 6th, San Francisco, 
Cal., aged 82. 

PHEL?S, B. R., East Orange, accepts call to Crosswicks, N. J. 

MATTHIAS, WILLIAM, Mantua, N. J., accepts call to Beaufort, 
N.C. 

MILLICHAMPE, W. L., Weldon, N. C., accepts call to Talla- 
dega, Jackson and Piedmont, Ala. 

WILSON, MARDON D., Vancouver, Wash., accepts call to Oak- 
land, Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

ANDERSON, E., Luth., Munterville, has removed to Verona, Ia, 

CARNEY, J. F., Univ., Westville, accepts call to Muncie, O. 

McCLURE, W.S., United Pres., Sugar Creek, O., accepts call to 
Greely, Cal. 

MASON “GerorGeE L.. Free Bap., West Lebanon, Me., accepts cal) 
to Bow Lake, N. H. 

PEDERSON, J., Luth.. Ludington, accepts call to Gordon, Neb, 

RODELL, A. J., Luth., Braddock, accepts call to Mayville and 
Brocton, Penn. 


SCUDDER, FRAN«K 8,, Ref, Dutch, Havana, IIL, resigns, 
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Charities. 


GEORGE I. SENEY, the well-known 
banker and philanthropist, of this city, 
died last week. His grandfather was a 
member of the Continental Congress and 
of the United States Congress from Mary- 
land in 1789 to 1792. His father was a 
Methodist minister. He amassed a large 
amount of wealth in banking business but 
lost a Jarge part in the financial crash of 
1884. Since then he bas not been prominent 
in the financial world, but has resided 
chiefly at his home in Bernardsville, N. J., 
spending his winters in New York City. 
Mr. Seney, however, will always be re- 
membered chiefly as a notable philanthro- 
pist. His gifts during his Jife are said to 
have amounted to more than #2,000,000. 
Among the most prominent were the fol- 
lowing: To Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., he gave sums aggregating 
$550,000. To the Home for Friendless Chil- 
dren in Brooklyn he gave $25,000 ; to educa- 
tional institutions in Georgia, $225,000; to 
the Long Island Historical Society, $100,000 ; 
to the Brooklyn Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
25,000; to the Brooklyn Library Fund he 
offered $60,000, but the conditions were not 
complied with. Mr. Seney also gave to 
various charities, for the support and erec- 
tion of churches, etc., different sums aggre- 
gating about $300,000. He was contributing 
to his best-known charity, the Seney Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn, at the time of his losses. 
In the spring of 1881 the announcement 
was first made that Mr. Seney had offered 
land valued at $40,000, and a subscription of 
$200,0C0 for the erection and endowment of a 
hospital in Brooklyn to sustain something 
of the same relation to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church that St. Luke’s, in this city, 
bears to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The hospital was built ata cost of about 
$500,000, most of which was given by Mr 
Seney. Mr. Seney frequently expressed the 
desire, in making his gifts, that Brooklyn 
should possess public institutions equal to 
those of other great cities, and he made 
some of the noblest gifts to that city. He 
was modest in his giving, and sought to 
avoid publicity whenever it was possible. 
In the magnificence of his gifts, and in the 
liberal and humanitarian spirit in which 
he gave them, he fairly earned the title of 
philanthropist. 





....Jdames H. Carleton, of Haverhill, 
Mass., has left the following bequests: 
Trustees of Haverhill City Hospital, $25,000; 
trustees of Haverhill Public Library, 
$15,000; North Congregational Society of 
Haverhill, $30,000; Old Ladies’ Home, 
Haverhill, $3,000; Female Benevolent Soci- 
ety, #2.000; American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions, $5,000; Young 
Ladies’ Boarding Home, Haverhill, $2,000; 
American Home Missionary Society, $5,000; 
American Bible Society, $2,000; Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Haverhill, 
$15,000 in addition to the $10,000 he had al- 
ready pledged; trustees of Carleton Col- 
lege, in Northfield, Minn., $8,000; City of 
Haverhill, $3,000, in trust, the income to be 
devoted to high scholarship prizes ; Kenoza 
Club of Haverhill, $500; Riverside Congre- 
gational Society, $5,000; Union Congrega- 
tional Society, $5,000; to Prof. Jobn Phelps 
Taylor, of Andover, to.be used in advancing 
the interests of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, #5,000; trustees of the ‘‘ Whittier 
Birthplace,”’ for the purpose of their trust, 
$1,000; Linwood Cemetery, $300. 


-. John S. Kennedy, of this city, has 
purchased the valuable library of the his- 
torian, George Bancroft, and presented, it 
to Lenox Library. Mr. Bancroft left direc- 
tions in his will that it should be offered to 
Congress for the National Library for $75,- 
000. The bill passéd the Senate, but was 
stopped in the House. Mr. Kennedy offered 
$80,000, and secured it for New York City. 


....Mr, Elbridge T. Gerry, of this city, has 
planned, built and given to the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction asolarium 
or open hall, with library, easy chairs, 
tables, etc., for the use of the patients in 
the Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island. 
The cost was about $7,000. 


..- The will of John Taylor Johnston, of 
New York City, gives to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, of which he was first pres- 
ident, $10,000, and to the University of the 
City of New York, at which he received his 
collegiate degree, $10,000. 

...-The late George Fowler, of England, 
the well-known Methodist and relative of 
the Rev. William Arthur, has left to Bishop 
Taylor, of Africa, in his will, the amount of 

...-A friend of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Peun., whose name is 
withheld, has presented the institution 


with $50,000 wit igh f 
building, which. to pay for a new 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in ow list of “* Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us as an equivalent to their 
publishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MOD- 
ERN ENGLISH. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CLARK HILL. 














One of the bulwarks of Evangelical 
Christianity is the Bible in the vernacu 
lar. With strange inconsistency we have 
given the Scriptures to nearly all the 
world in the living language of the peo- 
ple, and yet have so far failed to furnish 
one for our own people. The Westmin- 
ster Revision was looked forward to with 
great expectations, but it failed in the one 
great necessity—that of using the English 
of to-day instead of that of three hundred 
years ago. It was an admitted improve- 
ment on the version of 1611, in that it 
embodied the results reached by textual 
criticism since then. The limitations that 
were put upon the revisers, however, pre- 
cluded the hope of improvement in a 
much-desired direction. 

Much of the fault that has been found 
with the revision has been unjust. The 
revisers were bound by two cast-iron 
rules : Ist, To introduce as few alterations 
as possible into the text of the Authorized 
Version consistently with faithfulness ; 
and, 2d, to limit, as far as possible, the 
expression of such alterations to the lan- 
guage of the authorized and earlier Eng- 
lish versions. 

If the Authorized Version had been 
made to-day, it would have been made in 
such language as is used now by acknow!l- 
edged masters of Eaglish prose. It would 
have been considered an absurdity to have 
gone back three centuries to find idioms 
and a vocabulary in which to clothe 
God’s Word for the people of this genera- 
tion. There is no inhereat sanctity in the 
antique. Association undoubtedly does 
give the English of the Bible a pious fla- 
vor; but we must sometimes sacrifice 
sentiment to utility. We not only have 
not gained, but have lost a great deal in 
the fairly successful effort to Hellenize 
the English of the Authorized Version. 
The Revision was a long step forward, 
and has prepared the way for another 
which is soon to appear. 

For some years, in England, a company 
of translators have been at work quietly 
on a new translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the English of to-day. It is 
composed of men of well-known scholar- 
ship and it is interdenominational in its 
composition. Some members were se- 
lected for their thorough knowledge of 
Greek while others are chosen on account 
of their thorough knowledge of modern 
English. 

The following are the principles adopted 
for the work : 

1. The version is to be a translation, not 
arevision or a paraphrase. 

2. The language to be as simple as is 
consistent with accuracy, a'l words and 
idioms not in common use being, as far as 
possible, excluded. 

3. The ordinary modern usage to be fol- 
lowed in printing dialogs, quotations, etc. 

4, The Greek text to be that of the 1891 
edition of Westcott and Hort. 

That the application of these rules will 
not be destructive but constructive will be 
seen from the following specimen, which 
will illustrate the method better than any 
extended description. This is published in 
order that the public may know exactly 
what is being done. The selection given 
here, it must be understood, has not pass- 
ed the final revision. 

MARK, 9. 
CURE OF A Boy IN THE POWER OF 
AN EVIL SPIRIT. 

14 Now when they came to the other dis- 
ciples, they saw a great crowd around 
them, and some teachers of the law 

15 disputing with them. And all the peo- 
ple, as soon as they saw Jesus, were very 


much surprised, and running to him, 
saluted him. 


16 Jesus asked them, saying : 
‘*What are you discussing with them ?”” 
17 Then one of the people answered him: 
“Teacher, I have brought you my son, 





18 who has a dumb spirit; and wherever it 





seizes him, it dashes him down; and he 
foams at the mouth, and grinds his 
teeth; and he is wasting away. And I 
asked your disciples to cast it out; but 
they could not.” 
19 And he aznswered them, saying : 
“O faithless generation, how long sball 
I be with you? How long shall I bear 
with you? Bring him to me.” 
20 Sothey brought him to Jesus, but when 
the boy saw him, the spirit at once threw 
him into convulsions; and he fell on the 
ground and rolled about, foaming at the 
mouth. 

Then Jesus asked his father, saying: 

‘‘How loug is it since this came upon 
him ’” 

He replied : 

“From childhood ; and many a time it 
has thrown him into fire and into water, 
to kill him; but if you can do anything, 
have pity on us, and help us!”’ 

But Jesus said to-him : 

“Why say ‘If you can?’ All things 
are possible to him who believes.” 

24 Immediately the father of the boy cried 
out, saying: 

“‘T believe; help my unbelief !”’ 

But when Jesus saw that a crowd came 
running together, he rebuked the foul 
spirit, saying to it: 

Arrangements are being made to enlist 
the co-operation of an American Company 
to assist in the work. The committee 
have determined to put the price of the 
book at a figure that will literally bring it 
within the reach of everybody. It is con- 
fidently expected that it will be issued 
some time in 1894, 

BELVIDERE, ILL. 
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TALMUDIC LEXICOGRAPHY.* 








THE Bible, this sacred heritage of the 
civilized world, bears the impress of those 
nations which came in close contact with 
the ancient Hebrews. This accounts for 
the fact that in the Old Testament we 
meet quite a number of foreign words of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Pheni- 
cian, Old Persian and Grecian origin, 
without taking into consideration the fre- 
quently interspersed Aramaic words which 
sometimes affect the beauty of Hebraic 
style. The Aramaic idiom was, as early 
as the times of Isaiah and King Hez- 
ekiah, especially among the more ed- 
ucated classes, well understood. It 
gained favor and popularity so rapidly 
that an Aramaic translation of the origi- 
nal Hebrew text was three centuries B.C. 
an urgent necessity even in Palestine, rot 
to speak of the Babylonian Jews, who 
from Abba Areka’s (Rab) time, began to 
study the Law assiduously in the flourish- 
ing high schools of Babylon. Both in the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds— 
these gigantic monuments erected by the 
Rabbis and disciples of the various col- 
leges—is stored up a vast amount of 
strange materia', mostly colloquial ex- 
pressions in vogue among those nationali- 
ties with whom the Wandering Jew asso- 
ciated. The polyglot Talmud and Midrash 
were, on the whole, understood as long 
as the fountain-head of traditional inter- 
pretations supplied the underlying mean- 
ing. But no sooner were the Talmudim 
sealed than controversies and false expli- 
cations, or at least doubtful etymologies, 
so confounded the students’ minds, that 
Mar Zemach C, Paltoi (872-90), rector of 
the Seminary at Pumbaditha, felt called 
upon to systematize these ambiguous 
passages in a vocabulary (Aruch) of the 
Talmud, which, unfortunately, has been 
lost. Dr. Kohut, in his encyclopedia, the 
Arttkh Completum, has proved that it 
was known to and utilized by R. Nathan 
ben Jechiel in his dictionary (completed in 
1105), which, despite its many defects and 
primitive crudeness, served as sole guide 
and digest of Talmudic Midrashic phi- 
lology for almost eight centuries, as Bux- 
torf’s Talmudic Rabbinical Lexicon (begun 
in 1609) was by no means an improvement 
on R. Nathan’s thesaurus, which, taken 
all in all, is a most able compilation. 





* Artikh Completum, sive Lericon vocabula et res 
que in libris Targumicis, Talmudicis et Midrashicis 
continentur ex»plicans auctore Nathane filio Jechielis 

+ » Cum septem Aruchinis veteribus manuscripti 
bono cum animo facta comparatione corrigit, explet, 
critice illustrat et edit, etc., etc. (also Hebrew title: 


“6 obwn Wy” etc.), by RABBI ALEX. Kouvt, 
D.D., Ph.D. Vienna. 1878-1892. 8% volumes, small 


folio, nearly 4,000 double column pages. Leipzig and 
Berlin, Germany ; K, F. Koehler's Antiquarium, 


Talmudic terminology was, until recent 
years, the bugbear of Orientalists. De- 
spite the laudable efforts of such earnest 
lexicographers as First, Levy, Perles and 
other eminent specialists. the original text 
was not purified of the foreign elements 
which misled the most careful students, 
and the vast ‘“‘sea of the Talmud” could 
not be crossed with safety in uncertain 
barges of hypothesis and precarious sug- 
gestions. Since the revival of scientific 
philological and archeological Talmud 
studies, about half a century ago, the 
demand for a complete, critical, compara- 
tive dictionary, which would answer the 
requirements of progressive modern re- 
search, was so pressing as to inspire the 
great Jewish savant, Dr. L. Zunz, to voice 
the universal sentiment in an able appeal: 
** Winsche fiir ein Worterbuch der Hebr. 

Sprache” (in Z. d. D. M. G. x, p. 501 ff.). 

The immensity of such a task, which in- 

volves not only patience, energy and 

heavy expenditure, but must needs find 

its man fully equipped in Oriental 

sciences, especially in Semitic languages, 

disheartened for a period of twenty years, 
the most zealous students of philology, 

and the much wished for glossary of Tal- 
mudic foreign terms seemed never to be 
forthcoming. 

At last Dr. Alexander Kohut, a young 
scholar, scarcely more than a boy, under- 
took alone the daring project of re editing 
the only systematic key to the Talmud 
which we then possessed, the Lexicon of 
Rabbi Nathan b. Jechiel. The proposal 
coming from one man was audacious, for 
the enterprise, according to distinguished 
professors, was one that might engross 
the study of fully a score of earnest work- 
ers. Alexander Kohut was born in a lit- 
tle Hungarian village, and was from his 
childhood devoted to Jewish studies. He 
was in his thirteenth year when he dis- 
covered, in studying the Talmud, that 
Rabbi Nathan’s Arikh contained numer- 
ous errors in Latin and Greek etymologies 
and interpretations, and that important 
words and references were omitted. He 
was astonished, angry and pained, and 
determined at that time to prepare a com- 
plete lexicon in which nothing should be 
wanting. He afterward came under the 
instruction of the most distinguished He- 
braists, such as Graetz, Bernays, Zucker- 
man, Schmdlders and Frankel. At last 
he was ready to undertake the work, and 
has carried it on under many discourage- 
ments, finishing it after twenty-five years 
of labor. Meanwhile he was called from 
Vienna, where he was now known as a 
leading scholar and rabbi, to New York, 
and was made minister of the Temple 
Ahavath Chesed ; and here, with the gen- 
erous financial aid of Jacob A. Schiff, one 
of our merchant princes, he was able to 
bring the work to a close. The reader 
will find it an encyclopedia of nine large 
half volumes, entirely printed in unpoint- 
ed Hebrew, with no other type except 
when occasionally the name of some 
modern book is quoted, or some Arabic, 
Syriac, Greek, Latin, German or English 
word is mentioned in giving the genetic 
relationships of the Hebrew. We are in- 
terested to find that THe INDEPENDENT is 
quoted as an authority. 

We have in this work thus brought to 4 
happy completion, a complete rabbinic 
Artikh or encyclopedia, one that Professor 
Delitzsch, the erudite Hebraist, who lived 
to see its first volumes, called ** the most 
magniticent production of its kind in this 
century,” and declared that ‘‘ a new gen- 
eration must be born thoroughly to appre- 
ciate its value.” The old Arikh compiled 
by the Roman rabbi of the eleventh cen- 
tury, is now unrecognizable in its modern 
garb. In fact, instead of a mere glossary 
we find in the work of Dr. Kohut a com- 
prehensive concordance or encyclopedia 
of the Talmud wherein full mono- 
graphs on historical, archeological, biblio- 
logical, mathematical and other themes 
are embraced. The links which connected 

Israel of old with the mighty chain of 
Oriental nations in customs, manners and 
other particulars, are systematically and 
critically examined. The student of antiq- 
uities, if he is familiar with Hebrew, will 
find an easy road to knowledge and will 
perceive that every word occurring in 
those ancient folies is earefully explained. 
































THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Where Rabbi Nathan omitted etymolo- 
gies, these are given. Furthermore, Dr. 
Kohut has added thousands of new words 
culled by him from the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim, not included in the work of the 
Roman lexicographer. A great merit of 
the Artikh Completum lies in the fact that 
the corrupt Talmudic readings which 
Rabbi Nathan allowed in his Araikh are 
rectified on the authority of valuable man- 
uscripts collected by Dr. Kohut. The 
Mebo, or intreduction of nearly eight 
pages, contains a culture-historic study of 
Talmudic theology wherein the authori- 
ties utilized in the Arikh are cited and 
discussed. This chapter is especially im- 
portant for its excellent biography of 
Rabbi Nathan, and the description of Dr. 
Kohut’s working apparatus and seven 
precious manuscripts obtained from the 
leading scholars and libraries of Eurcpe. 
The chief criticisms are likely to be in the 
disputed field of etymology. 

In the Supplement scholars will find an 
unexpected surprise in the shape of a 
well-compiled iadex of citations from the 
Talmudic cemmentaries of Rabbi Hai 
Gaon, R. Gershom and R. Chananel B. 
Hushiel, whose views are only occasional- 
ly cited in the Artkh. This collection of 
references shows laborious study, and its 
preparation necessitated a careful co!la- 
tion of the commentaries, which are re- 
printed with Dr, Kohut’s permission in the 
last edition of the Talmud (Wiina, 1880- 
1886). This shows for the first time how 
much Rabbi Nathan depended upon these 
three Gaonim, He absorbed without 
credit a large part of their work, and only 
about ten folio pages of original matter 
are still to be accredited to Rabbi Nathan. 
It is only recently that the commentaries 
of Gaon, Gershom and Chananel have 
been recovered from oblivion by Dr. 
Kohut’s instrumentality, who copied the 
manuscripts inthe library of the Roman 
Vatican. 

There is an admirable index of all bibli- 
cal, Talmudic and Midrashic quotations in 
the Arfikh, and it contains a list of words 
printed in the Editio Princeps and the 
later editions, as well as a list of Dr, 
Kohut’s own additions. It isa matter for 
some pride that this magnificent work of 
Talmudic scholarship, if not beguo, should 
at least have been completed in this coun- 
try. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


The Seeret of Narcisse. By Edmund 
Gosse. (New York: Tait, Sons & Co. &1 00.) 
It is refreshing to read a novel that is writ- 
ten as if the story were worth telling in the 
best literary style. Mr. Gosse had a story 
simple yet romantic, and he sat down to 
write it with the purpose of treating his 
readers honestly. From the outset to the 
end the literary workmanship is exquisite, 
and slight as the romance is the interest 
never flags. It is a story of love, super- 
stition and mystery well managed and 
adroitly rounded to a logical conclusion. 

A Born Player, by Mary West (New 
York, Macmillan & Co., #1.00), is the story 
ofa youth educated to be a preacher, but 
whose natureimperatively pushes him into 
the actor’s life. We do not find it es- 
pecially toour taste, but there is a certain 
cleverness in the telling of it which makes 
it quite readable. 

Another Man’s Burden. By Austin 
Clare. (New York: J. B. Young & Co. 
$1.50.) The burden in this story is a 
father’s financial debts assumed by the 
fon. A stolen invention, a theater fire, 
love and the romance of poverty enter into 
the dramatic mixture out of which happi- 
hess comes at last. 

Chim. By Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. 
(New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 
$1.00.) This is another of Mrs. Dahlgren’s 
stories of Washington society, in which she 
Caricatures certain features of society at 
the Capital. It is not much of a story. 
Chim is a dog that drinks tea out of a tea- 
cup, and acts as sc. ne-shifter in general. 

Hanging Moss. Translated from the 
German of Paul Lindau by Winchester 
Ayer and Helen Folger. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) A story of fashionable 
life in Berlin, with plenty of intrigue, the- 
atrical experiences and disappointments in 
love. The story takes its name from the 
long moss of Alabama, of which the dismal 
hero in self-exile made his bed in a cabin. 

A Life’s Labor. By Emily Margaret 
Mason. (New York: E. & J. B. Young.) 
This isa story of life in the factories of 














West Yorkshire, and deals with the experi- 
ences in love, domestic trouble and personal 
ambitions of the factory people. It is a 
fairly well written book and will find 
plenty of interested readers. 

Those Girls, By John Strange Winter. 
(New York: Tait, Sons & Co. $1.00.) A 
secret engagement at a school in Brussels, 
misunderstandings, a glimpse of convent 
life, some domestic and society scenes in 
England, and most of the stock incidents of 
the typical, commonplace English novel, 
make up this story, which will please a cer- 
tuin class of readers, 

From One Generation to Another. By 
Henry Seton Merriman. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.) This is the story of a 
fortune hunter who has his eye on two 
heiresses, one in India, one in England. 
Two false reports of death in India, insani- 
ty, tragedy, great love complications and 
sensational incidents and episodes of va- 
rious sorts running through two genera- 
tions make upa vivid if not very artistic 
fiction. 

Time’s Revenges. By David Christie 
Murray. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
Like most of Mr. Murray’s novels, tbis story 
is not a little dramatic and stirring. The 
plot is good and well worked out to a satis- 
factory conclusion. When one has nothing 
else to read, such a story will do as a time 
killer. 

Who Is The Man? By James Selwin 
Tait. (New York: Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25.) 
Here is a cleverly constructed story of mur- 
der and mystery, brightly told, and so 
managed that the interest holds on well to 
the end. 

Catherine. By Frances M. Peard. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) This novel is 
of the English commonplace sort, a simple, 
humdrum love story, not in the least bad, 
and not particularly good. We often won- 
der what becomes of the thousands of such 
fictions, and why publishers take hold of 
them. 

Miss Millie’s Trying. By Mary FE. Bam- 
ford. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. 90 
cents.) The “trying’’ which gives title to 
this story is thatof Miss Millie who, in her 
endeavors to make a living, has various not 


very interesting experiences before she 
succeeds. The author is not a born novel- 
ist. 


The Last Confession. By Hall Caine. 
(New York: Tait, Sons & Co, $1.00.) Mr. 
Hall Caine is an English writer of ability 
who has attracted marked attention in 
America, This book contains two short 
stories, both of which are striking tho in a 
rather morbid vein. In the first are given 


some picturesque sketches of life’ in 
Tangiers. 
In Three Zones. By F. J. Stimson. 


(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00) Three stories of different ‘ zones” 
told with excellent effect make this a book 
to be read with a good relish. Mr. Stimson 
is one of our writers who do not overwork 
their claims. His work is fresh, vigorous 
and entertaining. 

A Golden Wedding and Other Tales. By 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers.) These stories of the South 
and of “colored life” are sketched with 
considerable cleverness and force. Some of 
them rise to the level of marked excellence 
and leave a strong impression. 

Perchance to Dream and Other Stories. 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie writes a pleasant introduction 
to this volume of short stories by a new 
writer whose work shows some fine quali- 
ties. One or two of the sketches will be 
sure to strike the reader as quaint and un- 
usual, 

Figaro Fiction. (Chicago: W. J. F. 
Dailey.) In the preface to this collection 
of short stories the publisher says that all 
of the pieces are without an exception, the 
product of Chicago writers; and the book 
will have served its purpose if the least in- 
centive is given to the advancement of this 
branch of literature in the West.’’ We do 
not imagine that the “ incentive’ will be 
very much above the least. The stories are 
uncommonly poor. 

A Millbrook Romance and Other Tales. 
By A. L. Donaldson. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 75 cents.)' These stories are, 
most of them, well written and interesting, 
showing a strong imagination, which if 
carefully restrained, might do something 
out of the ordinary way of fiction. 

Thumbnail Sketches of Australian Life, 
by C. Haddon Chambers (New York, Tait, 
Sons & Co., $1.00), contains some rather 
extravagant, but on the whole entertaining 
stories of Australian life and adventure 
told in an off-hand style, as if from actual 
memory. The writer aims to hold his 
reader’s attention by any means available, 
and he does it, 





Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
With an introductory preface by Miss 
Frances E. Willard and Lady Henry Somer- 
set. (Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co.) This 
story has had a sale of 304,000 copies in 
England since it was first issued in 1860, 
when it gained a prize of one hundred 
pounds offered by the Scottish Temperance 
League for the best temperance tale illus- 
trative of the injurious effects of intoxica- 
ting drinks. The present edition has the 
indorsement of Miss Frances E. Willard. 

The ‘‘ Unknown” Library keeps up its 
interest in the latest issues, Gentleman 
Upcott’s Daughter and At the Threshold. 
The latter is a curious piece of work in 
which the writer ventures upon what many 
will regard as forbidden ground. (Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50 cents each.) 

A Blot of Ink. Translated from the 
French of René Bazin, by Q. and Paul M. 
Francke. (New York: Cassell Publishing 
Co. 50cents.) This is a French novel with 
a plot, a mystery and a peculiar love story, 
which finds a way to end pleasantly. 

Aladdin in London, By Fergus Hume. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
It is a distinct pleasure to come upon a 
book like this once in a while. The story is 
an extravaganza, and there is no great 
genius shown in its writing ; but the satire, 
such as it is, has a certain crisp keenness. 
Romance pure and simple is, however, the 
chief source of interest, aud there is enough 
of the sensational in the plot and incidents 
to keep up a pulse of excitement. 

The Vetled Hand, By Frederick Wicks. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 50 cents ) 
This English novel is No, 730, New Series, 
of the Franklin Square Library. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, have issued in 
their ‘Good Company Series’”’ Her Friend’s 
Lover. Thisis the new title of a novel by 
Sophie May, which was first published un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Drone’s Honey.’’ No, 22 
of this series is also before us, entitled The 
Missing Man, by Mary R. P. Hatch. It is 
an improbable story, but the author in her 
preface declares that it is based upon facts. 

In Summer Shade, by Mary FE. Mann 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, 50 cents), is 
a story of English country life, rather 
tedious reading, which will do to doze over. 

Hiram Golf’s Religion. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 7% cents.) This little 
story isearnestly written and bears its bur- 
den of moral purpose. The writer indi- 
cates the undercurrent of it all in the sub- 
title, ‘‘Shoemaker by the Grace of God.” 
Hiram is a character whose like appears in 
a great many pathetic stories of the poor; 
but, perhaps, the oftener the better. 

Wedded by Fate, by Mrs. George Shel- 
don (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 41.50), 
is a sensational novel of the New York 
Weekly variety. 

In the Service of Rachel, Lady Russell 
By Emma Marshall. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.50.) In this rather heavy but 
interesting story the reader willcatch what 
appear to be authentic glimpses of English 
life in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. While the interest will be 
stronger for Enylish readers, the story is 
sufficiently general in its appeal. As in 
most of Emma Marshall’s novels the line is 
not drawn very sharply between sentimert 
and sentimentality, and we are treated to a 
good deal of the latter in places where we 
are expected to feel especial sympathy with 
the trials of Lady Russell. 

Nurse Elisia. By G. Manville Fenn. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00.) 
The admirers of Mr. Fenn’s novels, and we 
presume they are numerous, will not be dis- 
appointed when they take this one in hand. 
The plot isconventional. A poor but beauti- 
ful nurse in a hospital c»ptures the heart of 
a gifted young surgeon, who tries hard to 
escape from the fascination. When uurse 
Elisia presently turns out to be the daugh- 
ter of a Duke the tangle in love’s skein is 
easily shaken out and the marriage bells 
ring merrily. 

In the Grand Chaco (Tait, Sons & Co., 
$1.50), Mr. Fenn gives the boys a story of 
wild adventure in South America, which he 
tells with spirit and fills with an amazing 
variety of thrilling incidents. 

New Relations, by Emma Marshall (New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50), is the 
story of the experiences of four girls, two 
of them the daughters and twothe grand- 
daughters of an English gentleman who has 
been a resident of India. The daughters are 
the children of a second marriage, and the 
story gives a pleasing series of life-pictures 

which will delight young girls. 

Miss Ashton’s New Pupil. By Mrs. 5. 5. 
Robins. (Boston: Bradley & Woodruff. 
$1.25.) A story of life at a young ladies’ 
school, toid in a sprightly way, with con- 
ventional accessories and the usual round 
of haps and mishap: incident to school ex- 
periences, 





The Little Marine and the Japanese Lily. 
By Florence Marryat. (New York : Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25.) Miss Marryat states 
in her preface to this story that it is truth 
and not fiction with which she offers to re- 
gale her young readers; but we dare say 
that the latter will not pay much attention 
to the statement. The story itself is a 
good one which will delight healthy-minded 
boys and girls. 

One of the Bevans. By Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00.) This is literally an English 
novel of horse-talk. Its sub-title: ‘Only a 
horse-dealer ’’ might better have been the 
principal one. The love story is slight and 
the horse-dealing heavy. 

A Moral Dilemma. By Annie Thomp- 
sop. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00.) The moral dilemma in this case 
arises out of crime committed by one per- 
son and fastened upon the character of an- 
other. The innocent man dies of consump- 
tion while the guilty person is permitted to 
go free in consideration of the aforesaid 
dilemma. The story is strongly told, but 
it leaves the reader depressed and dissatis- 
fled. 

Little Comrade Mine, Martha’ Burr 
Banks (New York, D. D. Merrill Co., $1.00), 
gives us the story of a boy waif and his lit- 
tle girl friend. The two children become 
comrades when the boy is taken into the 
little girl’s family, and a charmingly sim- 
ple and touching life is pictured in telling 
their experiences. 


The Moon Prince and Other Nabobs. By 
Richard K. Munkitrick. (New York: 


Harper & Brothers.) Children, and many 
grown-up folks as well, will find great de 
light in these bright and oddly fantastic 
sketches. Mr. Munkitrick is inimitable in 
his field. The illustrations add much to 
the attractiveness of the book. 

Scenes in Fairy Land. By Canon At- 
kinson. Illustrated. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25.) This is a child’s adventures in fairy 
land, written in a style to attract the im- 
agination of young people and illustrated 
with many taking ;ictures. 

The Midnight Warning 
Stories. By Edward H. 
twenty illustrations. (New York, Harper 
& Brothers.) Mr. House writes entertain- 
ing short stories, and what is more writes 
them in good style. In this volume, which 
is strongly illustrated, there are six pieces 
of charming fiction for young people, be- 
sides an appendix in which Mr. House 
sketches a ** Patriotic Musician.” 

Stupid Chris. Maud Carew. (New York : 
J.B. Young & Co. 40 cents.) This is the 
story of a little girl, the stupid member of 
a bright family. In due time she shows 
herself in a heroic role, and becomes the ad- 
miration of everybody. 

The Clock on the Stairs. By Alice Weber. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton. $1.00.) A story 
with a sufficiently obvious moral, sweetly 
told and prettily illustrated. Children will 
delight in it, and catch from it something 
wood to remember. 

Joan and Jerry. By Mrs. O'Reilly. 
(New York : Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.) A 
pleasing book for girls, dealing with school 
life in England, and portraying the foibles, 
humors and various experiences of girls in 
English homes, churches, gardens, purser- 
ies and schools. It is such a story as no 
grown person cares for, but misses in tbeir 
teens will find it mildly attractive. 


—_— ~~ 


and Other 
House. With 


Too.s and the Man. Property and In- 
dustry under the Christian Law. By Wash- 
ington Gladden. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston and New York. $1.25.) 
The chapters which compose this volume 
are substantially, tho with many revisions 
and variations, the course delivered by Dr. 
Gladden at the Yale Theological School on 
the Lyman Beecher foundation, in 1887. 
They were subsequently delivered else- 
where, and after successive reconstructions 
and reworkings are now published in the 
volume before us. As to property and prop- 
erty in land Dr. Gladden is, on the whole, 
sound, tho heis haunted by some perverse 
a-priort assumptions which confuse his 
aim and seem to make him say what he 
does not say. He struggles with the un- 
earned increment problem, for example, 
but at last concludes that there are two 
sides to that question, that the effort to se- 
cure the increment to the community would 
cost more than it was worth, and that if 
increments must be paid for, decrements 
must be allowed for. We raise no objec- 
tion to the final form in which Dr. Gladden 
leaves the problem of property in land. 
With more or less repressed sympathy with 
a revolutionary view of the subject, he 
finally avows his belief in the theory of in- 
dividual ownership, modified and limited 
by the paramount authority of the nation. 
This amounts to a reassertion of the time- 
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honored principle of eminent domain. Dr. 
Gladden appears to be under the impression 
that, somehow, it means a great deal more 
to say with Dr. Mulford that “the right to 
the land is in the people,and the land is given 
to the people in the fulfillment of a moral 
order on the earth.”” In substantial mean- 
ing the propositions are identical, with, 
possibly, this exception, that Dr. Gladden 
wishes to discover a ground of moral 
equity for the ownership of property in 
land, while the common practice of the law 
is content with justifying it as a matter of 
political and economic expediency. We have 
toremember that if tribal and communistic 
ownership is ancient, individual ownership 
is no less ancient. How many thousand 
years ago was it that a strictly personal 
transaction between Abraham and Ephron 
conveyed the field and cave of Macpelah and 
all the trees that were in the field unto 
Abraham for a possession’ The Roman 
method of allotting land, while it involved 
an extreme, dangerous and often outra- 
geous assertion of public right against pri- 
vate possession, carried in it the principles 
of the modern practice, and prevailed in 
this respect,as it did in most others, in con- 
trolling the social and political develop- 
ment of modern society. As tothe so-called 
right of standing room for every man on the 
earth, it may mean much or it may mean 
little. It means much as asserting a gen- 
eral rule of equity or national policy which 
may call for legislation to restrain some of 
the evils of speculative monopoly and gi- 
gantic capitalistic combination. Dr, Glad- 
den has this in mind, and gives some very 
striking examples. When pressed to more 
definite application it either means little, or 
acquires a lurid significance. It means 
little, for example, when it means: “Oh, 
yes, you must have standing room, but 
there is plenty of it in the world; if not 
here where you want it and are not able to 
get it, then elsewhere where you can get it. 
The world is open and a fair field. Your 
means, abilities and opportunities will 
count for what they are worth.”” When we 
have to deal with people whose grievance 
is that they do not count for more 
than they are worth, this right of air and 
standing room becomes the fighting ground 
of anarchy. It no longer means a fair field 
and secure possession, but the right of dis- 
possession ; and becomes more dangerous 
than the socialistic dogma that labor is 
_ the source of value and of wealth, on which 
critical point Dr. Gladden is not only right 
and strong, but he is also exceedingly bap- 
py in his treatment of it. The grand thing 
in his book, however, is not so much the 
economics as the ethics of it—the sociolog- 
ical ethics involved in his plea for the su- 
premacy of ethics in human society. Dr. 
Gladden believes that Christianity has a 
positive and organific relation to human 
society, in which it not only acts as a re- 
straining influence, but contributes a real 
directive and constructive principle, which, 
as far as it is applied, may be relied on 
to work out the solution of the sociological 
problem. The basis of human society is 
moral, It is only in moral relations that 
its complex machinery will run well. Dr. 
Gladden’s book is an impressive illustra- 
tion of thisdoctrine. In saying this we do 
not commit ourselves to the opinion that 
political economy does not contain prob- 
lems whose solution is a work of statistics 
aud of mathematics. Industrial questions 
are largely of this nature, but human socie- 
ty cannot be constructed on principles sup- 
plied by political economy. There is more 
to its problems than this, as the higher 
aims of the law are not in iaw but in equi- 
ty. Dr. Gladden is perhaps the most emi- 
nent and influential exponent we now have 
of this view of the relation of ethics to 
economics ; and his work is equally impor- 
tant, whether we consider its natural effect 
on the Christianity to be preached in our 
pulpits or on the burning questions of in- 
dustrial and sociological readjustment. 
Hymns, Their History and Development 
in the Greek and Latin Churches Ger- 
many and Great Britainis the title of a 
neat little volume beariog the imprint of 
Adam & Charles Black, London and 
Edinburgh. The work is, with a few addi- 
tions and variations, a reprint of the article 
on ‘‘Hymns” contributed by Roundell, 
Earl of Selborne, to the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, published in 1881. 
The changes consist chiefly in the introduc- 
tion of illustrative hymns, nine Latin and 
ten Germans hymns, with translations ; 
and about a score from the English hymn 
writers. He gives some eighteen pages to 
Eastern Church Hymnody, but no illustra- 
tion. A little less than a page is devoted 
to American hymn writers, the names of 
Bishop Doane, Dr. Muhlenberg and Mr. 
Thomas Hastings being mentioned as those 
best known, while Mr, Sears’s ‘‘It came 











upon the Midnight Clear,” Mrs. Miles’s 
“Thou who didst stoop below,” and “ Dr. 
Ray Palmer’s “ My faith looks up to Thee,” 
with his translation ‘“‘ Jesus, Thou joy of 
loving hearts,” are mentioned as specially 
praiseworthy. One can but wonder how 
President Dwight’s ‘‘I love thy Kingdom, 
Lord,” or Bishop Coxe’s '*O where are kings 
and empires now’’’ could have been 
omitted from this list. The little book has 
absolutely no index or table of contents. 
This impairs its usefulness for reference. 
The Earl of Selborne who, as Sir Roundell 
Palmer, compiled “The Book of Praise” 
thirty years ago or more, has long been 
known as a hymn-lover. In his preface to 
that work he gave special credit to Mr. 
Daniel Sedgwick, that remarkable collector 
and student of hymns, whose dingy shop in 
London used to be sought out by lovers of 
hymnology from all parts of Great Britain 
and America. There was a little back room 
or “parlor” to his shop, just large enough 
to hold the tiny grate, table, and a stool or 
two. The walls were lined with hymn books 
and hymnological works, two or three deep, 
and engravings of famous old hymn-writers 
in worn black frames hung over the books. 
Seated on a three-legged stool, unkempt, 
unshaven, in much soiled  shirtsleeves, 
with a stumpy black pipe in his mouth, Mr. 
Sedgwick would discourse of his books, 
catalogs, indexes and work. ‘‘ Me and Sir 
Roundell Palmer done” thus and so, he 
would announce. His work was indeed 
valuable, as the authorship of many a 
hymn, till then set down as “ anonymous,” 
was ferreted out by him. ‘This was 
h’Anon. and that was h’Anon.,’”’ he would 
continue, pointing out the table of con- 
tents, where authors’ names had been sup- 
plied through his scholarship. In acknowl- 
edging his authorities in the volume before 
us the Earl of Selborne pays a graceful 
compliment to this painstaking student, 
whose catalogs and reprints have been 
highly prized by collectors; and who, not- 
withstanding his humble circumstances 
and lack of culture, by painstaking and en- 
thusiastic devotion to a single line of study, 
won for himself no mean distinction. 

The Lifeof Benjamin Franklin. Writ- 
ten by Himself, now first edited from Orig- 
inal Manuscripts and from His Printed 


Correspondence and Other Writings. By 
the Hon. John Bigelow. ‘Third edition, re- 
vised and corrected. [llustrated. (J. B. 


Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and 
London. Three vols., 12mo. $4.50 the set.) 
It is now nearly twenty years since Mr. 
Bigelow published his previous edition of 
this work. He was followed by Mr. E. E, 
Hale, who in 1887 published his two octavos 
on “Franklin in France,” in which he 
availed himself of the newly acquired 
Stevens collection of Franklin papers 
which had been purchased for the State 
Department in 1881. This collection, as Mr. 
Bigelow describes it, ‘‘embraced all the 
papers left by Franklin in his will to his 
grandson, William Temple Franklin, which, 
because of their number and bulk, could 
not profitably be used by the latter in his 
edition of his grandfather’s works, pub- 
lished in 1817.” We take it that most 
of the new matter in Mr. Bigelow’s third 
edition has come from this source, tho we 
know enough of Franklin’s relations to 
William Straban, the parliamentary 
printer, his stedfast friend in London, to 
appreciate the force of Mr. Bigelow’s re- 
mark that these letters which ‘have re- 
cently come into the market, have con - 
tributed much new and interesting infor- 
mation about Franklin’s business career 
before he became engrossed with public 
affairs. These letters help much toexplain 
his early, extraordinary and enduring in- 
fluence with his countrymen.” In addition 
to these sources of new information, the 
author’s gleanings in the field at large 
have been rewarded with some finds 
which, tho they may not give much 
new illustration of Franklin in his pub- 
lic or political relations, do very consid- 
erably enrich his biography. An exception 
should, however, be made of the letter on 
“The Slave Trade,’ written twenty-four 
days before his death, and which no previ- 
ous biographer of Franklin appears to have 
used. Itis a parody on a speech then recent- 
ly delivered by a Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, 
whose vindication of Negro slavery was 
employed to justify the enslaving of Euro- 
peans. The edition contains several illus- 
trations which have appeared in our previ- 
ous biography, notably a portrait engraved 
from the Duplessis portrait of 1778, and a 
sketch, made by Victor Hugo, of the house 
of M. Le Ray de Chaumont, where Frank- 
lin lived at Passy, rent free, during the nine 
years he was in France. The work has also 
gained much by systematic revision 
throughout its whele course. It is pre- 
sented to the public by the publishers in a 








solid, substantial form at a comparatively 
low price, while as for the work itself 
Franklin was beyond all question the most 
interesting writer of his times. He wrote 
nothing that is dull. His letters remain, a 
collection of homely, sterling English, 
while their political and educative value 
was never greater, perhaps never so great 
as now. His popularity was unexampled 
while he lived in this country, in England 
and in France. Substantially it can hardly 
be said to have declined. This consecutive 
story of his singularly useful life and of his 
wonderfully American development, told 
in his own language, and illustrated with 
all the copious resources and experience of 
the editor, is a real acquisition to the stu- 
dent of American history. 


The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. 
By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) This 
small book of one hundred and sixty-two 
pages, with the appendix, is written for in- 
telligent but unprofessional readers who 
wish to know exactly what the Higher 
Biblical Criticism is, what its methods and 
theories are, what changes it is likely to 
make in the relation of Christian people to 
the Bible, and what good or what evil is to 
be anticipated from it. Such readers, and 
they are a great host, will welcome this 
little volume from the most distinguished 
American representative of this perturba- 
tive criticism. He will not disappoint them. 
He appreciates his position and what is ex- 
pected of him, and goes to work in perfect 
candor and freedom, but, it may surprise 
some persons to note, with a very evident 
conviction on his part that the work he is 
engaged in must and will result in strength- 
ening the position of the Old Testament as 
the production of inspired writers. Dr. 
Briggs’s general theory is that the Hexa- 
teuch, that is the Pentateuch and the 
Judges, form a whole which was not written 
at one time, by any one writer, and that 
writer Moses, but that it is a whole which 
contains in it several ancient codes, some 
of which go back to Moses, ahd all of which 
represent the stored traditions of Israelite 
history which at different times in the 
history of that people were compiled into 
their present form, so that instead of hav- 
ing in the Hexateuch one witness to the 
truth of the history, we have at least four; 
and instead of having a history which de- 
scribes Israel in any one period of his his- 
tory, we have the history in many widely 
separated and greatly different stages of its 
development, a consideration which may 
relieve some of the most perplexing and 
contradictory aspects of the history con- 
tained in these books. Dr. Briggs says: 


“(1) This unity in variety strengthens the 
credibility of the Pentateuch. As the four Gos- 
pels contain the Gospel of Christ, so the narra- 
tives of the Pentateuch contain the law of 
Moses. As our Savior is set forth by the Evan- 
gelist as the mediator of the new covenant 
Moses is set forth by the narrative of the Penta- 
teuch as the mediator of the old covenant. 

“(2) The Pentateuch does not give us one Mo- 
saic code, but several codes of Mosaic legis'a- 
tion, a decalog of worship, a judicial code of 
several decalogs, a people’s code, a code of 
holiness and a priest-code, contained in the nar- 
ratives, somewhat as the Gospels present us the 
discourses of Jesus in the varied types peculiar 
to Mark, Matthew, Luke and John. As we har- 
monize the Gospels for a complete and symmet- 
rical statement of the doctrine of Jesus, so we 
harmonize the codes of the Pentateuch for a 
complete and symmetrical exposition of the law 
of Moses. 

(3) The Mosaic legislation was delivered 
through Moses, the great prophetic lawgiver of 
Israel, and thus unfolded in historical usage 
and interpretation in a series of codifications by 
inspired prophets and priests; but it was in sev- 
eral stages of advancement in the historical life 
and experience of Israel from the conquest to 
the exile. It was a divine ideal, a supernatural 
revealed instruction, to guide the people of 
Israel throughout their history, and lead them 
to the prophet greater than Moses, who was to 
fulfill and complete his legislation. The law was 
the true light of Israel until the First Advent, 
even as the Gospel is the light and guide of the 
Church until the Second Advent. Israel appro- 
priated more and more the instruction of the 
law, as the Church has appropriated more and 
more the doctrine of the Gospel. The history of 
God's people under both covenants has been es- 
sentially the same—a grand march forward 
under the supernatural light of divine revela- 
tion.” 


The other points of this remarkable sum- 
mary are (4) Law and prophecy are not two 
distinct and separate modes of revelation. 
The line between them is a fluctuating one, 
now the revelation is law and again it is 
prophecy; (5) There is in the law asin the 
Gospel, a divine transforming power which 
shaped the history of Israel. The people of 


Israel reached a stage when the several 
codes harmonized and the whole bent of the 
nation was to the study of the Jaw and the 
fulfillment ofit. Then the time being full 
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Christcame. Dr. Briggs holds that as the 
study of the unity and historical character 
of the gospels and their vindication 
against Strauss, Renan, Baur, etc., has 
been an unspeakable blessing to the Church " 
so the study of the Hexateuchal laws and 
codes and the vindication of their historic. 
al character against Reuss, Kuenen, Wel}. 
hausen and their associaves will enrich the 
theology of our day and bring out, as never 
before, the magnificent unity of the whole 
Bible in the midst of its wondrous variety, 
as one supernatural, divine revelation. We 
have given this summary as closely as pos- 
sible in Professor Briggs’s words. 


Cosmopolis. A Novel. By Paul Bourget, 
Authorized edition. (Tait, Sons & (o,, 
Union Square, New York. 41.50.) We 
do the author of this novel the simple jus- 
tice of assuming that he is not himself an 
admirer of hardly a single one of the char- 
acters he has introduced into his book. In 
the preface and in the conclusion he writes 
with undisguised and well deserved con- 
tempt of the city of the Cosmopolites and its 
Bohemian inhabitants. It is also an act of 
simple justice to say in addition that, as 
we read his story and his own account of it 
in the preface, he proposes to limit himself 
exclusively to the Cosmopolite and his do- 
ings as an abnormal, net to say disreputa- 
ble product, and not to paint him as in any 
sense representative of humanity at large, 
or of anything that normally pertains to 
humanity. This is a limitation which 
dooms the story to run on a repulsive line, 
as if Shakespeare had admitted only Tagos 
to the *‘ Merchant of Venice.”” When Dean 
Swift sét out to construct a story of such 
materials, his sure art instinct notified him 
at once that he could only make the tale 
tolerable by giving it a satirical character, 
We «apprehend that it is only by some such 
contrivance,or on a basis like this that tales 
of the Cosmopolis class can be brought into 
right relations with their readers. It will 
never do to write the story sympathetically 
and add aconcluding chapter to say that 
your characters are all of a despicable race, 
and a preface to express the hope that you 
will not be suspected of having taken them 
f>r decent folk. This should be enough to 
show our general estimate of the work. 
We may add, however, that it is a story of 
intrigue and Bohemian dilettantism lo- 
cated in Rome, not as Rome but as the city 
of the Cosmopolites (which, by the way, ex- 
cept in one direction, it is not), and among 
a lot of cosmopolitans who naturally are 
anything or nothing, and who, with two or 
three exceptions, are related to normal, 
representative humanity very much as the 
star dust is to the organized Cosmos, The 
touch of genius, however, lies broadly on 
the book, especially in its happiest creation, 
the grim, one-armed fighting mystic and 
champion of lost causes and hopeless ideals, 
the Marquis de Montfanon. The dozen or 
so Cosmopolites who act in the book are so 
many psychological examples employed to 
illustrate the author’s statement of bis 
own thesis that the racial motive in every 
one is the special force which furnishes the 
clue to his character. The old Marquis is 
the character of all who has received the 
most attention, is most thoroughly 
developed and modeled, and the one we are 
least willing to forget. 


The Gods of Olympus; or, Mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans. Translated and 
edited from the twentieth edition of A. H. 
Petiscus. By Katherine A. Raleigh, with 
a preface by Jane E. Harrison. (Cassell 
Publishing Company, New York. $2.00.) 
Dr. Petiscus is the great mythological 
authority in the German Gymnasien, where 
every boy is expected to read him straight 
through. The present edition is not strict- 
ly a translation, tho with many additions 
and alterations it is based on the attractive 
aud useful work of Dr. Petiscus. All that 
really needs to be said in the way of intro- 
ducing Miss Raleigh’s edition is said in the 
preface on the very competent authority of 
Miss Jane E. Harrison, whose excellent 
work in this department has been noticed 
more than once in our columns. In her 
view the whole method of mythological 
study is at present in flux, and an attempt 
to put an elementary handbook abreast of 
the advance of speculative discussion would 
only confuse the student beyond repair. 
Miss Raleigh goes in this direction but lit- 
tle beyond Dr. Petiscus, who makes DO 
premature attempt to reflect the new lights 
in his pages. He has, however, been dealt 
with pretty freely in the English edition. 
His characteristic German excursions have 
been condensed or set aside for others more 
congenial to the students who are to use 
the book. Liberal additions have been 
made to the text and to the illustrations. 
The entire mass of references have bee 





introduced by the English editor. As it 
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now stands, the work will be found a pleas- 
ant and useful one to be read straight 
through by the student who is satisfied to 
go no further. If, however, he wishes to 
study the form these myths took in classic 
literature and art, he can review the book, 
look up and read all the references to the 
classical poets in the original or in good 
translations, adding the study of such stit- 
ues vases, etc , as he can get access to If, 
further, he wishes to advance to the third, 
or philosophic, stage of scientific inquiry, 
the references to modern scientific writers 
will be found ample (tho not exhaustive) to 
introduce him to the best that has been 
published on the subject. 


Mr. John R. Musick, author of ‘‘ The 
Pilgrims: A Story of Massachusetts,” the 
fifth volume of “ The Columbian Historical 
Novels,” writes us that our critic was wrong 
in correcting his statemect that Harvard 
College was the oldest American college 
and distinctly older than William and 
Mary, which was not founded until 1692, 
fifty-six years later than Harvard. We are 
well aware that this is the ordiuary state 
ment which appears in all the books. Our 
critic was to this extent wrong in his sum- 
mary correction and should have explained 
more fully what he had in mind, The dif- 
ference between him and Mr. Musick was 
simply on the point whether the earlier 
attempt made in 1619 to found a college at 
Henrico and which afterward failed and 
lay in abeyance for some forty years should 
be counted to the credit of William and 
Mary. Mr. Musick follows the ordinary 
dates and is entitled to this correction aud 
explanation, which we cheerfully give. It 
is hardly fair, however, to Virginia to over- 
look the act of 1651 and bring the date of 
William and Mary down to 1693. 


We have the bound volume of T'he Critic 
for the six months ending with December, 
1892. Since Miss Gilder and her brother 
founded the paper in 1881, they have always 
been its editors. They have now acquired a 
controlling interest in its ownership as 
well. Some changes have heen introduced 
this year, as, for example, a Chicago Jetter 
each week, new type, and illustrations. 
Literature will continue to hold the promi- 
nent place in its columns, but it is under- 
stood that the paper is to be more popular 
and attractive to the general reader. 

The Macmillans are now bringing out a 
new edition of The American Common- 
wealth, by James Bryce. This is the Tbird 
Edition, or the forty-sixth thousand of this 
remarkable work. It is completely revised 
throughout, Like the previous editions, it 
will be in two volumes. The first is now 
out, and the second is in press, and will ap- 
pear in a few months. (New York. $1.75 
per volume.) 


Heroic Happenings, Told in Verse and 
Story. By Elbridge S. Brooks. A good 
book for boys, with a collection of stirring 
tales, rhymes and heroic histories, copious- 
ly illustrated by good artists, and well 
manufactured by the Putnams. (New 
York. $2.00.) 


The Messrs. Roberts Brothers have now 
brought out in two volumes, uniform with 
the‘ Jane Austen Series,” the second in- 
stallment of Miss Ferrier’s novels, The In- 
heritance. In Two Volumes. (Boston. 
£2.50 the two vols.) 


_— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


AN illustrated account of “ Japanese 
Home Life,” by Dr. W. Delano Kastlake, 
willopen the new volume of the Popular 


Science Monthly that begins in May. 





--Lady Burton is soon-to issue a com- 
plete and uniform edition of all Sir 
Richard Burton’s works, beginning with 

The Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medinah.” 


--In accordance with the wishes of Pope 
Leo XU a Thomastic Review has made its 
appearance in Paris, the first issue being 
that for March. It is edited by the Domini- 
cans, and will discuss philosophical, reli- 
gious and social problems from the stand- 
Point of the teachings of Thomas Aquinas. 


--Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts has now 
in ‘the press of Longmans, Green & Co., a 
new volume of poems, ‘Songs of the Com- 
mon Day.” The Canadian edition will be 
penned by William Briggs, Toronto. 
; rofessor Roberts’s sonnets are well known 
0 readers of THE INDEPENDENT, who will 


wo plenned to meet them again in this vol- 
e, 


oi --One of the greatest literary under- 
— of late years in America is the re- 
bag 4 somewhat revised shape of 
Mero nano of Luther’s works. This 
" & done by the Concordia Publishing 
use, of St. Louis, the book concern of 
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the Lutheran Synod of Missouri and other 
States. Twelve volumes in large quarto 
have already appeared. The last to appear 
contains the explanation of the Gospel of 
St. John and of Galatians. 


..The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. an- 
nounce the speedy publication of a vol- 
ume of lectures on preaching to be de- 
livered at the Yale Divinity School 
by the Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., of 
London, England, author of ‘ Revelation 
and the Bible,” and ‘‘ Annals of an Old 
Manor House,”’ the history of Sutton Place, 
upon which Mr. Frederick Harrison has 
beeu engaged for some years past. 


....The Baker & Taylor Co. announce 
“The New Era,” relating to the work of the 
Avglo-Saxon race in the coming century, 
by the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., author of 
“Our Country ’’; “‘ The Gospel of the King- 
dom,” a popular exposition of the Gospel 
according’to Matthew, by C. H. Spurgeon ; 
** Greeley on Lincoln,” with letters from Mr. 
Greeley and reminiscences of him, edited by 
Joel Beaton ; *‘ Amateur Photography,” by 
J. Lincoln Adams (editor of Photo- 
graphic Times), and “ Milk and Meat,” 
sermons by the Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon. 


..A history of the Church in America, 
by one of the most prominent of modern 
Church historians in Germany, is an agree- 
able surprise. Such a work has appeared 
entitled ‘(A merikanische Kirchengeschichte 
seit. der Unabhitngigkeitserkliirung der Ve- 
crinigten Staaten,” by Prof. Fr. Nippold, of 
Jena. It constitutes Vol. IV of his ‘* Hand- 
buch der neuesten Kirchengeschichte, ” of 
which the third edition is appearing from 
the presses of Wiegandt & Schotte, in Ber- 
lin (Vol. XI, 272 pp., 640 marks), It is more 
complete than the volume of Zahn, which 
appeared about two years ago, entitled 
* Abriss einer Geschichte der Evangel. 
Kirche Amerikas im 19 Jahrhundert.” Nip- 
pold’s work makes excellent use of the best 
sources available, altho quite naturally it 
will not satisfy in all particulars American 
needs. It is intended chiefly for Kuropean 
readers, 


.. The liberal policy of the Pope in open- 
ing the treasures of the Vatican Library 
and of the archives to learned research is 
being appreciated and acknowledged. Sin- 
gularly enough it is a Protestant prince 
who has given the most noteworthy mark 
of this appreciation, namely, the Grand 
Duke of Baden, son-in-law of the late 
Emperor Wilhelm I, of Germany and uncle 
of the present Emperor. The Grand Duke 
has made a complete collection of literary 
works and documents covering the eco- 
nomic, ecclesiastical and political history 
und present status of Baden. A scien- 
tific catalog of this valuable collection 
has been made, prepared in the Latin lan- 
guage, and pripted in a manner that is an 
honor to the typographical art. This work, 
printed in imperial folio, has been dedicated 
to the Pope in recognition of his liberality 
to scholarly investigation, and a magnifi- 
cent copy, with a dedication written by the 
Grand Duke’s own haud, has been forwarded 
to the Pope. 


> 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A.C. Armstrong & Son 


HAVE JUST READY 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE EXPOSITORS BIBLE 


OF THE NEW (6th) SERIES. 
By AROHDEAGON FARRAR. 
I. The First Book of Kings. 
If. The Epistle to the Philippians. 
By Rev. Principal RAINY, D.D. 
Ill. The Book ot Joshua, 
By Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 
IV. Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther. 


Rev. Prof. W. F. ADENEY. 
This series contains Expository Lectures on ALL 
THE BOOKS OF TILE BIBLE by the foremost Preach- 
ersand Theologians of the day. 





Crown octavo, over 40) pages each vol, strong- 

ly bound. Price to subscribers, cash in 

advance, for either series of 6 vols.. $6, 
Separate vols., $1.50, postpaid. 

Full list of the complete series with particulars of 

Subscription, et:., will be sent on application, 


NEW BOOK BY REV. J. 8. MAODUFF, D.D. 
The Pillar in the Night. 


By the author of * Bow in the Cloud,” Morning and 
Night Watches,” etc. ete. lino, neatly bound in 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25, by mail, postpald. 

“This beok is intended as a companion to the au- 

thor’s ‘Bow in the Cloud,’ though purposely in a 

more extended shape.’ 


THE NEW VOL. (1Qth) OF THE 


SERMON BIBLE, 


Containing 24 Corinthians to Philipplans inc <0 

Crown octavo, $1.50, by mail, post paid. 

*“We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most 
»yractically useful work of its kind at present extant. 
t is not a Comme ntary, but a Thesaurus of sermons 

on texts arranged consecutively, chapter after chap- 
ter and book after book.” —London Churchinan. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
51 East 10th Street, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Prices as low as the 
See our Catalog. 











Very large stock. 
lowest. Liberal terms. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New York. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS cr} " 


c jonnty Seat List, Pittsburgh. New York 


20th aition; postpaid tor 24c. (or tT 


UMAN HAIR, 


Why * fiple Off, Turns Gray, and the Pemedy. 
Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Survivals in Christianity, 


Studies in the Theology of Divine Imma- 
nence. By the Rev. CHARLES JAMES 
Woop. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Now Ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


The World of the Unseen. 


An Essay on the relation of Higher Space 
and Things Eternal. By the Rev. A. 
WILLINK. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 

‘ We believe that no thoughtful or intelli 
gent person who begins to read this little 
book will willingly lay it down unfinished. 

We think most persons who have read it 

once will read it several times. We venture 

to predict that the book will be as popular 
as ‘The Unseen Universe, or ‘ Natura, 

Law in the Spiritual) World.’ It seems te 

bring the unseen so near ‘ that the smallest 

movement in the Fourth Direction would 
immediately bring us into it’ ’—Chureh 
man, 


Now Ready. 2 vols., S8vo, $4.00, 


The Evolution of Religion. 


The Giftord Lectures, 
Delivered before the University of St. An- 
drew’s by Epwarp Cairpb, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow, Author of 
““The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant.” 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00, net. 


New Edition. 18mo, 2 vols., $1.50 


Amiel’s Journal. 


Translated, with an Lutroduction and Notes, 
by Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD, author of 
‘Robert Elsmere,’? “ David Grieve,” 
ete, With photogravure portrait. New 
Edition. 18mo, 2 vols., cloth, $1.50. 
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And Some Common Men. 
By 8. R. Crocker. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
The Skeptics of the 
Italian Renaissance. 


By JonN OWEN. &vo, cloth, $8.50, 
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Every one should read une lutie book,” —Atheneum 










@ THE COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

By preventing too much ink from ad 
hering tothe pen the busy scribbler is not 
troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
blots upon his documents. 

Price $1.00cach. Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. An elegant 
uescriptive Pamphlet sent on application, , 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., New York. 


_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


PAIN 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure aud clean, It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, aud will last Jour or = fee 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work, Send for 
circulars. Jus, Lixon CrociBus Co., Jersey City, N. J, 
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' STRAIGHT SERMONS 


To Young Men and Other Human 


Beings. By HENRY VAN DYEE, D.D. 
12mo, $1.25. 
CONTENTS: A Man — Faith — Courage— 


Power--Redemption— Abraham's Adventure— 
Solomon's Choice—Peter’s Mistake—God Over 
All—The Horizon. 


“A grand volume to 
men.”’—Christian Inquirer. 
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ut into the hands of young 


743-745 Broadway, New York 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By B. L. FARJEON. 
THE LAST TENANT. 





A Novel. By B. L. FARJEON, author of * Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses.” “Great Porter Square,” 
“Griff,” “ Blade-o’-Girass,” “The Sacred Nug- 
get,”’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This isthe est thing Mr. Farjeon has written in 
many a day: The story of a haunted house, told with 


such matter-of fact detail, that, once begun, it must 
be read to the end, 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 





By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of “ The Wooing O't,” 
“Which Shall it Be?” etc., etc. 1 vol., 2mo, Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine Series ; paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 
21.00, 


“The different characters are outlined with that 
art of brilliant contrasts which the author employs 
with unfailing felicity.’’—Boston Beacon. 


By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
THE REVOLUTION IN 





TANNER’S LANE, 





Edited by KEUBEN SHAPCOTT. 
$1.0. Uniform with 
Rutherford,” 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
“The Autobiography 67 Mark 
by the same author. 

“His men and women are alive # . 
follow his analysis of their motl yes BA goed and we 
sort of interest with which we jead Balzac or Char- 
lotte Bront."—St. James Gagerte, 


BY JOHN. OLIVER HOBBES. 
A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS, 





A Novgiette. By JOUN OLIVER HOBBES, author of 
*Some Emotions and a Moral,’ etc, 1 vol., I6mo, 
cloth, unique, 50 cents, Cagsell’s “* Unknown” 
Library. 


The author of “ Some Emotions and ° Moral” 
ne introduction to readers of the “Unkrowr 
brary. itis sufficient to say that his present well. 
earned popularity will be increased by this new 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
44 
Prominent American and 





Containing | Full-page 





European 
Authors, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded to any address on receipt of 
two 2ecent stamps. 

THIS PORTRAIT CATALOGUE comprises New 
and Forthcoming Rooks, and a selection from our 
complete descriptive catalogue of publications; ts 
elegantly printed on a peoee made specially for the 


Epes. and isa valuable guide to some of the best 
lterature of the day. Send for a copy. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. 


Portraits of 





PRIMARY 
CONVICTIONS 


Bi ishop of ‘Derry 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: Being 
Discussions on Subjects Connected 
with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures, 1892). 
By William Alexander, D.D., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Dublin, 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
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; As acontribution to the evidences ef Chris- 
(tianity and an aid to the elucidation of 
( Christian doctrine this is an important and 
¢ valuable work, which will commend itself to 
= ous teachers and students of every de- 
) nol mination. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW York, 
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ae The above work will be sent by mail. postage ( 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, ‘ 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price ( 
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The Exhibition number of 
Soribner’s Magazine to be 
issued simuitaneously with the 
openiag of the World’s Fair, 
will contain the first publication 
of an original manuscript by 
Washington, giving a 
graphic personal account of the 
Braddock Campaign; illustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle. The 
frontispiece will be a reproduc- 
tion in color of a pastel by 
Robert Blum, put on stone by 
the artist himself. 


George 


YOU CANNOT FIND 


Anywhere, so many works on THEOLOG- 
ICAL and RELIGIOUS subjects, as at our 
place. 

IS IT NOT worth while to make acquaint- 
ance with it ? 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New York. 
( Jatalogs. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway,N.Y. 
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PATENTS rt ANE URS Seep. 


C.J. GOOCH, abet Attorney, Washington, D.C. 








WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


vr commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
Monroe Eraser Mf'g Co.. X 1117, La Crosse, Wis. 
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What Church 








Prayer Meeting, Sunday School 


or Y.M.C.A. 


can eftorg to be without a supply of good books, and 
FLNE SPIRITED SINGING, when our 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 
OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 & 6 
COMBINED, 


containing over 400 of the most useful and popular 
Sacred Songs and Standard Hymns ever published 
ip one volume, can be nad for the 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICE OF 
$45 ver 100, Boards, Words and Music. 
10 ** 100, Linen Covers, Werds Only. 
5 ** 100, Paper os 


Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also 
be had at all leading Book and Music Stores. 


The Biglow & Main Oo |The John Church Oo 


76E. 9th St., New York. | 74E. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and eas inents. 

New styles just introc A mw 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


FLORAL PRAISE No. (1. 


Our floral Jubilee. 
1OB_ CBILDREN'S Fpax. 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Saiogere Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5cents 
each: by mall; $4 per 100 by, Sipe PR Pre a. 


E BIGLOW A ce 
8 Randolph St. Chicage. 6 E. 9th St., New York. 


J.CHURCH CQ,,. Music Poblishers, Cincinnat!,O 


FEISS OS. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND BXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor.16th 8t..N.¥. 
— EDUCATION. 
School Property for Sale or to Let. 
The Poughkeepsie Military Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N rerms liberal. 
_ Inquire of Poughkeepsie Savivgs Bank. 
A_ YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal Cellege, would instruct in Latin, Liter- 
ature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 


dress B. Ae care of INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, 
New Yor 
































“Boston m 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opeus Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


RYN. MAWR c OLLEGE, ore! MAWR, 

Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. College for 

Women, The Program, statin et E.. and un- 

dergraduate courses of ‘study or the academic year, 
will be sent on application. 

LEADING SOU TEEN INSTITUTION, 
NASHVILLE, TENN, College for Young La: 
dies, Address President, 

Rev. GEO. W. F. PRICE, D.D. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, MINING 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUDIED AT HOME 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 
TO BEGIN STUDENTS NEED ONLY KNOW HOW TO READ AND WRITE, 


Write for FREE Circular giving all rticulars t 
The Correspondence | School wor "Atech panies or Th 
Dawreann na 

















Miss Mittleberger’s Schoo! for Girls, 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 





Colleges for A. omen. 
102% Prospec t Street, CLEVELAND Ohio. 





MONUMENTS. 


We design and execute Monumental 
work, to special order, to be setin any 


part of the United States. 


We carry no stock, so our clients are 
assured they will recieve original work. 


We use Granite, lona-Stone, or Mar- 


ble, as may be preferred. 


Correspondence solicited for work to 


be set this summer. 


Send for illustrated handbook and photographs of work we are now 
executing or have recently set, as, for example, memorials for Cyrus W. 
Field, Prof. Aiken, of Princeton, Rev. Dr. Welch, of Auburn, N. Y., Vice 
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Financial. 
WHEAT AND TRADE. 


THE huge speculation in wheat would 
be almost ludicrous if it were not serious, 
A late publication of the Director of the 
United States Mint shows the stock of 
money held (not necessarily in active cir. 
culation) by the United States to be $25.62 
per capita, as compared with $17.90 in 
Great Britian, $16.40 in Germany and 
$48.11in France—the latter large average 
being caused by the fact that in France 
transactions are paid for by bank notes 
and not by checks as in America or Eng- 
land. Their stock of money must, there- 
fore, be larger than with us. The plente- 
ousness of money in the United States ig 
owing to our silver law and is beginning 
to approach inflation. The bad effects, if 
this inflation continues, we shall soon 
feel; but meanwhile the ease of money 
lends itself to speculation. 

A set of daring speculators, sriuc pally 
at Chicago hut with followers in all large 
trade centers, have been buying up wheat 
and controlling storage room, with the 
hope of compelling Europe to take our 
wheat at the speculators’ own prices, 
Naturally prices at Liverpool ought to be 
the highest, then at New York, and then 
at Chicago. On the contrary, wheat has 
sold at Chicago seven cents higher than 
at New York, with twice that difference 
between Chicago and St. Louis or Minne- 
apolis, while reports from England declare 
“corn” (i. e. wheat, principally) to be 
lower than ever before. Manifestly, some- 
body is greatly mistaken as to the value 
of wheat ; and, manifestly, also somebody 
must give way either to sell or to buy 
when holding off is no longer possible. 

Statistics and other indications favor 
the prophecy that that giving way must 
be done by the American speculators. In 
other words, wheat is being held in Chi- 
cago at prices not warranted by the 
world’s supply and estimated consump- 
tion. Europe is fairly well supplied now 
with crops coming on, while the United 
States has more wheat in the country 
than usual, and may have another good 
crop this year also. All these indications 
point to a year of low prices for grain. 
These speculators against nature have 
bought immense quantities of wheat, and 
in order to carry it have borrowed largely 
on their purchases, favored, as we have 
said, by the plenteousness of money. 

It is remarkable how these facts upset 
all the theories advanced last winter in 
favor of the Anti-Option Bill. That bill 
was pushed in the interests of farmers 
who, it was asserted, always lose by fu- 
ture sales because such option trading al- 
ways depresses prices. The Chicago situ- 
ation 1s to just the opposite opinion. 
Farmers have sold their wheat, and spec- 
ulators have bought and are carryipg it 
for higher prices. If these speculators 
lose the game, and are forced to sell at 
lower figures, theirs is the loss; the 
farmer has received a higher price than 
he deserved, as things are turning out. 
If the millers advocated the Anti-Option 
Law in order to buy wheat from farmers 
at extra low prices—as was alleged in the 
debate—they are disappointed because 
option trading has so far kept up prices. 

The holding back of exports of wheat 
and cotton has a distinct effect upon our 
international trade, which by the last 
Government report showed a balance 
against us last quarter of the fiscal year 
of about $60,000,000, instead of a balance 
in our favor of something like the same 
amount, which is the normal condition. 
For it must be remembered that we are 4 
debtor country to England and Germany 
and owe abroad large sums yearly for iD- 
terest on foreign investments in the United 
States, and besides must be pre pared to 
pay back the principal on demand. For 
these purposes we must send abroad wheat 
and cotton or else—in the long run— 
gold. It is ths fact which makes cur 
present interna‘ional trade condition 4 
source of anxiety to many financiers, and 
which also must prove most perplexing 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
United States Treasury has but a few mil- 
lions of gold beyond the special holding 
of $10,000,000, and one export shipment 
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may exhaust that margin. Gold bonds 
sold in Europe would balance such a de- 
mand, but would not alter the trade and 
currency conditions, and hence would be 
of the nature of a makeshift and nota 
cure. The whole trade situation is a re- 
sult of the gradual inflation of our cur- 
rency with silver. Because the workings 
of currency laws are subtle they are not 
easy to comprehend, but violations of 
them are just as dangerous, Ignorance 
about a fine knife edge will not save one 
from a cut. 

Taking a look ahead, there seems reason 
for believing that we are entering upon a 
period of comparatively low prices for our 
staple crops. The world’s production of 
wheat and cotton is growing faster than 
consumption, while consumption has been 
checked lately by the inability of many 
people to buy owing to business depres- 
sion. This depression, begun in 1890 with 
the Baring crisis, yet continues. Trade 
reports from Great Britain show 1892 to 
have been unusually bad ; recent opinions 
of leading English merchants and manu- 
facturers, set out in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, are very discouraging as to the out- 
look in that country. The United States 
has been prosperous where other nations 
suffered, but we cannot escape being af- 
fected by it. This trade effect is likely to 
be felt first of all in prices for farm prod- 
ucts. Farmers are getting but little profit 
at present prices. If profits disappear al- 
together we may expect all kinds of plans 
for relief to be agitated—free silver coin- 
age, Government notes based on nothing, 
Government ownership of rajlroads, etc. 
But let us hope that trade throughout the 
world will revive, and that business in the 
United States will continue prosperous, so 
that none of these things may come upon 
us. 


-_ 
a 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


BUSINESS prospects are fair, there being 
an abundence of both good and bad ele- 
ments at work to influence trade for the 
remainder of the year. It must not be 
forgotten that the last crop season was 
not as satisfactory a one to farming 
classes as its predccessor, and that trade 
is consequently deprived of this share of 
promise. Thus far, however, this draw- 
back has been offset by the wonderful 
prosperity in manufacturing industries, 
both capital and labor havinog had ample 
returns for the last twelve months. In 
fact, the demand for the multiplicity of 
articles entering into wearing apparel and 
the construction of homes and buildings 
has been so great and prices in conse- 
quence have risen so high, that it would 
be surprising if a halt or reaction of some 
sort did not follow the tremendous in 
crease in production which this demand 
has caused, In sections of territory trib- 
utary to Chicago the exhibition has given 
birth to great expectations, which may be 
partially, but certainly not fully, realized ; 
for the beneficial effects of this great 
stimulus have already been largely dis- 
coubted, 








This is the bright side of the picture ; 
but there are other factors in view, such 
as the tariff and money questions as well 
as cholera possibilities, which will exer- 
cise a very decided and perhaps whole- 
some restraint, Conservative merchan's 
will buy only for immediate requirements 
in face of these uncertainties, while cap 
italists will defer large fixed outlays until 
conditions, having such great effect upon 
values as the tariff, become more settled. 
All of these considerations would make it 
appear that the spring and summer of 
1893 will be a period of comparative quiet ; 
perhaps only a period of rest previous to 
4 continuance next year of the era of 
prosperity which 1892 introduced. 

The question of Xf gold exports seems 
likely to be settled more easily that antici- 
pated. Since January 1st we have ex- 
ported nearly $32,000,000 gold net. Usu- 
ally the export season lasts for the four 
months ineluding March-June; and the 
het season’s exports in 1892 amounted to 
$30,000,000 and $64,000,000 in 1891, two 
periods of altogether phenomenally heavy 
shipments. This year the outward move- 
ment began much earlier than usual, for 





reasons quite familiar, and has already 
exceeded last season’s efflux. Atthe same 
time the great banks of Europe now hold 
nearly $65,000,000 more gold than they 
did last year at this time, while the spe- 
cial needs of Europe for gold are either 
less urgent than then or have been partly 
satisfied. In other respects the situation 
there has improved. There is no war 
talk in Europe now ; losses in foreign in- 
vestments have been largely liquidated ; 
there is less fear of local financial diffi- 
culties, and the Austria-Hungarian re- 
sumption plans are likely to be carried 
through without any particular pressure 
on the foreign money markets. There is, 
consequently, no reason for our shipping 
gold, except first in settlement of adverse 
trade balances, and second as a result of 
want of confidence in American finances 
and investments. 





It is safe to say that the future of gold 
exports will be chiefly determined by 
these two influences. The outlook for the 
first of these contingencies is not so bad 
as has been argued. Exports continue 
light and imports heavy, it is true; but 
the new crop season is in sight, which 
must have an influence in weakening the 
speculations that have held up grain, pro- 
visions and cotton above export prices. 
It seems inevitable, in view of the large 
visible supplies of grain and cotton and 
the unreasonably high value of provisions, 
that these speculations must yield, and so 
permit a better foreign demand. As for 
imports their very heaviness for months 
pust is an argument for their temporary 
cessation ; and while these purchases may 
be taken as indications of our prosperity, 
suill there are already signs of diminish- 
ing imports. Again, there is the pros- 
pect of a special session of Congress 
in September for the discussion of 
the tariff and silver, which of itself will 
check operations on the part of importers 
who anticipate reductions in the tariff. 
While it does not follow that such reduc- 
tions would go into effect this season, 
nevertheless, such agitation naturally 
interferes with operations extending into 
the future. The second question, that of 
confidence in our finances and securities, 
is also in more assuring shape, even tho 
the situation in this respect is very far 
from what it should be. Events like those 
in Reading have a very chilling effect 
upon foreign investors, who are possessed 
with a much greater fear of the conse- 
quences of our silver policy than exists 
among ourselves. So long as confidence 
is wanting from these causes, it will be 
difficult for us to send securities abroad 
in settlement of foreign balances; and 
yetit should be noted this fear is growing 
less pronounced both abroad and at home. 
This is especially true in the local market, 
where the announcement that the Treas- 
ury will be able to get along without em- 
barrassment until September has been 
received with much encouragement. All 
that can be said, however, is that the dan- 
gers of heavy gold shipments are less 
s:rious than they were. Considerable 
shipments seem inevitable; but we are 
beticr prepared to meet them, and there 
is less alarm concerning them than a 
month ago. 


A sharp advance has taken place in 
wheat, owing to reports of damage to 
winter crop in the West. May wheat ad- 
vanced from 75}c. to 78}c. Disinterested 
authorities, however, estimate that, in 
view of large interior supplies waiting for 
a market, a loss of 75,000,000 bushels in 
winter wheat would leave no shortage if 
the spring crop proved favorable. Corn 
failed to sympathize with wheat, and 
ranged between 49jc. and 50c. Both corn 
and wheat are being marketed more slow- 
ly than a year ago. There was further 
liquidation in provisions, and pork dropped 
to $17.75@18.25 for mess, while lard de- 
clined to 8.50c. for prime city. Groceries 
were generally dull and weak. Coffee 
declined to 16%c. for No.1, and futures 
weakened under steady increase of the 
world’s visible supply. Sugar, however, 


continues strong, granulated being quoted | 


at 54c. The advance in petroleum was 
checked, refined being quiet at5.45c. Pig 
iron was dull at $14.50@15,00 for No. 1, 


but accumulations are being worked off, 
and this improves the situation. Steel 
rails are held by the combine at $29.00. 
Pig lead lost some of its previous advance, 
and is quoted at 4c. In cotton there was 
further liquidation stimulated by pros- 
pects of another largecrop. Middling up- 
lands declined to 8%c.,a drop of 4c., but 
afterward recovered slightly. The dry 
goods trade is quiet so far as new business 
is concerned, but agents are still busy 
making large deliveries of staple cottons 
and woolens. Ginghams were cut from 
8c. to 6%c., this being at a special drive. 
Prints ruled firm, while prints cloths were 
lower at 3%c. for 64x64’s. Wool was ex- 
tremely dull as manufacturers are buying 
only for immediate wants, but small sup- 
plies prevented a decline in values. 


There was further improvement and 
activity on the Stock Exchange. Perhaps 
the best feature of this was the strength 
of the better class railroad shares, the in- 
dustrials which have monopolized atten- 
tion so long being comparatively neg- 
lected. There were indications of this 
new strength coming from insiders, as 
some of the big bankers are known to 
have extensive plans in prospect awaiting 
only favorable conditions to put them 
forth. The prospect of a settled money 
market for some time to come is an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost; and, as in other 
respects there has been a lessening of the 
tension felt during February and March, 
there is naturally a better feeling every- 
where. Railroad earnings are showing 
very decided improvement, and in the 
fourth week of March forty-six roads 


reported a gain of 84% over last 
year. Out of this number _ of 
roads only three showed decreases, 


and the largest of these three decreases 
was but $474. It is many months since 
such remarkably even progress as this has 
been seen. Even the Grangers showed 
liberal gains in spite of the diminished 
grain movement. For the month of 
March eighty-two roads have reported an 
increase in gross earnings of over 5¢, this 
also being an improvement over previous 
monthly returns. The resiguation of Mr. 
McLeod from the presidency of Reading 
has given satisfaction to the coal trade in 
general. Another event of importance 
was the announcement that the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Chicago and St. Louis 
proposes to issue anew mortgage for $50,- 
000,000, The organization of the Leather 
Trust also involves the placing of 
a large block of securities, the effect of 
which has already been felt in the market 
for foreign exchange. The latter was 
further influenced by large offerings of 
cotton bills. These two new supplies of 
bills materially lessened gold exports; in 
fact, caused the cancellation of some large 
orders for gold which had been condition- 
ally placed. Money on call was plentiful, 
the common rates being 4@5%. There is a 
moderate demand for time money at 6%, and 
such contracts are frequently on a gold 
basis. Commercial paper is in good sup- 
ply, and out-of-town banks are fair pur- 
chasers, while city banks are still slow in 
extending accommodations. The interior 
money markets are generally reported in 
good shape, except that collections are 
somewhat slow. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aprils. April 1. Decrease. 
LORD: ceccccoces $454,201,800  $433,524,500 * £680,300 
SPecie.....c.ssoce 71,546,500 71,622,900 76,400 
Legal tenders... 47,341,100 48,872,700 1,531,600 
Deposits.......... 435,693,600 43,330,100 631,500 
Circulation ...... 5,651,300 5,624,200 #27,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 











Specie........ coos $71,546,500 $71,622,900 $76,400 
L2gal tenders.... 47,241,100 48,872,700 1,531 531,600 

Total reserve. .$118,387,600 $120,495,600 rr, 608,0 000 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 109,674,650 109,832,525 157,875 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MEDLES.......00 9,212,950 10,663,075 1,450,125 
Excess of reserve, April] 9th, 1892.........0eeeee $15,839,200 

* Increase. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 
Bid. Asked. 

U.S, 48, 1907, registered.........ssseeeere- eel 11394 


U. 8. 48, 1907, COUPON... .. 00. cccvereseeeeeees shld 


118% 





Currency 68, 1899.......+++++++ Seccecesecocces 115 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was without 
important change. There was a larger 
supply of commercial bills against cotton. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers posted rates as 
follows : 


Bid. 
ida: o sanwsctecdenkentunnuare canecceedes 4.864¢-3¢ 
od cian a saerascniiusucadswisuaded 4.8734-88 
COS CIGIINEB evo vei ccenccciesicceesscevecesscses 4.88-14 
COI SO cciccccncencctcesicsnccinccsesce 4.854¢-3¢ 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 

















Bid. Bid. 

BMG ciiccceccccies 210 |Market & Fulton..... 236 
(merican Exchange. 157 fmechenirs Mideccddance 190 
Broad way....cccccccce 259 |Me’ch's’ & Traders’. 175 
Bute hers & Drovers’. 183 |Mercantile deecanssccec 221 
Centrai National..... 135 | Merchants............ 145 
Gneee pe cesses 450 | Me’chts’ Exchange .. 132 
Chatham - 405 |Metropolitan weecececse 5 
Cc themical.. |Metropolis, 450 
Biasaee |Nassan. 170 
Citizens’. Wew York, 231 
Columbia. . 1a Y. County.. 656 
. Y. National Ex.... 130 

Ninth National... 130 

25 Nineteenth Ward.... 190 

depos avcce. es - 125 |North America.. i 

Cast Riv er. 150 |Oriental. 
‘ifth Avenue.. |Pac ific.. 


First Nationai.. Park... 
| People’s, 
re 
RON deccccescescs 

Seaboard ee i 
|Second Nat’l.. 
iSeventh Nat’l.. 





German Am.. 








Germania.... |Shoe & Leatner 
ireenwich. jSt. Nicholas.......... 130 
BRNO do ccacisices 587 'Southern National... 110% 
judson Kiver. i State of N. Y......... 115 
— & bpvineuneed bo Third ‘Nationai.. ooo 332 

" . 1 | Tradesmen’s..... iit 





iTV 
‘eather Manuf. |Uutved States Na 








> 430 [WOREET..<.sccsee sees 118 


ncoln Nat’) 
Manhattan........ «. 195 
BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 8th, were as follows : 







RTE ciieccetsevsas 216 xl More as ceviccded 
Am. Exchange 158 pl ote opolis. . 
Broadway...... 250 |Ninth........ 

Corn Exchange 291 | North Amer 

3 er .. 208% Phenix. a 
Madison & Sena. ee Republic. Sade. eses ose 
Mechanics’........ «+. . Bi, ere 
Mech. & Traders’..... 178 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


= Asked Baie 
d, Asked, es 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 98 9 a 

do. do 103 













Tuurber- -Whyland Co.. com oes 50 
coves 91 90 
—_ nn... mo. a eo oe 
preferred 8l 
Proctor & “ae om eocccccccce ee 
DIG. ccccc.ccccee 
P. Lorillard on, an Sdébeeceseedce 
ecvccccence coves 14 117 
Blackwell's ‘Der’ Prob: Co., com.... 1g 17) 16 
American } pated Board Co. “s - 19 
Cellujota ¢ eee aca wanes, . 6 103 ons 
New York Biscuit ¢ . 50 53 bl 
Diamond Match Co e+ 060 ¢6 es 130: 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co. 22116 Ph) i 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
-Another surety company has been 
formed to do business in this city, the cer- 


tificate of incorporation being filed in 
New Jersey. 


....Altho we have the poor always with 
us, a two-cent British Guiana, 1850 issue, 
postage stamp, was sold at auction in this 
city last week for $1,010. 


..The New York Central Railroad has 
completed its block system of signals be- 
tween New York and Albany, and it is 
now in complete operation, 


...Possibly one of the most important 
financial items we have published in a 
year is the appointment of Judge Lochren 
as Commissioner of Pensions. 


....The National Cordage Company 
have declared their regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 2% on the preferred and 14% on 
the common stock, payable May Ist. 


..On Saturday last we received a let- 
ter from Chicago, asking us to send by 
return mail a list of the millionaires of 
New York. We replied that, unlike Chi- 
cago, the number of millionaires was so 
great in New York that it would be im- 
possible to make a list of them. 


....The State Trust Company, of 36 
Wall Street, has a capital and surplus of 
$1,800,000, and acts in ail matters com- 
mon to trust companies, including that of 
transfer agent and registrar of incorpo- 
rated companies. Mr. Andrew Mills, who 
for some time acted as president pro tem., 
has been elected President of the Com- 
pany. 


.The banking house of Messrs. W. 
S. Lawson & Company have for sale a 
limited amount of the first mortgage 4¢ 
bonds of the Indiana, Illinois and Iowa 
Railroad Company, particulars regarding 
which may be obtained upon application. 
These bonds are reconmended to investors 
by the above-named banking house. 


..The National Bank of Deposit re- 
moved on the third of April to_commodi- 
ous quarters in the Western Union Tele- 
graph Building, corner Broadway and 
Dey Street. The statement for March 6th 














shows capital of $300,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $85,328.03, with re- 
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sources of $1,742,211.87. Mr. George 
Story has been made Assistant Cashier, 
and Mr. R. H. Rochester, Treasurer of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, has 
been elected a director. 


.-The Legislature of Idaho has au- 
thorized an issue of bonds to the amount 
of $130,000, payable in silver, and has di- 
rected that the bonds should not be sold 
at less than par. It is possible and quite 
probable that the inhabitants of Idabo 
will receive a lesson which it bas been 
difficult heretofore to instill into their 
minds—viz., that there is a difference be- 
tween silver and gold. We should be 
pleased to learn the names of the bidders. 
at par or over, for these $130,000 in bonds. 


.The new National Union Bank, with 
a capits ul of $1,200,000, expects to open for 
business on the first of June, having 
offices in the Mutual Life Insurance 
Building. Mr. Joseph C. Hendrix, Presi- 
dent of the Kings County Trust Company, 
has been elected President of the new 
bank and the Board of Directors, has been 
selected as follows: 8S. D. Babcock, John 
D. Crimmins, Frederick Cromwell, G, G. 
Haven, R. Somers Hayes, A. D, Juilliard, 
Luther Kountze, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Frederic P. Olcott, Oliver H. Payne, Jo- 
ee C. Hendrix, Henry H. Rogers, H. 
McK Twombly and Wilham C, Whit- 
ney. 


..At the weekly sale of stocks and 
bonds at auction, the following were sold : 
$10,000 T.. and N. 

April Ist, 
$5,000 Houston mal Texas Cent. Rd. Co, Ist mort 
5* gold bonds, due 1937. Interest from Jan. 
Ist, 1803, to be charged to purchaser. MH 
-—< | enema Athletic Club 2d 


td. Co. Ist mort. 


7% bonds, due 
10 


mort. (% 
2  S26.200 
‘bonds, due 





9,00 Ww aback Rd. Co. 2d mort. 





pe) Ba *s Thurber-Whyland Co. , pref... BOT Kah 
| membership N. Y. Produce Exchance...... 640 
$10,009 Houston and Texas Cent. Rd. Co., cons. 

Se MD EE covccneses. snesececupeee 1034 


3 shares Thurber-W hyland@ Bh MUMR  « 5<caccchee 4g | 


13 shares Am. Type Founders’ Co. , com, 


0% 
$7,000 PL. FLW. 


and C. Rd. Co. 3d mort. 7% bonds, 
due 12 Dead Se Ra \ 127! 

10 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co., com 

10 shares Brooklyn Academy of 


Music (with 





DT pickittasbbhas bepveenueosssukexsneeeee abe 
1 share Breoklyn Academy of Music. 1x0) 
47 shares Second Ave. Rd. Co.........0..000e00e 151 
50) shares Brooklyn Traction Co. oe. inenebes 80 
48 shares Farragut Fire Ins. Co. 10044 


118 shares Second Ave. Rd. Co............... Ly, 

4) shares New York Bowery Fire Ins. Co....... 71 
5 shares Celluloid Co.... 

8 shares Empire City Ins. Co.....-......-.--e.--- 

80 shares Greenwich Fire Ins. Co... 
25 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co 


“HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


- VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH ORK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK sTOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Hloughteling > &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always ofr 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD, 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
POUNDS STERLING OR 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street N. Y., 
4 POST-OFFICESQUARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO, 





IN IN 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 





One of America’s great cities ° 

Population 150,00); Delightful 

climate. Leads all in transit 

facilities, splendid buildings 
and beautiful homes. Resources unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vastand growing agricul- 
ture, and le ading financial center. REAL ES. 
TATE INVESTMENTS. Maps and pamphlets 
on application. 


THE, CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 
BERLIN, President. 
monet Omen, io er i ol. 
New York Office, Times Building. 














To the American 
People. 


The Colorado Desert in 
Southern California is about 
to be watered. 

A man of experience says: 
“Take no man’s word op a 
matter of irrigation; there is 
too much money involved.” 
On the other hand, men of 
the East do not know and 
cannot believe what wealth 
irrigation creates, and how 
quick it creates it, where all 
outdoors is a hotbed. 

Between the two doubts, it 
takes some courage to speak 
of the profits about to be made. 
And yet you can see, from the 
yield of one acre, what a million 
acres. is worth. 

A thousand-million dollars 
is goin to be created by the 
Colorado Desert Canal within 
ten years, if all goes well— 
most of it for settlers; a 
hundred-million for our stock- 
holders. 

You can take part with us 
in the general work immedi- 
ately; or, later, buy ten acres 
of land and grow oranges 
lemons figs ete. The largest 
and quickest returns will come 
from fruit-growing. Settlers 
will yet their money out of the 
ground before they pay us 
much for land and water. 

We have a pamphlet to send 
you; free. Our immediate 
object is to sell shares. We 
shall sell shares slowly till 
ready for settlers, then turn to 
water and land. The price, to 
begin with, is $50; but®at 
this price our whole stock 
would bring only $7,500,000. 
We shall sell no faster than 
money is needed to pay for the 
work, and no more than 
enough to take the canal to 
where we begin to irrigate; 
keeping sales back by raising 
the price. We suppose a $50 
share will be worth $1,000, 
when half the desert is  irri- 
gated: $100 this year. 

Within three months from 
receiving water, the settlers 
will be sending to New York 
and Chicago car-loads of veg- 
etables at $50 to $150 an 
acre a year. In two or three 
years the fruit-trees bear. In 
fifteen years they yield $500 to 
$2,500 an acre a year, and are 
worth $2,000 to $10,000 an acre. 

You think these figures too 
big. They are not; you shall 
see they are not. If it takes 
you a year to see it, you lose 
by your slowness. We shall 
do our part. 

There is a million acres of 


Mediterranean fruit and nut 
land under our levels; barren 
now, because dry; but, with 


water, quick ; and the lay of the 
land is such that the water will 
run all over it naturally. 

The combination of climate, 
soil, transportation te market, 
water, and other favoring 
circumstances, existsin no other 








place in the world. Our 
settlers will have a monopoly 
ofit. Name one other place—-. 
it does not exist. We own 
1,500,000 acres outside of this 
—-no railroad, no market. 

The best measure of what 
will be done in the Colorado 
Desert is what 1s done 1n the 
adjoining valley 150 miles 
beyond; but our climate is 
warmer and dryer, our season 
four to six weeks earlier, soil 
as good, situation better, all 
the circumstances so favorable 
that we at excel and surpass 
what is done in any other part 
of Southern California. 

Everything else but water is 
there already. Water we 
take, without dam, from the 
Colorado River. The water i 
muddy, and soil improves under 
cultivation with it, without any 
other fertilizer; no other will 
ever be used apparently. 

If water turns desert to gar- 


den, producing $50 to $150 an 
acre immediately, and ten 
times more when trees are 


half-grown, is it strange that 
the business of bringing water 
is profitable ? 

But the business is new to 
you in the East. We look to 
you for money to make the 
anal; we must make you ac- 
quainted with what is going on 
in a dozen valleys in Southern 
California. Farming is, almost 
everywhere, hard and slow; 
but fruit-growing there is easy, 


and vegetables provide the 
trees. We shall have no land 


or water to sell for a year. 
Meantime, get ready by read- 
ing about irrigation. 

To save money, we. shall 
make our advertisements short. 
In a month you will see what 
we mean; in a year we hope 
to be acquainted with you. 


Write for the pamphlet. 
U 

THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


ry \ ry >| 
The State Trust Co. 
36 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as’ Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of incorpora- 
ted Companies. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS, 
ANDREW MIL ‘Le S, President. 
W. L. TRENHOLM, wae: 
M. STKINW AY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, bes Vice- Pres. and Sec? y. 
Senanemens 


WE STERN Accounts 
Mortgages Lands. 


AND So, _ Bought 


JAMES N. BROWN & CO., BANKERS. 
62 2 Cedar St. N -Y. 





The J upiter-Belment GOLD 





‘ PFENNERTY. DENVER, COLO. 


Valuable Treatise on Colo. Mines mauled on 
applic. ation, 





HAVE YOU ANY INTEREST 


either in farm or city mortgages upon real estate in 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota? Have you 
any trouble with titles, pon-payment of taxes, etc.? 
Do you wish LT: reliable legal advic ot ed fitte n- 
tion in any way’ Highest peferene es giv Corre 

spondence desired. AYLOR & W OODA R D, 
904 Guaranty Loan Building, Minneapolis, 

Minn 


Te to 8 Net. 








Gold mo secured by Tacoma inside improved 
pronerty- licy “of Title Insurance. Eastern and 
acific Coast  relerences. Correspondence solicited. 


MAYNARD & MAYNARD, Tacoma, Wash. 


FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world, 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
a es a Coke equal to gy oe ania. Iron, Silver. 

ead, Gold and other ores, Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for ons purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can be had 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Gnited States 
Silorigage Bo, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - 2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bondand Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts, 
OFFICERS. 








CHARLES R. HENDERSON | cer President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE.......... e President 
GEORGY W. SOUNS....Sé v4 Frese Tr. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL..Assist. Treasurer 
WILLIAM P, ELLIOTT............ Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis Ma 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. "a rson Edwin Packard 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Aw Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav I K. Kissel, James Timpson, 


KER BOQ, 
TRUST co. * 


234 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2ith St., N. Y. 
Branch offices, 18 Wall St. and 3 Nassau St. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS........ &1,000,000 


DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 
Interest allowed on de posits. Checks pass through 
Clearing House same as on City Banks. 

Acts as Executor or Administrator of Estates, and 

as Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and Fi- 

- ng ial Agent for States, etc., railroads and corpora- 
ons 

JOHN P. TOWNSE a esident. 














CHARL 3 T. Bat t{NEY, Vice President. 
JOSEPH T, BROWN, 2d Vice President. 
seoaeis 3 i. SEL DEAD GE, Secretary 


ENRY TOWNSE ND, Aes't Secretary. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed, 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 


No charges for disbursemen 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life Wid'y, N. 
189 Montague St.(iieal Est. Ex. Bldg wala 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 


THE 


Mutual Home Improvement Co. 


161 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Your Idle Money (viene bya 
Will Earn 


sets amounting to more 

than #2.0 in assets for 
every $1.00in certificates, On these certificates we pay 
6 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. The 
ae ure issued for terms of 3, 6, 9, <= years. 
as investors may elect. The 
interest is paid Large Retu rns sem i-an- 
nually during the term for which the subscription is 
— and of the end of the term the principal sum 
together with its PRO RATA 
share of one half of the prof- if Sent to Us. 
its, is returned on the surrender of the certificates, 


Address WALTER THOMAS MILLS, 
President Mutual Home — oment Co., 


AARON | B. “MEAD. “ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 
(Established 1867.) 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100} Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 22, BEAL ESTATE 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
_ Correspondence invited. 





Ss. Li. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people who regret not having 
bought prover ty in Chicago 30 or 40 years ago. 
such and others who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell of the great opportunities neglected we ~~. 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 yea’ 
and Chicago had no natoral advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what n done in Chicago W 





duplicated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 





tnformation. 























April 13, 1893 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














~ GOLD BONDS. 
First Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Indiana, Illinois & Iowa 


R. R. CO. 
DUE 1939. 
(Unless earlier redeemed at par and interest.) 
Bonds are issued at the very low rate of $6,800 per 


mile. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR END- 





ING JUNE 30TH, 1892 (OFFICIAL): 

Gross earnings. « ROOL 36 387 
Operating expenses and taxes.......+-..+-s+-- 450,656 33 

Net GOPRIMMS. 00.-.ccccccee ooscccccccccesccees $150, 650 04 04 
First mortgage interest per BOMBM, 06055000 82/000 v0 
After payment of taxes, rentals, interest on 

first mortgage and 4 per cent. dividend on 

incomes, a net surplus remained of........ $2,837 04 


Bonds are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Limited amount for sale to poy 5 per cent. if held to 
maturity, and larger per cent. if earlier redeemed. 
e recommend these bonds to careful investors, 


Ww. S. LAWSON & CO., 


49 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


PER CENT. Interest Prrcrscvior First mort- 

’ age Portland Real Estate securities, ™ . 

oT¢ nteres 1001 and City bonds, 

Ss no 10 PER CENT. Interest bearing County 
warrants of Oregon and Washington. 

ave? made for non-residence. _( ey; aren 





ence solicited Es E. DA VI Cco., 
201 ar) Morrison = tana, ‘Bisese. 
LETTERS | INVESTM ENT 
OF Bon 
CREDIT. \ SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


L. B. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Narreanondence anliet 


Desirable 
6” Gold Bonds 


FOR SALE BY 


DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities, 


3 Broad Street Building), N. Y. 
Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. ‘ 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, - - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of Issue is lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Correspondence solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. W.E. COFFIN, Treas, 
D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. J. H. BLAIR, Sec. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba tron mines. Has 
erfect railroad facilities. 
aborers. To manufacturing 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DUTUTA LAND O1O0., Duluth, Minn. 


German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 104. 

Full Here given upon application. 


A. J. WE ISBACH, Sece’y. 
8.1 F, JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers. 
254 WwW. 23d St. Branch. 59 Liberty St., N.Y. 











(Drexel 











THE M IDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 





Company of New ork and the Security Com- 
pany of eee. Conn.,, under Supervision 
Banking D No laggy te of Conn., New York, 


Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


$10.00. 


HAVE You 810 OR MORE TO INVEST? 
Write me for particulars. 
M.1.. MeMINN, 507 Palladio, Duluth, Minn. 


oO NET FIRST MORTGAGE | LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest p 

(0) able semi-annually by draft on ew 

York. Personal attention given pote afi 

ress 





loans. Highest references. Ad 
FRANK J. HAMILTON. Paichewan Wane 


Reliable, Conservative, 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DULUTH, MINN. 


THE TIME TO BUY | 


s when property is low. Write me for facts about 
Heal ates... 
VM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. | 


The National Park Bank, New York 

CRIN cvcacsccveccesecver cesssecceses $4,009-888 

ML o> cxccckndeccvdernterdesi eenene 00,000 

Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell oe. nee hange 

Buperios F acilities for C oiec tions 

SAFETY Osi" = ROU ALTO 
THE Cc OUN TR 


EBENEZER” o WRIGHT, _rosment, 
Shey 4 +47 ” EARY, Vice- President. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDW AND to BALDW IN, Asst Cashier. 
IR 


SCTORS: 
Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
sence T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 








George S. I art, 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Se ribner, vdward ©, 
Hoyt, Edward EK, Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Be mont, Richard Delafield, Francis Kk, Appleton, 
Joon J acob Astor. 


To Industrial and Commercial Concerns. 


Free Sites. Free Re 
Cash Capital loaned ‘or Peahenstnen. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


wa 

Homes sold workiagmen, payable in 120 to 150 
m.. instalments. 

For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


w est Suverior, Wisconsin. 


DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest always promptly pald, 
$400,000 invested without a default. 


7% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and School 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH 
Six per cent. interest pald on time deposits. Invest- 

ments made for customers, Correspondence solicited. 

Correspondent: Chase Nat, Bank. Jew York. N. ¥ 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF DEPOSIT at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business’ 
March 6th, 1805: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts............. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec ured. 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 

Stoc ks, securities, etc........... 

Due from other National banks. . 

Due from State banks and bankers.. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.... 
Current expenses and taxes ae indeceoes 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.. ee 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Bills of oc her banks 
Frac Mena paper currency, nickels and 


#1, i a 0 
iis 46 
Ptr wo 





cents . h2 23 
Specie sy 8O8 SA) 
Legal- tender notes. . 152,299 00 


Redemption fund with U. Ss. 
(5 per cent. of cire ulation) 


Total 


Treasurer 
oneces 2,250 00 


$1,742,201 47 








LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund.. ee evatavess sakans 
Undivided profits. Leasacicenseecessecsevateses 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 
——- deposits subject 


$00,000 00 
60,000 00 
25,325 05 
45,000 00 








to ¢ ..  BR56324 65 
Demand ‘ ‘ertificates of De- . 
POBIE.....ccccccccccecrorcs e 20,687 50 





Certified chec 48,541 18 
Cc —" s Chec Zz Outstand- 


oot to other National banks. 


3,596 #7 
240,462 97 


Due to State banks and 
BAMMETS. 2 ccccceccccccscccccce 134,270 87 
— 1,311,883 54 
OOD. ciciccngdtndeuenscedscousesectcesccos $1,742, 2 87 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 33.; 
H. J. HANF€ ORD, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear boa the — sepe- 
ent is true ‘to the best of my knowledze and belie 
_— HANFORD, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ‘ “fore me this 15th day of 
March, 1845. Fred W. FERGUSON, 
pe’ A Pubite, “Kings © ounty. 
Certificate ny in N.Y. ¢ 


Correct —Attest 
L. STERN ) 
F. R. SIMMO . Directors. 
L. E. RANSOM” { 





Send for illustrated pamphlet and valuable information re garding 


OLYMPIA 


$3 the Sound. 

$5.00 first payment, #3. oO per me month until nae | 
the cit Olympia is grow a be st. Wecan furnis 
throughout the country who 


BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT. 





The capital of the State of VWosmiagien. 
pa 

hundreds of testimonials from leading busines 
ave ae profitable investments through us. 


RUSSELL & RUSSELL, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Fifty dollars buys a lot in East Pirk Addition 

In a few years these lots will be in the center o 
men 
Adaress 


1414. R 


ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 
MAIN OFFICE. 








TEXAS LOANS AAD IVES TEATS 


uxperience. 


new. York chy: INDEPENDENT eal Christian Union 
ewspi pore atson & fang, Agents, Bank of 
ate Third 3 National Ban 
ood National Bank; San 


nk. 
h, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company, Limited. 
For ae <— write to 


/ CHANDLER, 


Ne . Mevect. San Antonto, Texaa, 





COM |ARes!ty. Choice investments 1ade fornon- 
residents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
ne gy ear. Lots from 6100 and acreage from 616 
wards. Improved property rented now for 10 pet 

cont. ides the increase incity and country properties, 
Ranches, garden, fruit. mae farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties, Write i. Rassoll & Co.,Tacoma, * ‘wth. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


We offer Convertible Debentures, yielding 8 per 
cent. on the investment, and issued by an old-estab- 
lished Company earning on the average for the last 
five years four times this interest charge. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


—__11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘DIVIDEND. 


TIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, April 7th, svi. 
The Board of Directors ot this Company have this 
ous son lared the regular quarterly dividend of TWO 
CE ped ; the preferred, and ONE AND ONE- 
Hak F PER CENT. on the Common Stock of the 
Company, Hoth payable on the Ist day of May next at 
the transfer office of the Company, [5 Front St., this 
city. The transfer books will ¢ — April 15th at iz M., 
and reopen May ‘ “ nextatlWa 
a. WEAVER ToPER, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 
A REMEMBRANCE OF 
NY LIND IN NEW YORK. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 


BROADWAY CENTRAL 





NHE NA 








JENN 
WITH THE PRESENT 
HOTEL, 


ON a part of the site now occupied by this zreat 
hotel once stood Tripler Hall, built in 1849, where Im- 
mense audiences listened to a voice perhaps never 
since equaled for purity and volume. It was here 
that the world-famous Jenny Lind achieved her 
great American triumphs; and what Mr. Haynes, the 
new proprietor, has now made his grand dining hall 
was a portion of the great audience hall in which the 
divine songstress thrilled fashionable New York with 
her wonderful powers forty years ago. 

In the early fifties La Farge came from France, 
and looked about him for investments. It was said 
at the time he was a representative of Louis Phi- 
lippe. He pitched on the part of Broadway lying just 
opposite Bond Street asa likely site for a hotel, and 
at once began the erection of one, It was completed 
in every detail, and was opened for business in 1856. 
Tripler Hall, in the rear of the new hotel, was after- 
ward remodeled, and opened as Burton's New Lon- 
don Theater by Burton himself. It was the largest 
meg in New York. This was succeeded by the 

Vinter Garden, and here Edwin Booth made his 
wonderful success, playing Hamlet for 100 successive 
nights. Winter Garden was destroyed by fire March, 
187. Shortly after La Farge died, and the whole 
property, from Broadway to Mercer Street, was in 
the market. 

In 1869 FE. S. Higgins, the millionaire carpet manu- 
facturer, bought the property, and built what wasthen 
the palace hotel of New York. It was an immense 
structure, built. in the most substantial manner, at a 
cost of nearly $2,000,000, and its grand staircases and 
broad halls bave never been equaled since. It was 
long and familiarly known asthe Grand Central. It 
was first leased to tet Powers, who ran it for some 
ten years, and Lt, ‘with $1,000,000 from the prop- 
erty. He was followed by Keefer, McKinney & Fay- 
man, who, it will be remembere a, retired last year, 
when the house was closed. 

. Tilly Haynes, the well-known proprietor of the 
United States, Hoston, a hotel which his administra- 
tion has made highly successful, came to look over the 
Grand Central, when he heara that the lease was on the 
market, and saw possibilities of a like success there. 
He effected a lease on the most favorable terms, for 
a long term of years, and at once set about the work 
ot rejuvenation on a scale that made people stare and 
wonder. Both inside and out the good work of re- 
construction went on; fora hundred days the pay roll 
for laborers alone was $1,000 perday ; for Mr. Haynes 
has caused every stone on the street front to be sc raped 
down to its original whiteness, and has torn out and 
remodeled the interior according to his ideas of 
what a hotel eg be, and to-day it is the model 
hotel of New Yo 

Not less than #1: Pt 000 has been spent inthe work of 
reconstruction, and yxeople who know Mr. Haynes's 
business Sagacity will readily believe that every dol- 
lar has been put where it willdo the most good, Of 
the Grand Central not even the name remains. Mr. 
Haynes hiton the Broadway Central as descriptive 
in a double sense, and so the new-old house will be 
known. 

With the renewed building and the new name, a 
new schedule of rates will apply, and popular prices 
in all departments will be the rule, The great hotel, 
which, by the way, is the largest in New York, con- 
tains some 400 guest rooms. These are let on both 
plans, and either single or en suite, On the European 
| the rates range from #1 up, and on the American 

rom $2 50 up. Exceédingly advantageous arrange- 
ments can be made by large parties and permanent 
guests. 

‘The moderate schedule of prices that prevails goes 
with the very best service and supplies obtainable; 
the combination of moderate rates and excellence 
being made possible by the large capacity of the 
house and the long experience in catering of the 
management. The cuisine is first-class in every par- 
ticular, and the working departments have been so 
systematized that the most fastidious guest can 
search public and private rooms alike without find- 
ing a trace of disorder. 

A glance at the map of this city, which Mr. Haynes 
has published expressly for his guests, will show that 
the hotel is central indeed. t is about midway 
between the Grand Central Station and the lower 
terries, and by means of the Broadway cable line ts 
directly accessible from every point of arrival. The 
map, by the way, isa valuable guide to the city, and 
intending visitors should write to Mr. Haynes for a 
copy.— Tribune. 


THE BEST L INE ‘ro CAL IFORNIA 
From either Chicago or St. Loulsis the Burling- 
ton Reoute. Takes you via Denver, Colorado 








Springs, Leadville, Salt Lake and Ogden. Daily 
vestibuled trains with Pullman sleepers, chair cars 
(seats free) and Burlington Route dining cars.—Adv, 





> 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

THE Michigan Central is the only line from the 
East running directly by and in full view of Niagara 
Falls and the World’s Fair. Ililustrated descriptive 
folders in English, French or German will be sent on 
application to O. W. Ruggles, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Chic ago. a 


LA KEWOOD—C! HAUTAUQUA. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 1s rapidly acquiring popu- 
larity asa winter resort, and the peg Anca phage a 
tarium at Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York, 
nearly filled with guests. os 








> 

THE attention of the lady readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT Is called to tie advertisement tn this pa- 
per of the proper belting for the new Empire Skirt. 
he reading of the advertisement and the illustra- 
tion willsuiticiently convey to any one the merits of 
this belting. A sample yard will be sent to any ad- 
dress by Seckeniorf & Co., %-32 East Houston Street, 
New York, upon receipt of 10 cents. 





y 
O’NEILL, 

WE cannot really expect to have spring until thé 
advent of Easter, and it seems to be nece ssary to cel- 
ebrate that glad holiday in new and fresh apparel. 
Of all the shopping plac es in New York where ladies 
most do congregate, O’Neill’s always presents great 
attrac tions. The great establishment at Sixth Av e., 
20th to 2ist St., has been for the past few weeks liter- 
ally crowded from morning till night with ladies 
shopping. A dazzling array of bright things in new 
colors, new designs and new shapes, backed up by the 
solid substantials always suitable, is wonderful to be- 
— and the prices are, it seems to us, very, very 
ow 


»™ 
. 


THE REMINGTON BICYCLE. 

THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT very well know 
that any article having attached to it the name of 
“ Kemington” carries with it an evidence of undis- 
voted value. It is eminently so in the case of the 
Remington Bicycles—see advertisement elsewhere 
which we, having a pretty good knowledge of bicy- 
cles, can say is an excellent one in every respect and 
worthy of the confidence of our readers, T he person 
who does not yet know the use, benefit, and pleasure 
ofa a le—which any one can learn to ride in three 
hours—has failed thus far in the attainment of much 
that is needed by all. 








MONUMENTS 


THE old established house of J. Lamb, of 59 
Carmine Street, this city, will on application se nd to 
subscribers of THe INDE PENDENT a handsome, illus- 
trated handbook and also photographs of work done, 
showing monuments in diiferent designs. We have 
known this firm for many years, and will guarantee 
that work done by the om W ill prove satisfactory. 

—-> 


«& R. 





THE New York Central has decided to issue what are 
known as “ clerical orders.” These orders are issued 
to clergymen actively employed in the duties of their 
profession, Keligious Sisters and Officers of the Sal- 
vation Army, and on them they can purchase cleri- 
cal tickets at any station on the New York Central to 
any other station, distant twenty-five miles or ove r. 
or to points on the principal lines connecting with the 
New York Central, between Buifalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, etc. 

This arrangement will also afford an e xcelient op- 
ae for clergymen desiring to visit the World's 

‘air,as persons presenting clerical orders will be 
transported at one-half the regular fare. A clerical 
ticket entitles the holder to the usual allowance of 
Vane baggage, 150 pounds,to be checked free. 

*ersons entitled to reduced rates under this arrange- 
mentcan obtain blank forms of application from 
any ticket agent of the Company, and full particu. 
lars as to their use.—Ad», 


Messks. JAMES M. THORBURN & Co, of 15 John 
Street, New York, the well-known seedsmen, have 
received a consignment of a small quantity ‘of the 
first seeds ever collected of the Picea Breweriana- 
the Weeping —— e of California, which Meehan’s 
Monthly says “is represented as being very beautiful 
and it is one of the rarest, possibly, in the three lo 
calities where it has been found, as there is not more 
than one hundred trees all told.””, Our friends will do 
well to correspond with Messrs, James M. Thorburn 
& Co, regarding seed. 





No firm in its line has been more successful than 
the Oxford Mfg. Co., of Chicago. Itis not the result 
of accident. Furnishing sewing machines direct to 
the customer without having to pay middle men’s 
profits, has enabled them to send out their popular 
machines at figures lower than it seems possible to 
construct them. Thousands of testimonials show 
that their customers are more than satisfied. Near ly 
two thousand machines a month ts their present rec- 
ord. Any reader of this paper can get free their il- 
lustrated catalogue by simply writing for 1. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THe Tith Annual Meeting of the 
Auxiliary Bible Society will be held at the Bible 
House on Thursday, April 13th, at twelve o'clock 
noon. The Kev, Dr Roderick Terry will preside. 
The Rev, J. F. Steen, of the Ascension Memorial 
Chapel, and the Rey. Dr. Howard Duttield will ad- 
dress the meeting. All ure cordially invited to be 


Koenl 
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House Furnishing Department. 


LINENS. 


Irish and Scotch Sheetings. 
PILLOW CASE LINENS. 
Damask Table Cloths 


NAPKINS AND DOYLIES. 
FANCY LUNCH CLOTHS. 


Pillows and Pillow Ooverings. 
IMPORTED AND DOMFSTIC COTTONS, 
Cotton Sheetings, 


PILLOW CASE MUSLINS, 


Marseilles Quilts, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS. 


Srroadoay KH 19th é“ 


NEW YORK, 


New York Female 





* The friends thou hast 
And their adoption tried 
Grapple them to thy soul 
With hooks of steel." 


This is the first thought 
of every owner of a. Tourist 
Bicycle at the mention of 
any other make. 


G60. R. Bidwell Cycle Go. 


306-308 W. 59th St., New York. 


Send for Catalogue, 
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B Altman & Ci, 


18th St., (9th St. and 6th 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Importers of 


THE 
FASSO 
CORSET, 


Unequaled for fit and finish, only 
genuine whalebone and the best 
of materials used in its manufac- 
ture. 





Sold in all the principal cities in 
America. 





THE PROPER BELTING FOR 


THE NEW EMPIRE SKIRT 


TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPE 
BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED 





For dress and underskirts, woven in a curve to fit 
any waist perfectly. Made with a split in which edge 
of material is inserted, Can be had in Black, White 
and Gray, Mohair or Silk. For sale eve rywhe re. 
Sample yard sent to any address on receipt of 0 cts. 
by the Sole Importer: 


BECKBNDORF & 00. 26-32 E. Houston 8ti, N. Y. 


Please mention THE Ines ENDENT. 


Have you tried the 


“-fLw” Thread 1%@ 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


295 Church St., New York City. 


“The Latest Triumph of 


Thread-making Art. “ 


CARPETS. 


NEW STYLES 


Largest Stock in the Country 
to Select from. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


The Best Wearing Carpet Made, 


WILTON VELVETS, 


The Most Superb Variety Ever Shown, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS, 
A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. 


1,000 CARPETS AND RUGS, 


in all sizes, suitable for all kinds of rooms, 
AT REMNANT PRICES. 
Just the thing for Hotels, Cottages and Summer Resi- 
nces. 


(BRING SIZE OF ROOM.) 


MATTINGS 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere) 
hite, Red Check and Fancy Patterns. 


From $5.00 Per Kolt of 40 Yards, 


A special lot of warehouse samples will be closed 
out at the uniform price of 


$9.00 per Roll, worth $12 to 818. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


Our importations consist of all the newest 
designs and coiorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies, 


Also LACE, CHENILLE AND Pies OUR 
CURTAINS in great varie 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd rieoee (our own _pheletering), at 
OPULAR PRICE 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS,, N, Y- 








WE'VE BEEN CALLING 


attention to Spring Overcoats 
—but we have other things. 
| Take one at a time—Spring 
| Suits. To which applies equally 
| well all that we said of the Over- 
coats. 

They’re improvments on any 
| that we’ve ever shown. 

Too many sorts to mention, but, 
for an idea, they’re priced from 
$12 to $40. 

To wear with Business Suits— 
French Percale Shirts—of the 
best at our lower store. 


Hackett, Carhart & Co., 


Broadway near Chambers Street, 
Broadway and Canal Street, 
NEW YORK, 





CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING 


BY 


IMPROVED STEAM PROCESS. 
Write for price-list. 
COE & BRANDT, 
419, 4°21, 423 East 48th Street, 
1558 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, 132 38th Street. 


x 
* 
x 
* 
* 
. 
_* 














pany 
Catalogue. 


Send 


rush. 








Full directions “How to Use Fireworks ” 
Each Assortment, 


your 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, 


French, English and Scotch 
Novelty Dress Goods. 


We have replaced the early importations 
of dress goods, now sold, with the latest de- 
velopments of Fashion—procured in Paris 
and London. The display of thess novel- 
ties will be the chief feature this week. 

Rough Hop-Sackings, of Scotch make, 
knotted with Silk. 

English Hop-Sackings, in plain and shaded 
colorings, differing from any previously 
shown. 

French Dress Goods, of light, airy make 
for the summer. 

Rich Grenadines and open effects, showing 
silk lining. 

Changeable Melange, Fancy Weaves, in 
plain goods, for those who prefer a solid color, 

We desire all dressmakers, and all other 
purchasers in search of fine goods, to ex- 
amine this choice collection. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Get your Supplies and Decorations for the Naval 
Parade to take place on the 27th inst. before the rush. 





CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS C0. 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, [Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, } 
No. 12 Park Place, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for the Naval Parade 
Selected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private Displays. 


FIREWORKS 


New York. 


j 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


‘Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


accom- 
and can be found in 


orders early and avoid the late 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 
| NEW YORK. 


THE SMITH 


MOQUETTE 
CARPETS 


The most artistic low-priced 
pile fabric carpeting of Guaran- 
teed Durability in the market. 


Specially adapted for 


PARLORS, 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CHAMBERS, 
HALLS AND STAIRS, 
and 


AT THE PRICE 
of a 
MEDIUM or BEST QUALITY 
BRUSSELS. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY 
18th and 19th Sts., N. Y. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, 
and Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 





ONG 


























THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The RoBt, 8. GOULD Co. and W. T, MERSEREAU Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York. 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


COOK'S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
EXPENSES INCLUDED 
A series ot pol. n first-class parties will leave New 
York Gartag the e nsuing season. first departure by 
~-TK“UTONIC, B« 








a mune as follows: May 0th, June lith, 


2sth, July ist. These parties will visit all ‘the pictur- 
esque and pisterte al portions of Europe, 
INCLUDING THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN 
CA 8. 
A special illustrated programme of 160 pages can 
be obtaioed free on Wirt ation to 
10: & SON, 


261 and 1225 tere ME ay, New York. 
A week at the World’s Fair—How to do it. Se »nd for 
Programme. — 


V ORLD’S F FAIR. EUROPEK, HOLY 
LAN D.—Select parties; be st ticke i Ee 

cholcest ocean berths. Send for ‘Tourist Gazette 

H. GAZE & SONS, 11 Broadway, ‘N. Y. (lest. 18H) 


HAMBURC- AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg. 


by the magnificent ‘atin screw steamships of 13-16,000 
horse power. Spring sailing 8: 
Columbia...Apr. 18,3 P.M. | Aug’a V.Mé ay 16, % 1:30 AM. 


Augosta V..Apr. 20,9 A.M. | Normannia ay 25,: 27. M. 


Normannia.Apr. 27, 3 P.M. | F. Bismarck.June!,7 A.M. 
F. Bismarck. May 4, 8 A. y Columbia.,...June 8, 12M. 
Col bia..May 11. 1:30 P.M.' Aug. Vie. “June 15,7 A.M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 Bway, N. Y. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago the Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


and Santa 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Ohica- 


go, Ill 
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0’NEILL’: 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
Great Special Sale 
OF 


Ladies’ Jackets, 


Capes and Suits. 


Jackets. 


200 exceptional values m Ladies’ Jackets, 


consisting of fine Kerseys, Cheviots, Clays 
Some half silk lined, some 
all lined with silk. Large Sleeves, all 


4 


Value from $7.50 to 12.00. 


and Mixtures. 


colors, 


200 Black Diagonal Cloth Jackets, But- 
terfly Over-capes, full sleeves, spring backs, 


7 


. 200 fine wool Cheviots and Covert Cloth 
Jackets, Butterfly Capes, full sleeves, triple- 
plaited backs, 


6.2 ad 72 


Value $10.00 and 12.00. 


Worth $10.00, 


150 extra fine Cape Jackets, Browns, 
Blacks and Tans, Bengaline, Velvet or Cloth 
Over-capes in newest designs, full sleeves, 
umbrella backs, silk facings and linings, 


14% to 19% 


Value $22.50 to 85.00. 


Imported Short Jackets in al the desira- 
ble cloths; 


Diagonals and Cheviots, large puff sleeves, 
perfect tailor-made shapes, 


10. to 30. 


Worth $15.00 to 45.00. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St, MY. 


also Eton shapes, Kerseys, 














Capes, 


Triple and Butterfly Cloth Capes,trimmed 
with braid and ribbon, several colors, 


6.4 


Cloth Capes, with Butterfly Over-capes, 


Worth $10.00, 


trimmed with satin rivbon and streamers, 


1= 


Worth $12.00. 


all colois, 


Medium weight imported Kersey Cloth 
Capes, with Velvet Butterfly Over-capes 
lined with shaded surah silk, long 1ibbon 
streamers front and back, for the low price 


of 
Q 98 


Regular price $16.98. 


Black Diagonal Imported Capes, Cayvan 
Over-capes, trimmed with three rows of sat- 
in riobon on both capes and down front, 
satin ribbon streamers, 


12" 


Regular price $16.75, 


Cloth Short Capes,high ruffled Over-capes, 
reversed vretels; silk cord trummings; also 
Triple Imported Venetian Capes, elegant- 
ly embroidered, all shades, 


9* 


Regular price $15,00 and 16.75. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 
Gth Ave., 20th to 21st St, N. Y. 








Suits. 


Eton Jacket Suit, full umbrella skirt, 
Empire belt, full sleeves, made of all-wool 
Serges and Cheviots, blue and black, 


72 


Kton Jacket Suit, very full skirt, Grecian 
Belt, Jacket satin faced, made of all-wool 
English serges, blue and black, 


{Q.% and 41% 


Value $12.00 and 14.00. 


Worth $10.00. 


English walking tailor-made Suit in 
D Fa) 


Seotch Cheviot Mixtures, round double- 


breasted waist, full umbrella skirt, 


{3% ad 192 
Regular price $18.00 and 20.00, 


Elegant Walking Suit, made of imported 
Novelty Changeasle Serges, waist, bretels 
and sleeves trimmed with silk velvet, new 


umbrella skirt, four colors, 


19° 


Regular price $33.75. 


House Gowns 


made of Satin or Gashmere, yoke, bretels 
and sleeves trimmed with silk ribbons and 
braid, Watteau effects, full puff sleeves, 


4* 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 
Gth Ave., 20th to ist St, W. ¥ 


Worth $7.50, 
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Susurance, 


HOW THE AMES BUILDING WAS 
CONSTRUCTED. 


THE name of the writer of the following 
is omitted, at hig request; but he is an 
architect who claims intimate knowledge 
of the building where the latest large 
Boston fire started, having been profes- 











sionally concerned in its construction. 
What he says of it will be of interest to 
underwriters : 


In the editorial notes in your last issue of 
the Insurance Department, there were 
some statements made about the last large 
fire in Boston which seemed to me to do in- 
justice, and failed todraw the proper les- | 


sons, through the lack of information. 

The Ames Building, where the fire orig- | 
inated, had doubtless been called fireproof 
by some reporter, very likely thesame man | 
who, in the issue immediately following the | 
fire, denounced it asa fire trap. It is fre- 
quentiy true that such statements are made 
by the newspapers where nothing is done 
but a little wire lathing. The facts are 
these : 

The building was a wedge-shaped paral- 
lelogram, fronting on the east and the 
west sides two hundred {et on Lincoln 
Street and Essex Place, one hundred and 
ten feet, wide at the south or Tufts Street 
end, and about one hundred and thirty feet 
wide on Essex Street. The exterior walls 
were in all cases of brick, or stone backed 
with brick. The building was divided into 
two nearly equal halves bya brick partition 
wall, extending from the basement up to 
the roof. This wall was pierced with arches 
for a portion of its length on the fifth and 
sixth stories. The floors were all of mill 
coustruction, formed of 2-inch tongued and 
grooved plank, a double layer of asbestos 
paper and an inch finished maple ficor, all 
supported by 10x12 timbers. There were no 
openings through the floors, but they were 
continuous from wall to wall. There were 
three staircases distributed through the 
building and inclosed in brick shafts, with 
tinned doors, one in the southwest corner, 
one in the center of the north end, and the 
main one at the center of the east side. All 
elevators were inclcsed in brick shafts with 
tinned doors, and were carried above the 
root and covered with skylights. There 
was a fourth staircase in the middle of the 
south portion, built of plank and inclosed 
with stud partitions filled sulid with tile. 

The first two stories were sheathed with 
yellow pine. Everywhere else, including 
the place where the, fire started, it was 
whitewashed directly on the brick walls 
und rough timbers. 

Wherever the building was subdivided 
the partitions were of stuff filled solid with 
tile, 

It was equipped throughout with auto- 
matic fire alarms, 

Along Essex Place, its nearest approach 
to any other building, it was more than 
twenty feet from the Brown-Durrell Build- 
ing. 

In the judgment of John C. Paige, the 
agent who placed a large portion of the 
insurance, as published in the Boston Her 
ald the day following the fire; and of the 
editor of the American Architect, in its 
issue of March 25th, it was a “ well-con- 
structed building.” If this was a “fire 
trap” or *‘ poorly constructed’? what are 
nine-tenths of the risks ?” 

The stock of Horace Partridge & Co., 
who occupied the larger portion of the 
building, was especially dangerous, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of toys and fancy 
glassware wrapped in straw and piled in 

racks. 

It seems to me toshow that construction, 
no matter how good, will not save extra 
hazardous stock. 

A comparison of this building with the 
Brown-Durrell Building out the 
value of the automatic fire-extinguishers. 
There the sprinklers through part of the 
building, in spite of the large undivided 
areas and the ordinary joist construction, 
checked the fire and enabled the firemen to 
bring it within control. 


brings 


Referring to the article mentioned, we 
find the building thus characterized : 


—‘‘a big six-story structure of modern 





construction, doubtless handsome to lovk 
at and presumably one of those called fire- 
proof with unconscious irony on the part 
of their owners. The walls were made of 
non-inflammable material, but the ratio of 
wall to area made the building a shell; 
vast unbroken floors, pierced with the cus- 
tomary openings for light and air—the con- 
struction was of a sort very familiar. Why 
such buildings stand is only because the 


material in them does not happen to be 
ignited.” 

The common term ‘‘ fireproof” is a rec- 
ognized but still influential humbug ; 0 
the other hand, the term “fire trap” 
also used loorely and is liable to get sale 
the reporter's story of a tire. We relied 
not only, in this instance, upon the news- 
paper narratives, but upon the published 
statements of underwriters and Fire De- 

artment officials; yet we appear to have 

-en misled. The’ ** vast unbroken floors, 
pierced with the customary openings for 
light and air,” did not exist, according to 
this letter; instead, the characteristics 
were : a complete division into two parts 
from basement to roof, but open by arches 
on part of two floors; continuous floors, 
with staircases and elevator shafts in- 
closed. We readily admit that this was a 
long way better than the ‘‘very familiar” 
construction of floors cut by open. stair- 


| caves and skylights, and yet the swift 


rush of the fire hardly agrees with the 
quality of construction conveyed by this 
letter; for altho toys ure a thoroughly bad 
stock ** fancy glassware” is not itself in. 
flammable. 

The Boston correspondent of the Specta- 
tor, writing just after the fire, pronounced 
the Brown-Durrell Building * largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid spread of the fire,” 
and said that the chief of the cg Hine 
of inspection of buildings told him that 
he had long known it to be a regular fire 
trap. This letter, it will be noticed, 
seems to concur, but mentions its sprin- 
kler equipment, On the other hand, the 
Underwriters account credits the check- 
ing of the fire where it did stop ‘partly to 
the obstacle interposed by the Brown- 
Durrell Bujlding with its adamant plas- 
tered ceilings and its automatic sprinklers 
shedding torrents of water.” We also 
copy the description of the Ames Build- 
ing, given in the same account, noting, 
also, that the Partridge stock was on the 
sixth floor, one of the two where the 
dividing wall was pierced by arches, and 
that one theory supposes the fire to have 
started in a toilet room and to have 
melted off a lead gas pipe, thus liberating 
a flow of gas: 

“The large area of this building, some 
30,000 feet, divided into but two compart- 
ments by a much-perforated brick party 
wall, all partitions being wooden, and its 
shellacked Georgia pine finish and inflam- 
mable contents, was at first considered a 
suflicient reason for the unexampled rapid 
ity of the fire, while the immense glass 
filled bays accounted for its quick extension 
to other structures,” 

_ 
SLACKENING SPEED. 

THE editor of the Weekly Statement im- 
agines, and in the semi-centennial or 
jubilee number of the publication says, 
that in fifty years from now the record of 
this number, on the faded and worn 
pages of some copy, will doubtless be re- 
garded with as much interest by the 
chronicler of that time as the records of 
1843 have examined by himself, 
This is not unreasonable; but he adds 
that ‘‘ probably the contrast between then 
and now will be quite as remarkable as 
between the business of 1843 and 1893.” 
This might be so, even if the contrast were 
one of decay following enormous growth ; 
but, of course, a continued growth is 
meant, and so a chronicler takes up the 
statement, and, finding that in 49 years 
the Mutual’s assets have multiplied 5,471 
times and its premium income 865 times, 
carries on the multiplication and finds 
that in 1943 it will have $957,425,000,000 
assets, and an annual premium income of 
$27,680,000,000, or about $76,000,000 per 
day. 

Of course this is practically absurd 
(and so offered), and it might have been 
made mathematically absurd also by tak- 
ing the starting point a little further back, 
for then the multiplier representing the 
ratio of increment from the original zero 
would have been infinity. It is only a 
few years, however, which have been 
accustoming us to big figures. Most men 
of mature age remember when $25,000 
was reckoned (in small towns) a fortune, 
when a million was gigantic, and when 
the original Astor was said, with bated 
breath, to possess twenty-five millions of 
dollars! Plain millionaires jostle one an- 
other now, and they are becoming an un- 
fortunate and commiserated class by 
themselves, not quite destitute enough to 

live in a flat and not able to keep an “ es- 
tablishment.” Short pieces of connecting 
railroad have become trunk lines, and the 
trunk lines are becoming “systems.” 
Competition is melting into consolidation, 
and trades are becoming trusts. The 
word ** syndicate” (at least in any com- 
mon bearing of it) and the operations it 





been 





years old.~ A simple hundred thousand 
was once thought handsome and enough 
for a fire insurance company; for a 
metropolitan company less than a half 
million is now accounted rather small,and 
when the round million is reached it 
begins to be noticeably true that *‘ money 
talks.” Hotels, office buildings, apart- 
ment houses—everything runs __ into 
millions. Everything is conducted and 
projected on a grand scale. And yet, 
as we were just remarking, it is not many 
years which have been accustoming the 
public to large figures in life insurance. 
Twenty vears ago, the combined assets of 
the thirty-two companies then incor- 
porated in this State were less than the 
assets of the Mutual alone are now, and its 
assets had not reached sixty millions. When 
the crash came in 1873, the New York Life 
had not twenty-five miilions, the equita- 
ble had turned twenty-two millions, and 
the Mutual was further in the lead thon 
now with sixty-five millions; when the 
Resumption Act took effect, five years 
later, the New York had nearly thirty- 
seven millions, the Equitable had thirty- 
five. and the Mutual had nearly eighty- 
seven. It is only six years since the 
Equitable performed the feat of writing a 
hundred millions of new business—new 
business according to the absurd reckon- 
ing still in general use, for deducting ‘* not 
taken” would have defeated this result 
for that year. And if we look back over 
the race of the Big Three we find this 
comparison ; 

MUTUAL. 


Written. Not Taken. 
189] .B172,708,868 $40,349,135 
err 151,962,063 26,642,637 
SD iedckneien’ . 103,346,084 14,041,973 
er 69,641,110 $004,965 
ere 46,545,804 4,463,145 
ee 37 234, 4 OTOL 
SEE su susususeeukesne 34,760,755 3,770,655 
NEW YORK. 

Se SLR2064,982 $e 30, 15, . +4 
Ss okeduachovoesh 151.1 19,088 | 
ERE. 25,019,731 

. Se ea 106.7 Sorat 





4,081 508 
KQUITABLE, 


ae 331 $46,408,305 


4, 69,010 
2tW) 





A rT Dy ‘ot Nt} 
7,405,764 
7050,626 





46, fit 006 


For 1892 the Equitable’s announced new 
business was $200,490,316 ; the New York’s 
was $173,605.070; the Mutual’s statement 
is so made up that the amount cannot be 
ascertained, but it is inferentially stated 
us only a little over a hundred millions, 
not counting the ‘‘ not taken,” this being 
in accordance with the voluntary limita- 
tion assumed. There was a reason, more 
reasonable in 1892 than it will be again, 
for especial effort by the New York ; the 
Equitable shows a large recession as well 
as the Mutual, presumably by a voluntary 
limitation of its own pressure, and the 
year has a hopeful appearance, 

Some say that the Mutual intends to 
signalize its jubilee year, 1893, by one 
great final spurt for the sake of ‘* record,” 
and to show that some people can do things 
as well as others; we do not know about 
this, but we do not think the Equitable 
will be tempted into the old lines, and we 
hope the new men in the New York will 
be satistied not to try for the $200,000,000 
mark, It has been a bad course they 
have all been traveling, for a bad emi- 
nence ; far better now to emulate in wis- 
dom. 

By the sheer force of interest, assets 
must multiply acceleratingly, 100 becom- 
ing 150 in fewer years than 50 took to be- 
come 100, and 150 becoming 200 in still 
fewer years—that is, unless some effective 
interference is applied and a company ap- 
proaches the position of loaning its assets 
and waiting for its members to die. But 
this later-years development has been 
unhealthy, uonatural, and something im- 
possible to keep up, and we have over and 
over spoken cautionary words about it in- 
stead of echoing its praises. It is not well 
that a few companies should so overtop 
all the rest in size, and one corrective will 
be greater growth of the rest, stimulated 
by greater effort and helped by public at- 
tention’s being less diverted to the great 
race, 








wr INSURANCE. 
1851. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


ee 
<<< 


All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you 


PAY 
POST- 
“AGE 


wish to know the truth, send for 
“ How and Why,” issued by the 
PeNN MuvtTvAL Lirg, 
Chestnut 


921-3. 


Street, _ Philadelphia, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
w. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLER, 2d Vice-President. 
J. 8. PIERCE, Secretary and | Peennevey. 


OFFIC E OF THE | 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1895, 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1892. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 18%, to $list December, 1892.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

BRUBALY,, TATE. ccscccccccsccvceececesescese 


$3,090,250 8 


1,472,142 4x 


Total Marine Premiums............+.+. 5,162,358 4 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to $ist December, I892.....0..6-++-66+ 5159," 05 


Losses paid during the same 
DOGO. siisc00shonsessneseeseee $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... $758,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com 
PRY, CHAMADES BE ..00cccerrscevccecrescoses 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash ta Baak.....00.c<sccccccece > 


7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 Ou 


1,029,345 26 





Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. i. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


q D. NES CHAS. H, MARSH Al: L, 
WL o MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVER 
Ni ¢ EWD. FLOYD JONES, 


GEOKGE H, MA 
LAWRENCE TU NU RE, 







tAVEN 
JOSEPH 7 Cc WIAPMAN, 
MES LA 44 


WAL STURGIS WAL. DRON P. BKOWN, 
CNJA MIN oth *FIEL DD, ANS' HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, tee, BELL. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON ‘SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITL AND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROWN, 
A HAND, CHRIS. pe THOMSEN i. 
SOuN D. HEWLETT, (RN , ave 
CHARL ES P. BU RDETT, VERGE FR x 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLIAM B. BOUL. ‘ON 


J.D. JONES, President. 
W. LL. HH. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. ALR A Vv EN. 2d Vice President. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January 1st, 1893 
%1,000,000 00 
$504.3 5 ih 


Cash Capits 
Reserves tor Insurance in 





Policy-holde 
Gross Assets 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary: | 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y: 
MAIN OF IN OFFIC E, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 189, Main Office will be at to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


a3" 5 
é ana. s64 * 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn \ Dep rtment, 
Come and ontague Streets, Brooklyn, - " 
J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De 
piu LINE. 
PTAYL ter; GEO. E.K * 

R. J. TAYLOR, Ge ge Rialto ‘Building, 


cific Coast 


Assistant to General 
Chicago, TIL. 
D. = LaOM, General Manager Pa 


Depa 
ec. c. "BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
321 Pine Street, San ‘Francisco, Cal. 








expresses are hardly more than twenty 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED: 
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The Phoenix Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Is one of the strongest and best Life Companies in the country. 


Our new forms of LIFE, ENDOWMENT, and LIFE, ENDOW- 
MENT and ANNUITY POLICIES have all the liberal features en- 
dorsed thereon: Extended Insurance, Cash Values, Loan Privileges 


and Paid-up Values. 
N A 


YEAR 


Our NEW 10-20 TERM PLAN commends itself to all wanting 
cheap insurance with privilege of changing to other plans if desired. 
Full information can be obtained of agents in all large cities, or 


by applying to the Home Office. 


In 1892 the business of the Company shows an increase in each 


of the following items: 


Assets, Surplus, New Premiums, Insuranre Written, Insurance in Force. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, 4 


CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Sec. 


A. WELCH, Actuary. 





1893. NATION AL 


1893. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. . 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco, 


STATEMEN TJ AN UARY ist, 1893. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cas 

Funds Reserved to meet mit Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, ps 
Unsettled Losses and other ‘claims, ~ 

Net Surplus, - - 


TOTAL _ ASSETS, January Ist, 1893, 


- = $1,406,936 11 t 


= $1,000,000 00 
1,665,561 33 
487,892 74 
$3,153,454 07 


- - 258,625 22 





1829 "Charter r Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company et Philadelphia. 


1893 





IRE oo siisiccd.oaccaiaeonenmimeteess $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve..............0006+ 1,747,712 63 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 50,314 84 
IN... cc ccnicnnenenanemminbins 1, 1,000,501 60 60 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1893.. $3,198,529 07 07 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NOo, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
__ PHILA DELPHIA, PA. 


hoor Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 


Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 








Issues Life, Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10, 15, 20,25 or 30 in- 
stallments. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1893. 
Pn ae $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES...........00000006 7,069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
__©. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts,. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


PRIN SW TORO CAE OLY 


$2,328,768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate —— 
nant Cash distri aoe are paid upon all pol- 


. licy has indorsed thereon the cash su: 
der an na Lore insurance values to which the fieared 
is nem by the Massachusetts Statute. 
eta, rates and values for any age sent en 
a pplication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. &TRVENS, President. 
AiFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 


BS. # DRU LL Becre NEI: Asst. Hee. 
1850. 1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 
of FSRSE H. BURFORD........... President 


* ee nen Sed vdeveresinae Assistant sete 
Le or uary 





FINANCE sy sg 


GEO. G Wiss A Ms.. -- Pres, Chem. National Bank. 
JUL, ius CATLIN Niveeceesssete « contenseees 
JO ce Pe ncectcescecsesecce encesennees caar 
i he PERK INS “JR. 
R49 ‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Ban 

The . popul ular p ir Rane of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTING BLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the ponte possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest pantie 

resent cash b ontiay and the GUARANTEED IN- 

‘OME POLICY which embraces ever: oat «ng fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversit Srortaktn the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve Le ad thereof, ‘in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


or Goatein to represent the Company, 
qavited eo oa 1. 8 FFNEY, Superinten: 





e. invi 
dent of phar nny - ~ SAR, one 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


135 BROADWA LY» NEW YORK, 
RGANIZED 1 


Semi- pm Statement _ 1st., gad 








CASH CAPITAL ...........+066- $500. 
Reserve for all liabilities............ 1, 33 O33 3 
WS Bes cccccccvccccesseccccceess 

GE icc cocicccbsescertuede «ose enise ana 42 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY wor ND LAW. 
PETER TMAN, President. 
THOS. F. SoopRicn, Vice-President 
GEO. C. HOW CHAS. H. POST Asst. Sec. 





Amer= 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 

Company: 
Philadelphia, 


“ af 
EIGHT Y-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Gash com COPIER .....000. cocceccccccccccccccccecccoes $500,000 00 






claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities...........-.+.+++ 141,428 86 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1893. $3. 183.302 47 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY. President. 








FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 





ASSETS. 








RECN EAU S ci <lasverace ere a vedeameaiwelnwones Revatscatsie eens $12,531,016 75 
PICOCME ONCE ONON Oo ose). ccise ccroecivjesttmeqedeewaenees 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages. ........sccccccccsecvcccssoee 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals.................0ee0e0% 3,916,000 00 
PROWNUMNNEOGNB eo ois 060i cesciescocceece nesonwucens 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 87 
DUM icid vi cssisvcrisinaonsnsndaenaaaneis $137,499,198 99 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies..... + oo oe+e-G119,075,888 00 
CHER Barada 5's oda eicsictetisiaties avlenrweedewesies 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. .............cccce cee $120,684,250 89 





SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Campany’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 


$16,804,948 10 








Wotak Prewiem TNGOMO Ns « .:0.6< ce ccvcsciececcveccoets $25,040,113 93 
INGORE PROT CROSS 65.01: sini: 0: cersieeciaisvermncvewes ..--- 5,896,476 90 
ROE AE, FICO oo ocivcisivciciviecicccencisevicsioveesswees $30,936,590 83 
AMINA os sisi visi ciever cso teigeonmtsisaiaeie ne caruinarea cree meee 29 
NAT OMIM GSMA NEN ol fee: ciacdiaiaicivieeieldsnnsaecsacwseeesen 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders. . . . 13,995,012 3: 
Commissions. . 4,178,316 60 


Agency mere eit iin anes and 


EPR MUMR INNO) oioior os Glee. 0, Sad cian ai aieiatoraiaiole tere wialareieiate o.+. 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.................... or $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($1 6,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, .. . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,.... . 
A. H. WELCH, . . 2d Vice-President. H. S. THOMPSON, Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY, ... . Secretary. 
R. W. WEEKS,. . . Actuary. T. M. BANTA,.... + «+ « Cashier. 
C. N. JONES, . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, ..... . Auditor. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 
. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 

M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 

O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. MCCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY WM. B.HORNBLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. WALTER H. LEWIS. AUGUSTUS G, PAINE H. WELCH. 





WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 
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Old and Young. 


APRIL. 


BY MARY RUSSELL BARTLETT, 





AFTER the month of the double face, 
After St. Valentine’s days of grace, 
After the blast of the trump of March, 
With a smile and a tear, with a tear and 
a smile, 
Anda heart half winter’s all the while. 
Here’s the shy little month with her 
glances arcb, 
Here’s the brave little month of folly ! 


Rain, rain, with the sun between! 
Sun, sun, through the raindrop’s 
sheen! 
Sing, two leaves in a sheath of green 
For the sweet little month of folly. 


Before the simple troth of May, 
Before the June in her bride’s array, 
Before the splendor of harvest-gold, 
With a tear and a smile, with a smile and 
a tear, 
And a heart that’s pledged to the whole 
of the year, 
Here’s the month of promise come ont of 
the cold, 
Here’s the wise little month of folly! 


Rain, rain, with the sun between ! 
Sun, sun, through the raindrop’s 
sheen ! 
Sing, two leaves in a sheath of green 
For the sweet little month of folly. 
West Roxeury, Mass. 


+> —-— 


THE FOOTHILLER’S DAUGHTER. 
BY ARTHUR J. PILLSBURY. 
a 











” 


‘*WELL, young mar,” observed the 
Superintendent of Schools, as a modest 
appearing young gentleman entered his 
office, ‘‘I have been looking over your 
credentials and find them good, very good, 
and your examination papers speak well 
for your attainments; but you come late, 
and the fact is there is but one school in 
the county which has not engaged a 
teacher for the coming year and that one 
would not be left unsupplied if a teacher 
could be found who would have it. 
Sorry, but it is that or nothing, and prob- 
ably nothing would be preferable to 
you.” 

** Where is this school and what is the 
matter with it?” inquired the applicant, 
brightening a shade at the prospect of se- 
curing employment of any kind. 

‘*Thereby hangs a tale,” was the reply ; 
and the venerable chief of our education- 
al department interlocked his fingers 
above his head, slipped a notch lower 
into his chair, extended his legs and 
otherwise composed himself for the nar- 
ration. 

“This district is in the most benighted 
neighborhood in all California, and I 
doubt if Arkansas or the Cracker settle- 
ments in Georgia can produce its fellow. 
It is the one great humiliation of the 
county, and the only missionary work I 
have ever done in my life I did up there, 
and even that has not borne fruit to speak 
of so far. Would you believe it? Those 
people have been up in those scrub-oak 
hills—up where one may see out only by 
looking straight up—for twenty years and 
have just built their first schoolhouse and 
will open their first school when I can 
send them a teacher. 

‘Oh, no! they are not at all vicious,” 
the superintendent hastened to assure his 
interlocutor. ‘‘They are as harmless as so 
many sheep; but they are “dumb” and 
thriftless and superstitious beyond all 
things. Hot sour milk biscuit, bacon fat 
and black coffee three times a day, year 
in and year out—bah! I'm afraid Ill 
never be able to send them a teacher. 
What? No! Will you? Goodness gra- 
cious! but that takes a load off my 
mind. Well, come up into the cupola 
and I'll show you just where the district 
is ;” and the old gentleman led the way, 
puffing, up the winding stair. 

It was a leg-wearying climb up into the 
birdcage of a cupola surmounting the 
great white courthouse ; but an airy hight 
was finally reached where the view was 
unobstructed by house or treetop. Miles 
upon miles of level plain lay unfolded be- 
low he and from above the Sierras 





looked gravely down through the dusty 
mirk ; for the long, rainless summer was 
not yet at an end, and a canopy of dust 
overhung the valley like an Indian sum- 
mer haze. 

‘*Do you see that bank of snow up yon- 
der? Now below and a little to the right, 
that big, black mass of wooded mountain? 
That is Black Mountain. Halfway down 
it now a jagged line of naked rocks, ex- 
tending across its face and away beyond 
on either side? That is Hatchet Mountain, 
thirty-odd miles away. Around the base 
of that mountain are Wilkerson’s Flats, 
called ‘ flats’ not at all because they are 
flat, but because there are limited areas a 
trifle flatter than their surroundings, 
which pretty generally stand on end. 
Your best way to get there will be to cut 
straight across the plains. Drop into the 
office as you pass, and I'll give you a let- 
ter to Borden. Borden can’t read, but his 
wife can a little, so he is king bee of the 
community. Better stop and take in this 
view while I’m writing. Hard to beat, 
hey? Strikes me that way. So long.” 
And the old gentleman picked his way 
cautiously down the stairs, leaving the 
newly employed teacher to his own 
thoughts and the view. 

Royal Archer had been out of Ohio a 
month, out of Oberlin College a year, and 
the unhappy possessor of a broken heart 
for just five weeks. His refusal had been 
kindly enough, but so unequivocal as to 
leave no doubt as to its finality. 

Matilda had been his nearest neighbor 
and dearest playmate all her life long. He 
could remember well when she was born, 
and often in dimpled infancy she had 
been intrusted to his care, and it had giv- 
en him joy to wheel her in her tiny buggy 
up and down the shaded avenue. From 
that time until within a few short weeks 
he had confided to her his most cherished 
ambitions, and it had always seemed to 
him that the interest she took was sincere, 
and yet when he offered his hand she 
refused him. 

‘*No, Royal,” she had said, ‘* I respect 
you sincerely, as all must who know you; 
but I have thought of life a great deal of 
late, and know that I have no heart for 
the career you offerme. Frankly, now, 
you have not talent enough to secure 
the better paying charges, and to live 
the dependent life of the wife of a poor 
clergyman, a stinted pensioner upon the 
meager bounty of a small community, 
would embitter my existence. The spirit 
of martyrdom is not in me, and if I ever 
marry, the one of my choice shall be a 
hearty, generous man of affairs, who shall 
love me so truly that, if need be, he will 
sacrifice all other interests to our common 
good, not our common good to all other 
interests. Such a manin making room 
for himself, and me, will make room for 
many incapable ones; and he who, by 
promoting industry, feeds the hungry and 
clothes the naked, cannot be least among 
the servants of God.” 

Arthur had dreamed of a great work for 
the Master done in the world ; and a full 
half of the dream, and half of the work too, 
it may be conjectured, had concerned 
Matilda, her positive, hopeful, stirring na- 
ture so supplemented his more negative 
temperament ; but now that she was to 
bear noshare in the work—work that he 
had dreamed of doing rather than planned 
—it seemed that it could not goon. His 
little bark had been set adrift, and, simply 
because it had not drifted elsewhere, had 
drifted to California. 

Feeling that he must have something to 
do, Archer had applied for a school to 
teach ; but was there nothing better any- 
where for him to do than to immure him- 
self in this cast-off community ? It was a 
far more important work than this, of 
which he had dreamed. Leftalone in the 
cupola he cast a half-interested glance at 
the view, sank upon a bench and _ pro- 
ceeded to enjoy anew the exquisite tor- 
ture of his great disappointment. It was 
wonderful how much misery persistent 
brooding contrived to make it yield. 

‘‘Feed my sheep.” Archer started. 
Whence came the thought? Dreamer 
that he knew himself to be he could 
scarcely believe this inward voice a dream. 
‘Feed my sheep.” Was this to point the 
path of duty? He would so interpret it 


anyway; for he had always loved to think 
that some time a special and not inglorious 
mission would open at his feet, and a 
sweet but exalted voice would call him to 
his work. Yielding to a sudden impulse, 
the dreamer dashed down the stairs, se- 
cured his letter of introduction to kingly 
Borden, and turned his face toward the 
hills. 

It was an exhilarating canter across the 
plains that afternoon, exhilarating because 
the spirited young mare Archer rode 
would have it so, for otherwise it would 
have been dull enough. A long and rut- 
ted, dusty lane, then out upon the billowy 
hog-wallows, limitless fields of stubble, a 
jack rabbit bounding away on the seg- 
ment of a circle—surely nothing could be 
more uninteresting. But the mare’s pace 
was rapid, and the veil of dust which 
hangs before the face of the mountains ia 
summer time soon began to lift, disclosing 
the velvety, angular, grass-covered foot- 
hills. Archer thought he had not seen 
anything more beautiful. 

As he drew nearer he saw that myriad 
hoofs of sheep had trampled the faces of 
the hills into tiny terraces, and in the 
shimmering sunset light, the land- 
scape seemed to flow and flicker like dis- 
solving views from a magic lantern ; and 
above, their granite peaks bathed in sun- 
light, the Sierras looked down in solemn 
majesty. ‘‘Surely the souls of men ac- 
customed to scenes like this cannot be 
wholly dead,” Archer reflected, hopefully, 
as he rode along. 

Turner's wheat ranch was the last place 
‘fit for a white man to stop at,” the su- 
perintendent had said; so Archer spent 
the night at Turner’s, 

It was Friday, and the forenoon was 
half spent when a dusty horseman drew 
rein before a little corral of poles filled 
with lithe, long-horned, impatient, low- 
ing cuttle, and one was being milked by a 
fuzzy faced youth, long of limb and lank 
of body. 

‘*My friend, are you not a trifle late 
about milking?’ the traveler called, 
cheerily. : 

“The world owes us a livin’, ’nd I 
reckon we ort er git it the easiest way we 
kin,” the young man drawled, as he rose 
from his stool and moved toward the bars. 
“Thar ain’t no hurry in these parts no 
way. Won’tye light?” 

“T might if by so doing I could get a 
drink of water for myself and another 
for my mare, We have found it rather a 
dry road coming to Wilkerson’s Flats this 
morning,” Archer replied, 

“‘T reckon ye kin git it, stranger. Thar 
ain’t no better water ’n the hills than 
we've got down back of the house. Runs 
the y’ar roun’. Better look out fer that 
thar cow brute with the bell on,” he 
added, ‘‘she’s kind er handy like with 
her horns long er strangers; but she’s 
tolerable peert fer all that. Every one of 
them thirty critters thar ‘s her kin, ’nd 
Pap's sold nine hundred dollars’ worth 
from her besides. It’s a power of terback- 
er ’nd caliker she’s fetched us, ’nd she hain’t 
cost nary a cent yit. The world owes us 
a livin’, ’nd I reckon we ort er git it the 
easiest way we kin; ’nd critters like that 
ar fetches it erbout the easiest, I reckon.” 

By this time they had reached a gap in 
the fence which served for a _ gate, 
where a meager sow was suckling a litter 
of starveling pigs. A pack of baying 
hounds came bounding toward them and, 
“being so directed, set upon the pigs and 
sent them squealing off up the hill mak- 
ing way for the entrance of the mare and 
her rider, 

Three women, representing as many 
generations, attracted by the din, filed 
through the cabin door and stood with 
arms akimbo staring. A grizzly-headed 
man sitting with chair tipped against a 
poplar tree took his pipe from his mouth 
and blurted, ‘‘ Howdy, stranger,” resum- 
ing his pipe again. Two other men, lank 
and long as the youth at the cowpen, got 
up from the ground, shook themselves a 
notch or two further into their pantaloons, 
and gazed upon the well-dressed stranger 
with open-mouthed but speechless curi- 
osity. 

‘** You appear to have a nice, quiet place 
up here among the hills,” Archer ob- 





served, as he rinsed, refilled and raised to 





his lips the proffered cup (oyster can) of 
water. 

‘¢Y-e-a-s,” the old man drawled, “thar 
ain’t much rar’n roun’ hyer’bouts; but 
we've ernough ter eat and ernough ter 
w’ar sech as ’tis. The world owes us a 
livin’, ’nd I reckon we ort er git it the 
easiest way we kin.” 

The house was a low, unpainted, 
weather-worn shanty of one story, made 
from a single thickness of rough boards 
put together box fashion. To serve for a 
porch, poles had been put up and covered 
over with scrub-oak boughs, and fallen 
leaves cluttered the ground about the door- 
way. A big chimney, built outside from 
sticks and stones and mud, just tall enough 
to clear the shake-covered roof, completed 
the habitation, and therein dwelt in tol- 
erable harmony five men, three women | 
and four children. 

And yet some suggestions of refinement 
were not wanting, A pretty curtain 
shaded the upper half of the one window 
visible from Archer’s point of view, and 
through it he saw that tiny pictures in 
homemade frames hung against the walls. 
While taking observations Archer’s blue 
orbs caught for an instant the gleam of a 
pair of dancing brown ones; but they van- 
ished at the moment of contact. He won- 
dered to whom they could belong, and 
looked again and again ; but they eluded 
him after that, tho he felt sure that they 
were watching him constantly. 

‘* Can you direct me to Borden’s place ?” 
the visitor inquired, without addressing 
his question to any one in particular. 

The pipe slipped from the old man’s 
mouth, and its stem, with an accompany- 
ing grunt, was thrust over the right shoul- 
der, The younger men canted their heads 
in the same direction. The women faced 
to the southeast and stared, and Archer's 
acquaintance of the cowpen extended his 
arm, unfolded the index finger joint by 
joint, opened his mouth and spoke: *‘ Over 
yen, beyant that gap er mile ’nd er half. 
Ye cayn’t miss it.” Six pairs of lusterless 
eyes returned from a southeasterly direc- 
tion, and dumbly certified to the accuracy 
of the information given. 

‘* And the schoolhouse, where is that?” 

Once again the pipestem pointed, the 
eyes focused on the gap between the 
wooded hills, the long arm extended and 
the finger protruded ; but before a word 
was uttered there came a rushing from 
the cabin door, bare feet pattered across 
the beaten yard, and a pair of big brown 
eyes scintillating with excitement looked 
up into Archer's, and an eager voice 
asked: ‘‘ Be you the teacher? Did the 
superintendent send yer? Will school 
take up er Monday mawnin’?” Without 
waiting for a reply the voice went off 
into a succession of uncontrollable oh, 
oh, oh’s, and its owner danced up and 
down in adelirium of expectancy. 

“Jess! Jess! Jess! You Jess!” broke 
simultaneously from a half-dozen throats. 
‘“That gal’s gone plumb crazy sence the 
fust nail was druv in that thar school- 
house,” the old man explained, apologet- 
ically. 

“Pears like she’s gwine ter turn the 
settlement upside down,” added the 
middle-aged woman, taking her pipe from 
her mouth for the moment, 

“Yes, my child,” Archer replied, sooth- 
ingly, taking the child by her hand and 
drawing her toward him, *‘1 am the 
teacher, the County Superintendent sent 
me and, God willing, we will open school 
Monday morning. You will be there, 1 
know.” 

There was something in those wide, 
starved eyes upturaed and filled with 
gathering tears of joy which affected 
Archer strangely, and he made haste to 
be off about his business, ‘Feed my 
sheep.” Surely here is one hungry little 
lamb, Archer thought, as he rode along. 

“The world owes us a livin’, ‘nd I 
reckon we ort er git it the easiest way We 
kin.” So that was the philosophy of 
Wilkerson’s Flats. Not so bad if accom- 
panied with a knowledge of how to em- 
ploy one’s leisure. Archer had always 
looked upon the world of business with 
abhorrence. Money-making impressed 
him as being such a spendthrift squandet- 
ing of precious time. Work was neces 
sary in some measure, but people ought 
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to transact business that they might live, 
not live that they might transact business, 
as most people seemed to do. Possibly 
the people of Wilkerson’s Flats might 
teach him how to make his wants few and 
supply them easily, and he, in turn, 
might teach them how better to employ 
their leisure hours. Straightway our hero 
fell to dreaming and, long enough before 
reaching Borden’s place, saw a wonderful 
work performed in Wilkerson’s Flats, 
under God, but by means of the invalua- 
ble services of Mr. Royal Archer, 





When, after studying the life and work 
of Abraham Lincoln, one turns to trace 
his ancestry, it seems almost that God in 
his providence saw fit to keep the Lincoln 
family impoverished, intellectually, for 
successive generations in order that those 
great qualities of mind and heart might 
be husbanded against the time of the na- 
tion’s greatest need. So, in lesser degree, 
with this delicate flower of Wilkerson’s 
Flats, otherwise whence came those speak- 
ing eyes of Jessie Ware’s? That grace, 
intelligence, ambition, hope? The eyes 
of her kindred lacked luster, their move. 
ments were clumsy, intellects dull, and 
habits shiftless beyond all things. 

Jessie Ware was thirteen years old, and 
she had been so far from home as the 
county seat but once in her life. The 
County Superintendent of Schools, upon 
one of his visits to the Flats, became 
greatly impressed with Jessie’s intelli- 
gence and, after much persuasion, was 
able to take her home with him for an ex- 
tended visit. 

This stay of a few weeks at the county 
capital was a profound experience for Jess, 
and opened bud after bud of her being. 
How her eyes sparkled at the wonderful 
things she saw in the shop windows! The 
superintendent and his wife took pains to 
show her whatever might excite interest 
or quicken ambition, and not many things 
escaped her vigilant eyes. The great 
buildings and cozy cottages were so unlike 
the little brown cabins people lived in up 
at the Flats; and the women and little 
girls looked so beautiful with their ribbons 
and feathers and nicely fitting clothes. 
Jess never wearied of watching the people 
go by, and not once did she see a woman 
smoking. 

The greatest event of all was the visit 
to the publicschools. The superintendent 
took her through ever so many rooms 
filled with children; and they were doing 
such wonderful things, what, she had not 
the smallest idea, for she had never been 
to school a day in her life before. But 
she said very little about it, for thinking 
very much about it, and spent the entire 
evening in looking at the books in the 
superintendent’s library, tho she could 
not read a single word in one of them. 

Late that night the old gentleman and 
his wife were awakened by sounds of 
sobbing coming from Jess’s room, and 
the good woman hurried to sce what the 
trouble was. She found Je*s curled up 
into a little heap in the middle of her bed, 
crying as hard, yet as softly, as ever she 
could, For a time nothing could be 
learned from the child as to what the 
trouble was who only sobbed the harder 
for the caressing and motherly comfort- 
ing ; but by and by her reserve was broken 
through and her trouble all came out. 

‘IT want to learn to read,” she said, her 
bosom heaving, her breath coming in 
great gasps; and tho the confession 
wounded her pride not a little, ‘1 want 
we-uns ter be like you-uns—oh ! oh! oh !” 

It seemed the child’s heart must burst 
its bonds, so hard it beat, so great her 
distress ; but the good mother of children 
grown pressed her tight to her own 
bosom, gray locks mingling with brown, 
and tears streaming down furrowed 
cheeks as well as fair ; for the enormity 
of the child’s deprivation weighed upon 
the motherly heart oppressively. She 
promised to teach Jess to read before she 
went home if Jess would try very hard to 
leara, and the child’s paroxysms of grief 
at once gave place to large-eyed, rapturous 
Joy. 

“TI declare, Josiah,” the wife exclaimed 
upon returning to their room, “ it is a 
burning shame that those heathen up at 
Wilkerson’s Flats are allowed to act as 





they do, The idea of their living in a 
country for twenty blessed years without 
so much as teaching a child its alphabet ! 
It is a disgrace to the county, and I won- 
der that you allowit. There is that child, 
as bright asever a child was, breaking 
her heart because she cannot read and 
dress and be like other children, and her 
people be like other people. You really 
ought to make them build a schoolhouse, 
Josiah, and support a school. You can 
bring it about in some way if you set 
your mind to it, I know; and you will 
deserve to lose your oftice if you do not. 
T’ll work against your re-election myself. 
I declare I will if you don’t take those 
people in hand.” 

‘That settl s it,” the old gentleman 
answered, laughing; ‘* but really, Moth- 
er, [do not know whether anything can 
be done with those people or not. I ex- 
hausted every argument I knew long 
years ago. They are a strange people. 
They came from down in the White River 
country somewhere, and the War stripped 
them of about all they had. The War was 
a great mystery to them, and they never 
understood what it was all about; but 
they did understand that the people who 
made the war, on both sides, were educa- 
ted people, so they concluded that educa- 
tion must be a a very bad thing indeed, 
and as for them they would have none of it. 
When the war was over they gathered up 
what remained of their effects and travel- 
ed west, to seek an asylum from educa- 
tional not religious intolerance, and it 
cannot be denied that they have found 
it.” 

“Tam afraid that nothing can be done 
for them, Mother,” he said, witha yawn. 
“¢ Persuasion will not reach thein, and if 
ever anything is accomplished it will 
have to be through some sort of compul- 
sion; and I'll try compulsion if ever an 
opportunity offers.” Aud the good super- 
intendent turned over and dropped into 
restful slumber on the strength of his 
newly formed resolution to try compul- 
sion if ever an opportunity offered. 

Such an opportunity did offer itself, 
and most unexpectedly, Few of the set- 
tlers at Wilkerson’s Flats bad perfected 
titles to their lands, and squatters began 
to take advantage of their neglect. They 
suddenly found themselves in danger of 
being diveste1 of their homesteads, and, 
knowing no one else to whom to turn, 
came to honest Josiah Bartlett for aid and 
counsel. He gave, but not without con- 
dition. He exacted a solemn pledge that, 
in case they were successful in retaining 
their homes, Wilkerson’s Flats should be 
organized into a school district, a school- 
house built and teacher employed. The 
conditions were thought to be hard, but 
their need was great, and, after fullest de- 
liberation, the promise was given and the 
superintendent put them in the way of 
straightening out their land titles—a mat- 
ter of no great difficulty. 

This was great news for Jess, and came 
to her while yet under Mrs. Bartlett’s 
tutelage. She studied every waking mo- 
ment, almost, and with so much success 
that she could read, by spelling out, al- 
most anything at all easy when her visit 
ended, 

When the wagon which was to take 
Jess home was ready to start, a package of 
books was put in, elementary school- 
books, mainly, which had cumbered the 
superintendent’s closet. What a comfort 
those books were to Jess during the long 
months which intervened before the open- 
ing of school no one but Jess herself will 
ever know ; but many of the words were 
strange and conveyed little meaning to 
the child’s mind, and there was no one in 
the settlement who could help her, and 
she had counted the days and even the 
hours until the teacher might be ex- 
pected. 

The building of the schoolhouse occa- 
sioned much talk m the settlement, and 
not a few of the older heads were shaken 
dubiously. There were many who 
‘lowed ” no good would come of it ; but 
their promise had been, given, and with 
these simple people a promise made was 
as good as a bond executed. The school- 
house was built, the superintendent him- 
self comiug to the Flats to select the site 
and secure the adoption of suitable plans 








for the structure. When at last the work 
was done one thing at least could be said 
to the credit of the Flats. It had as 
pretty and well-appointed a rural school- 
house as there was in the county, and 
scarcely a nail had been driven without 
Jess’s having witnessed the operation. 


Monday came. Jess was at her desk 
hours before it was time to open school ; 
and Archer, too, was there in ample sea- 
son; but altho he delayed ringing the bell 
until past nine o’clock no other child ap- 
peared. ‘* Perhaps they will come at re- 
cess,” he said to himself, consolingly, ‘‘ or 
in the afternoon ;” and he continued to 
pace impatiently up and down the aisles 
looking out of the doors and windows, but 
not another child came near the school- 
house all day long. 

The teacher was despondent. It had 
not occurred to him that any people 
would build and furnish a schoolhouse so 
expensively and yet not send asingle child 
to school ; for Jess had come because she 
would come and not at all for being sent. 
Josiah Bartlett had not exacted a promise 
from the people of Wilkerson’s Flats that, 
having provided house and teacher, they 
would also send their children to school ; 
and the omission seemed likely to prove 
fatal to his plans. 

Jess was dismissed early that night, and 
Archer set off upon a tour of personal 
solicitation through the — settlement. 
** Jess,” he called, at parting, ‘‘do you 
suppose that any of the people can be 
induced to send their children to school ?” 

‘*T reckon the’ won’t keer much erbout 
it,” was the reply ; and, seeing the mists 
gathering in the child’s eyes, he bade her 
good-night and rode away upon his er- 
rand, 

The teacher was received civilly enough 
wherever he went ; but all his invitations 
to the children to come to school or to 
their parents to send them were answered 
in the selfsame words: “I reckon we 
don’t keer much erbout it.” Jess had 
given him the key to the situation, It 
was in vain that Archer enlarged upon 
the advantages which education con- 
ferred, the broadened existence, power 
obtained, beauties of poetry, enchant- 
ments of romance, one’s duty to the State 
—in short, when his powers of persuasion 
were finally exhausted and he stood help- 
less before them, his only reward was a 
drawling repetition of the stolid refrain: 
* T reckon we don’t keer much erbout it.” 

Royal Archer went to his boarding 
place with a heavy heart that night, and 
his spirits were not elevated by the inevi- 
table bacon, hot biscuits and black coffee 
which were set before him; but he was 
desperately hungry, ate heartily, and went 
to bed with a stomach as heavy as his 
heart. 

‘“Feed my sheep.” But what if they 
will not and eat? ‘* Feed Jess.” 
What, spend the whole year feeding one 
little lamb? Was his mission to be so 
very humble? What wonder that Matilda 
had thought him unworthy of the better- 
paying charges! How she would laugh 
were she to know of his teaching one lit- 
tle, ill-clad child of poverty away off up 
there in the jack-oak hills! A hen with 
one chicken, truly! ‘ Feed my sheep! 
Feed Jess;” and Archer slept. 

Morning came, and with it came 4 
breakfast of hot biscuits, fried bacon 
swimming in fat and a big cup of black 
coffee. The young man’s soul began to 
abhor this fare as the souls of Israel ab- 
horred the manna of old ; but Archer felt 
quite Bure this food came not down from 
heaven. Herode away to the schoolhouse 
at the appointed hour oppressed by a sense 
of dread and a heavier sense of humilia- 
tion at his inability to lead and feed this 
soul-famishing people. 

Jess wasat the schoolhouse before him. 
‘“‘Treckon they don’t keer much erbout 
our school, Jess,” he called, with a feeble 
altempt at humor as he passed to the shed. 

‘I reckon,” the child replied, and 
Archer noticed that her eyes were red and 
eyelids swollen ; but she went at once to 
her desk and appeared to be absorbed in 
her books. 

It was a heavy day for Archer. The 
morning hours were passed in mentally 


come 





reviewing the experiences of the previous 


day to see if by some chance he might 
not hit upon some avenue which would 
lead him to the hearts of the settlers of 
Wilkerson’s Flats ; but in whichever way 
he directed his thoughts the prospect ap- 
peared equally trackless. Bending for- 
ward upon his desk and burying his face 
in his arms he gave himself up to unqual- 
ified despondency, for, after all, was he 
not himself a failure? 

How long he had remained in that posi- 
tion he did not know, for in the depth of 
his dejection he had been oblivious of all 
things ; but by and by there was a pres- 
sure of a hand upon his arm and, looking 
up, he found Jess standing before him, 
her long lashes wet with tears and a look 
of anguish upon her face unspeakably 
pathetic. 

‘*Be yer goin’ ter quit?” she asked, her 
lip quivering and her bosom swelling ; ‘* I 
allow as maybe I kin fetch some of ’em ef 
you'll let me try.” 

‘“* Feed my sheep. Feed Jess!” A sud- 
den determination possessed Archer, and, 
taking both her hands in his, ‘‘ No; Jess,” 
he declared, “I shall not give up the 
school. If it please God I will stay the 
whole year through to teach you, only 
you, if you will come to me. This house 
shall not have been built wholly in vain, 
and this people shall not be given up to 
senseless ignorance forever ;” and he fell 
to teaching Jess, and never did teacher 
have pupil more apt or pupil have teacher 
more deeply in earnest. 

As soon as her lessons were over that 
afternoon Jess galloped away to Scrug- 
gins’s place to try what she might do 
toward increasing the attendance at 
Archer’s school, 

‘* Howdy, Mis’ Scruggins,” Jess called, 

s she drew reign at the door of alittle 
double cabin of logs with weather-worn 
slabs to cover the cracks. 

‘* Howdy, Jess, won’t yerlight? How’s 
that ar school gittin’ on we’ve been so pes- 
tered erbout ?” 

‘Right peert, mum, only thar ain’t 
nobody thar ’cep’n but me; but I gits 
erlong right smart.” 

‘*Much good may yer edication do yer 
when yer done got it, Jess ; but as fer our 
chillun, I reckon they won’t keer much 
erbout it. Peers like er body ain’t so con- 
tented like when they’s edicated. These 
hyer hills hain’t nowhar near’ good 
ernough for Mis’ Borden ’nd never has 
been,” 

‘** Yer eats peaches ’nd sech like when ye 
kin git ’em, don’t yer, Mis’ Scruggins *— 
Howdy, Nance,” Jess called to a tall, 
barefooted girl who came lumbering 
across the teetering puncheons with which 
the narrow portico was floored. , 

‘*In cose I eats em when [kin git ’em,” 
the mother replied, making room for her 
visitor beside her on the stoop; but sech 
like ain’t noways common hyer’bouts, I'm 
tellin’ ye.” 

‘* Yer eats ’em ‘cause ye likes em, don’t 
yer?” Jess asked, dropping: a partially 
opened book by her side with apparent 
unconcern. 

‘“Spects I does ; fer ef I didn’t like ’em 
I wouldn't eat ’em, that’s shore.” 

‘Well, that’s like me erbout school. I 
goes ’cause I likes ter powerful bad, ‘nd I 
wouldn’t ef I didn’t. Nance, yer ought 
ter come over some day, it’s the mostest 
fun.” 

‘“*What’s this yer got hyer, Jess?” the 
girl asked, looking at the open book. 

‘*Oh! that’s a book the teacher giv’ me 
ter tek home. He’s got heaps er pertier 
books than that ar, ’nd with pertier pic- 
ters in ’em, too.” 

‘‘Lem-me see it,” the girl demanded ; 
and Jess pushed the book toward her as 
tho it were a matter of no concern, but 
not without taking care to have it opened 
at an illustration of startling interest. 

‘* What's that ar?” 

‘* Monkeys.” 

‘© Well, I reckon I kin ’spicion as much, 
but what on arth ke the critters er doin’?” 

asked the girl, looking at the pcture in- 
tently. Mrs. Scruggins, too, became suf- 
ficiently interested to pull the book from 
the daughter’s hand and gaze at the pic- 
ture with a half-interested stare ; but Jess 
made no haste to satisfy their slowly 
quickening curiosity. 





Hello Burt!” Jess called, as she caught 
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sight of a half-grown youth, leading his 
broncho out of the horse lot, preparatory 
to going after the cows. ‘‘ Hain’t yer got 
time ter drap roun’’nd say howdy? The 
notion might tek me ter give that plug o’ 
yourn a chance ter try his legs keep’n up 
with me while I runs in our critters.” 

**°Twouldn’t be perlite fer me ter leave 
yer else you mightn’t be able ter find yer 
critters, fer the dust I'd be kick’n up 
ahead of ye,” the youth retorted good- 
naturedly, as he came shuffling up leading 
his raw-boned but agile bronacho. 
** What’s that ur ye got?” he asked, catch- 
ing sight of the book and picture. 

‘‘What’s all this ’stravergance erbout any- 
way, Jess?” Mrs, Scruggins demanded. 

“Them? Oh, them ar’s monkeys er- 
slingin’ cocoanuts down at the natives, 
That’s the way the natives picks the crap, 
fer the trees are too tall and straight ter 
climb handy like ; so they runs the mon- 
keys up the trees and slings sticks at ’em, 
and the monkeys slings the cocoanuts 
back, kinder fightin’ like—jes what the 
natives was a-projeckin’ fer all the 
time.” 

‘*Them ain’t no natives, them’s niggers. 
I reckon I knows niggers when I sees ’em 
ef I don’t know nothing else out’n a book,” 
the mother declared. ‘‘ But they be dret- 
ful cunnin’, the little varmints!” And 
mother and children gazed with absorbing 
interest upon the old, old picture. 

‘The teacher’s got a power of books 
with a heap funnier pictures than this 

hyer,” Jess remarked, as she turned the 
leaves, stopping at each illustration that 
all might see, commenting as she went 
along ; then, raising her eyes suddenly to 
the mother’s, ‘‘ How’s Mis’ Borden?” she 
asked. 

A shadow passed over the woman’s 
countenance, but cleared away in a mo- 
ment, and she replied ;: ‘‘ Peert ernough, I 
reckon. I hear how she was powerful set 
agin the school till the teacher axed to 
board thar. ’Pears like she’d want it to 
go on ef she ‘lowed edication’s sech a 
blessin’ as she’s been lettin’ on these twen- 
ty years.” 

‘*Wonder what Mis’ Borden would say 
ef Nance ’nd me ’ud spurt up sudd’nt like 
*nd read better out’n the Bible than she 
kin some Sunday mawnin’,” Jess remark- 
ed, half musingly, as she slowly turned 
the leaves of her book. This had been 
Mrs. Borden’s not unwelcome task for 
many years; for it was seldom that even 
an itinerant minister came into the settle- 
ment, and the people were quite religious 
after their manner. 

‘‘T reckon she’d die afore meetin’ was 
out,” was the startling prediction of Mrs. 
Scruggins. ‘‘The way that woman’s 
lorded over the settlement ’cause she kin 
read er bit ’nd we-all cayn’t is plumb 
scan’lous. But I reckon Nance won’t keer 
much erbout it,” she added, dubiously, 
raising her eyes to her daughter’s with a 
look not so expressive of desire for her 
child’s enlightenment as of satisfaction at 
the possible taking down of Mrs. Borden. 
Mrs. Scruggins was not without decision of 
character, and but for what she regarded 
as the too officious forwardness of Mrs. 
Borden, she might easily have been the 
first lady in the settlement. 

‘* Mis’ Borden cayn’t read nothin’ like 
teacher kin,” Jess declared at length. ‘‘ He 
don’t read this-a-way: ‘And I saw and 
h-e-a-r—heard, an e-a-g—eagle, flyin’ in 
mid h-e-a-v—heavens, sayin’ with a great 
v-0-i—voice, wo, wo, wo.’ He reads same 
as talkin’ and “lows he kin teach me ter 
read better’n Mis’ Borden agin spring; and 
Nance kin learn as quick as I kin.” 

Mrs. Borden’s Scripture lessons were 
always taken from Genesis or Revelations, 
and were so little varied that Jess knew 
most of them by heart. The worthy lady 
had not ventured far from either cover, 
doubtless through fear of losing her place 
irretrievably. 

‘*Nance kin go ef she wants ter,” Mrs. 
Scruggins at length declared, heaving a 
sigh of such pronounced indifference, that 
her daughter hastened to capitulate upon 
the best terme she could. The prospect of 
a Scruggins outdoing Mrs. Borden in her 
chosen field was not to be lightly thrust 
aside. 

‘Pll go ef Burt will,” Nance announced, 
with a boldness born of the conviction 








that Burt would not and could not be 
made to go. 

“Oh! you'll go won’t you, Burt? You'll 
go ter please me, ’nd thar ort er be one 
man in the settlement as kin read and not 
leave it all ter the women. Come, Burt, 
let’s go after the cows. Burt’ll go, Nance. 
I'll drap by fer ye in the mawnin’ ;” and 
away the youngsters went at a breakneck 
pace on their iron-willed tho surefooted 
California horses, 

With only Burt to win over, Jess knew 
that she was mistress of the situation. 
She had laid her plans thoughtfully, and 
having conquered unequivocally, knew no 
better way of celebrating her victory than 
by distancing bantering Burt in a half- 
mile dash. 

Jess took affairs into her own hands in 
school the next day, sparing no pains to 
keep the Scruggins contingent thorough- 
ly interested ; and Archer, perceiving the 
policy of it, gave her the fullest liberty, 
with the result that Nancy and Burt went 
home that night as nearly enthusiastic 
over their school ,as was consistent with 
the prevailing apathy of Wilkerson’s 
Flats. 

Other visits were paid by Jess on succes- 
sive nights to other neighbors, but her suc- 
cesses were achieved in small measure 
and by slow degrees ; for at the end of a 
fortnight the roll contained the names of 
only six new pupils. Still the child’s zeal 
knew no flagging, and her little head was 
busy devising plans for bringing recruits 
into the school. 

TULARE, CAL. 
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THE HEDGE. 


BY MARY DARMESTETER, 
(A, MARY F, ROBINSON.) 





LAST night I dreamed I stood once more 
Beneath our garden wall ; 

I saw the willows bending gray, 
The poplar springing tall. 


Oh, gardens of our gladsome youth, 
Oh, steeple in the sky, 

Oh, common, stretching far and wide,— 
How gay at heart was I! 


My hand I raised to lift the latch, 
But lo! the gate was gone ! 

The hedge reared up a front of thorn, 
Straight as a wall of stone. ... 


Without a gate, .. . without a gap— 
Oh, dear and sacred ground, 

The hedge reared up its front of thorn, 
Unbroken all around ! 


Oh, years that hold our earlier prime ! 
Youth, when we laughed and cried— 
There is no gate to let us back 
When once we stand outside ! 
PARIS, FRANCK. 


BOYS AND BIRDS. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 











‘‘ PETER, you must stay after school and 
do your examples.” 

‘* Yes’m,” said Peter, drawing on a wo- 
begone face. 

Miss Plummer fidgeted nervously, The 
country school was not a large school, 
and she felt very near to each one of her 
pupils, little ne’er-do-weels tho some of 
them were. She disliked such extreme 
measures as keeping Peter after school, 
knowing very well that he would far pre- 
fer a few raps with the ruler and done 
with it. 

‘* Peter, I’m perfectly discouraged about 
these examples of yours.” 

‘*So’m I,” said Peter, rubbing his eyes. 

**You know I wouldn't do it if I could 
help it. But you must stay, for you play 
all the time when the others are here. 
Now do your very best.” 

‘““Yes’m,” 

‘Peter! Is that a bird-shooter in your 
pocket ?” 

*“*No’m.” Peter produced with delight- 
ed readiness a small trumpet. 

‘*Good boy !” Miss Plummer patted his 
tow head. ‘*Of course you’d never hurt 
abird. Good-by.” 

She left him, and Peter, first making 
sure she was gone, took a rubber gun 
from his desk and tried its snap. 

Miss Plummer was: making a vigorous 
war on such weapons, striving with her 





might to teach her young charges a love 
for every created thing, more especially 








the small, helpless ones which are ata 
schoolboy’s mercy. 

Peter had never yet shot a bird, but had 
made many attempts to do so. 

He now settled to his lesson, spurred on 
by the reflection that he would surely be 
kept in to-morrow if he failed to learn it 
to day. 


‘**Two times seven is—fourteen. Two 
times nine is seventeen—no ”— 
‘*Chip—chip—chip, chip, chip! Cbip 


—chip—chip !” 

‘* What’s that ?” 

Peter jumped up as a chirp anda flutter 
of wings were suddenly heard in the 
schoolhouse. The flutter was made by 
the rapid flight of a bird about the room. 

‘““A swallow! Phew! Sh-h-h-h !” 

Back and forth it went, at length ap- 
pearing to settle its attention upon the 
rafters in the top of the old building. 
Presently it flew out of the window. 

‘‘There now ! I didn’t shoot at it when I 
had such a tiptop chance, and now it is 
gone. Ob, there!” 

Back again came the chirp and the rus- 
tle. Peter had held his breath before for 
fear of frightening the visitor, but he now 
softly opened his desk and took out the 
rubber gun. 

The bird still kept up its flight, flutter- 
ing more quickly as Peter moved. But as 
he was again quiet it sometimes came very 
near him, blinking at him with his bright 
little eyes. 

Peter set a stone in his gun and waited. 
It was plain that this particular bird 
knew little of guns or boys, for it showed 
but slight fear of the ones which now 
threatened its innocent life. 

“ Cracky !” 

Peter’s hand relaxed on the rubber as 
the swallow perched on a desk near him 
and picked at a few crumbs which had 
fallen there. Nearer it came to the small 
boy. He set his lips to hold in a laugh as 
the tiny feet hopped this way and that, 
while the shining eyes, with each turn of 
its perky little head, turned on him as if 
in eager questioning. Presently it again 
flew among the rafters. Slowly Peter re- 
turned the gun to his desk. 

‘*It ain’t no use. I can’t doit. You 
knew I couldn't, didn’t you?” he added, 
looking up to where the swallow now 
gazed down upon him. The feathered 
mite had plead its own cause and from 
that moment Peter could not have 
brought himself to shoot it. 

‘* Wonder what it’s doin’ there.” 

Several times it flew in and out of the 
window. No more study for Peter. He 
watched it for awhile and then, not find- 
ing it in his heart to try to drive it out, 
went away, leaving a window a little 
down from the top. 

‘*No examples done, Peter ?” 

Miss Plummer’s eye the next morning 
kept company with her voice in surprise 
and reproach, Peter liked his teacher and 
was sorry. 

“Oh, Miss Plummer, I _ couldn’t! 
*Twa’n’t my fault, sure’s you live ’twa’n’t. 
*Twas all along of a swaller.” 

‘*Do you mean to say it was a swallow 
that prevented your doing your exam- 
ples?” said Miss Plummer, severely, 

*No’m—yes’m—I mean, it flown in 
and I was watchin’ it and then I was goin’ 
to shoot it.” 

‘* Peter !” 

“TIT mean,” Peter fairly writhed in 
his anxiety to set himself right with his 
teacher, ‘‘ it come a-flyin’ in here through 
the winder and it peeped and nodded how 
d’ye do to me, and hopped ’round, and I 
outs with my shooter and—oh, there ’tis !” 

Peter gave a jump as again the flutter 
came. Lessons were forgotten as all eyes 
followed the little visitor. 

“It’s got a string,” whispered Peter, in 
intense excitement. ‘‘ There! its goin’ up 
there where ‘twas last night. Look! 
Miss Plummer, I’m goin’ to burn my 
shooter, and I’ll do my examples to-night. 
Oh, there’s another !” 

“It’s the mate,” said Miss Plummer as 
a second bird flew in at the window. 

In and out all day they fluttered. Loud 
voices were hushed and rough tones sub- 
dued for fear of frightening the unex- 
pected guests. Before the hour of closing 
school it had become plain that a nest was 
being built among the rafters. 


Oh, : 











As lessons were finished Miss Plummer 
gazed around her pupils with beaming 
eyes. 

‘* We have reason to feel flattered to- 
day,” she said. ‘‘ Two of the Lord’s little 
creatures have come among us without 
fear. With one touch of our hand we 
could hush their twitter and prevent them 
ever more rejoicing in the sunshine; but 
I am willing to say there is not a boy or 
girl here who would do them harm.” 

An enthusiastic chorus of agreement 
was hushed as a bird fluttered as if in 
alarm, 

**T think we shall all be proud if we are 
able to say that a pair of swallows built a 
nest and hatehed their young in our school- 
house.” 

Miss Plummer would not have guessed 
that birds could rank as teachers of good 
manners, but could not help observing 
that the softening of harsh tones and the 
forbearing of angry exclamations seemed 
to follow as a matter of course on the 
establishing of the new household among 
them, while boys’ and girls’ eyes softened 
and brightened with the sight of the 
pretty brown head of the mother bird 
peeping over the edge of the nest. 

One morning a boy who bad not been 
present at the time of the swallows’ intro- 
duction of themselves to the school came 
the first one to the schoolhouse, Johnny 
Bangs had not heard Miss Plummer’s ap- 
peal in their behalf, which was, perhaps, 
the reason why he had always cherished 
a desire to have a shot at them. 

Taking his gun from his pocket he was 
about to take aim when another thought 
came. It would be far better to have the 
nest. No one would know. He hunted 
up an old ladder and at length succeeded 
in placing it against a rafter. The swal- 
lows flew wildly about, uttering sharp 
cries of distress and alarm as the remorse- 
less hand reached for the nest. 

‘* Hello, there !” 

Johnny nearly dropped from the ladder 
as Peter, with angry eye and voice, stood 
below him. 

** You touchin’ that nest ? Come down.” 

Johnny blustered a little. 

“Taint yourn”—he began. 

With increasing wrath Peter gave the 
ladder a vigorous pull. Down it came 
with a loud bang and louder outéry from 
Johnny. 

** Peter !” 

Miss Plummer stood in the door. 

‘*Did you pull him down?” she asked, 
as Johnny blubbered and rubbed his 
knees. 

‘*Course I didn’t,” said Pete, in great 
indignation. ‘‘ Ain’t you always told us 
how we was always to be kind to things 
and not hurt ’em, and God’s goin to get 
even with us if we does ”— 

*¢ And is this your way of being kind?” 
she asked, as she raised Johnny to his 
feet and wiped his tears. 


Peter turned upon her a look of amaze- 
ment. 


‘‘ You don’t mean boys, do you? And 
boys like him? Boys that’d steal a bird’s 
nest ?” 

And Peter relieved his feelings by going 
out and smashing Johnny’s gun, which he 
had found on the floor. 





The weeks passed in which the nest- 
lings, protected by the loving and loyal 
care of twenty or more boys, grew and 
throve. Not a hand could be found which 
would have been raised against the inno- 
cent things as they at length left the nest, 
and lessons were sometimes let slip as de- 
lighted eyes followed the first flights. 

Strength soon came to the tender wings, 
and one morning Peter looked dolefully 
up at the empty nest, saying, in a choked 
voice : ai 

“It’s goin’ to be awful lonesome havin 
school without ’em.” 





Summer flowers, autumn fruits, winter 
storms and at length spring again. Peter 
had gone so far beyond two times seven 
as to be a pride and delight to his teacher 
and himself, when one morning there 
came a sound at the closed window of the 
schoolhouse. 

6c Tap, tap, tap”’— 

‘What's that?’ The heads nearest the 
windows turned toward it. er 
“Tap, tap—tap, tap, tap.” ude 
came. With a smile Miss Plummer went 

to the window and opened it. 


Flutter, twitter, chirp—all back again, 


and a chorus of delighted welcome arose 
from the pupils of Crooked Lane School. 
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PEBBLES. 


SHARPS have not gone out of use, but 
agreat deal of the music nowadays we find 
in flats. 


_...“* How’s this, Mrs. Sudds ? My collars 
look very limp and dejected this week.” 
“Pp’raps it’s because I used a sad iron on 
‘em, sir.”—Philadelphia Record. 


_...The Browning societies must have hi- 
larious old times. Think of listening toa 
paper on “ The Monolog an Evolved Form 
of the Soliloquy.” —Lowell Courier. 


...-The man who sat out on the woodpile 
and told funny stories, expecting the wood 
would split, evidently did not strike a “ re- 
sponsive chord.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


.... We have been waiting, but as nobody 
has said it, it seems incumbent to state 
that W. W. Astor is an astorisk his money 
in starting a magazine.—Lowell Times. 


.... Kitty: “Isn’t it wonderful how well 
Jack gets alongon asmall salary?” Tom 
(guardedly): ‘* Ah, well, you see, he owes a 
great deal to his friends.”—Brooklyn Life. 


....Boodle: “Of course there will be a 
great concourse of fair women at the Chi- 
cago Fair, but it is conceded that Philadel- 
phia will send the bell.—New Haven 
Union. 


....A recent advertisement in a country 
paper reads thus: ‘‘ For sale, a terrier dog, 
two years old. Will eat anything; very 
fond of children. Apply at this office.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 


.... Young Man: “T wish your opinion, 
sir,as to whether your daughter would 
make me a good wife ?”’ Lawyer: ‘ No, sir. 
She would not. Five dollars, please.’”’— 
Boston Bulletin. 


....A resident of the vicinity of Bryn 
Mawr is modestly advertising his property 
for sale under the description of ‘‘an ex- 
ceedingly handsome gentleman’s country 
place.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


.... Woman (to herself): “It scares me 
half to death to drive this horse. I won- 
der what he will do next.’’ Horse 
(to himself): ‘‘ That must be a woman driv- 
ing me, or I wouldn’t be jammed into every- 
thing on the road.’’— Wonder. 


...- Dusty Rhodes: “Say, dere’s a story 
in de paper about a man what killed all his 
folks, because dey wanted him to go to 
work.” Weary Raggles: “ Dat was terri- 
ble!” Dusty Rhodes: **Ye-es ; dey oughter 
have knowed better.” —Puck. 


... Jduntor Partner: “I see you bave en- 
gaged a new clerk. Is he a good salesman?” 
Senior Partner: ‘‘Good salesman? Good 
gracious! I had to send for the police to 
prevent him from talking me into taking 
him into the firm.”—N. Y. Weekly. 


...-The Artists’ Festival.—The Captain: 
“Well well, Miss Pompadour, how the 
costumes and make-up alter people. I hardly 
knew you.” Miss Pompadour: “ DoT look 
such a fright, then ?” The Captain: “ On 
the contrary, you look charming.”’—Boston 
Budget. 


..++‘Mr.Gingham,” said Taper, “‘ I would 
like a fortnight’s absence to attend the 
wedding of a very dear friend.” “It must 


be a very dear friend, indeed, to make you 
want that much time. Who is it ?”’ “ Well, 
sir, after the ceremony she will be my 
wife.”’—Tit- Bits. 


-..-Took the Wind out of His Sails.— 
Waggs (to young matron with the peram- 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York, 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
T am composed of 52 letters, and am an 
aphorism of Longfellow’s. 
My 48, 2, 33, isa part of the earth’s sur- 
face. 
My 40, 23, 32, an agricultural instrument. 
My 1, 52, 29, a fine black fossil. 
My 30, 3, 25, to join. 
My 22, 4, 49, belongs to the kitchen. 
My 38, 50, 5, not. 
My 34, 42, 8, a poem. 
My 10, 28, 14, a witticism. 
My 44, 37, 35, sound made by a bire. 
My 9, 11, 39, came across. 
My 51, 27, 16, a female. 
My 17, 26, 24, an animal. 
My 46, 13, 20, a liquid pitch. 
My 6, 43, 18, a Spanish title. 
My 12, 41, 19, a color. 
My 31, 21, 36, a female. 
My, 47, 23, 21, an animal. 
My 15, 34, 45, a small house. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF APRIL 6TH. 
CENTER SQUARE WORD AND DIAMONDS, 


Ss 
CUP 
COCOA 
SUCCUMB 
POUT? 

R AMY A 
NUT LABOR DRY 
NABOBAPACEDECOY 
RUBADUBACCARCADES 
TODDYOCCURYODES 
BUY REARS YES 
B PRE Ss 
PARLE 
ARREARS 
ELATE 
ERE 





@ivVE THE: BABY 






INFANTS INVALIDS. 


sFOOD 


1 YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, ™ 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS, 
Malied free upon request. @ 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mass. 
HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 


ficial Teeth upon the receipt of tage. Dr. W. E. 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N.Y. 




















bulator) : “Good-morning, Mrs. Fullbloom. 


Are you taking the son out for an airing, 
or the heir out fora sunning ?” Mrs. Full- 
bloom: “‘ Neither, Mr. Waggs. Baby is a 
girl.”—Life’s Calendar. 


--+* Yes sir,” said the merchant tailor 
somewhat stiffly, ‘‘I warrant every suit of 
clothes I make, and since the season opened 
I have made over a hundred such suits.” 

I am not asking to have any clothes made 
ovah, my good man,” responded Fweddy, 
with equa hautiness,—Chicago Trib une. 


MADAME PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY df 

MORE thee yO VERT 

RUCKEL & HENDEL. N. Y. 





— 











Merit and Enterprise are sure to win. 

Dr. WARNER’S CORALINE CORSETS 
lead the world in amount of sales, in 
perfection of shape, and in their high 
standard of excellence. The coraline 
used for boning them is superior 
to whalebone, and is absolutely un- 
breakable. 

The corsets are light in weight, and 
are made in 24 styles to fit every form, 
long waists, short waists, slim figures 
and stout figures. 

Price, from one to five dollars each. 
Sold everywhere. ‘ 

WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago. 





Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases 


Hat Cases, 
; For American and 
. European Travel. 
Beas) bet. Cortlandt & Liberty Sts. 


way, het. 4th & Great Jones Sts. 
Sixth Ave., between 40th and 41st Sts. 






‘¢«The Cook’s Day Out”’ 


does not become such a trial when you have 
a ‘‘Perfect’’ range in your kitchen. It has 
no ‘‘bad days,’’ but cooks well and gives 
abundance of hot water all the time. Send 
for catalogue. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 

84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 

127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 





For USE 
Pil 5 
ou, PONDS 


eno, EXTRACT. 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 

_ Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 











LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 


Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDE 


WHY ? and has no stiff cords; fits with perfec 


ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers. 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
23" Send for Illustrated Price List. arg 


EE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK 00., Brooklyn, M. ¥. 
press a pound 


, 
Ps of finest 


pox ae in America. 


WHITMAN, 


13 Thestnut St. 
say = = = Aa 


wit vring 
00™: 






H 
4 





5 . 
OR we 5 Sapa NTI PIT 


EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE, 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Send for catalogue, 


REMINGTON ARMS C0., 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


FERINITE 


A Mahogany Finish, Un- 
paralleled for beauty and dur- 
ability. The only perfect fin- 
ish. Common pine made more 


beautiful than Mahogany. 
Sample board and circular free, 


OOFFEE IMPERIAL COBAN, Finest inWorld, 
fresh roasted, never varies. 5 and 10 pound 
packoges, & cents a pound, sent by express. 
Co Coffee Company, 99 Front St., New York. 


* BEN EDICT’S TIME * 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 








Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 
“ Oniy perfect cuff,sleeve 
ri and collar Button made. 
ta , in like a wedge and files 
around across the but- 

tonhole. 
can be adjusted with 

perfect ease. No wear or tear. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 

KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
All in one piece. Goes 
Strong, durable, and 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 
71 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt 8t., 








Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 


Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 

330 Fifth Avenue. New York. 

ATTENTION is called to the 

importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 287Tn St. and Firrn Ave, 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish, and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment of 
Old English and other Solid Sil- 
ver and Sheffield Plate. Old 


Miniatures, Porcelains, and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 








SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip,New York City. 











j ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 
1400 Feet Above Sea Level 


Personal investigation o f attending 
REFERE 





C.M.DANIELS, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; 


; S&S G. DORR, M. D. Buffalo, N. Y. 
JOHN DAMBACK,M.D., Buffalo, N.Y.;WM.J.CRONYN,M.D.,Dunkirk,N,Y- 


PROPRIETORS. 





A Winter and Summer resort o f peculiar excellence, including separate sanitarium treatment by strietly regular pnysicians. 
A New Principle Applied to Consumption and Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 
Areporto Medical Commission showing results hitherto unknown and impossible by prevailing methods, also illustrated 
fol'er and addresses of patients cured sent on application. Two 
Vt a especially invited, 





weeks stay will prove superiority over any climatic change. 
adress STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, 

Box 123 NEW YORK. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
Gh No Alkalies 


> = OR-— 

= Other Chemicals 
a = by are used in the 

me preparation of 


W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which ts absolutely 
pure and soluble. 









| Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. a 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
SSE EEEEGEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


« Wall Paper Samples 
® FREE @ 


Send 8c. for ee deduct it when ordering. 8 
Goods all guaranteed to 
HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 
pod Papers, - 2, 3, dc. per Roll. g 
t a e 4, >> ie, * 
ubossed Gilts, - SS, 10c. and up. @ 
inch BORDERS io Match, Ic. Yaw 
7 © ee a Cc. 7 
"H. CADY, 316 High St., Providence. R. .@ 


We guarantee to please you or refund postage. 


BEEEEEEKEEEEEHHEEEEE 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATAR RE 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail, 
Bc. E. T. Mazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





enone 


SEOOCOHOE 


Pome 
@ m-c- 











farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thia department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


A TALK ABOUT TURKEYS. 


BY 





H. L. READE, 


On the old farm, where five generations 
of us have continuously lived, we have for 
many years made money by keeping 
turkeys. This is our way with them. 

Ten is our number—nine hens and a cock, 
Half of the hens we intend shall be in their 
second laying season ; the other half in their 
first. From our young ones in the fall we 
always select the best for mothers. We 
never keep the same cock two years, but 
change our best for the best of some one 
This keeps our flock constantly im- 
proving. 

In April the trouble begins. The rarest 
tidbit for a skunk is a turkey’s egg, and 
for a fox aturkey’s body; and so nesting 
near the house is the only possible protec 
tion from these destructive marauders. 
Two ways we have tried to keep the hens 
from seeking nesting places at a distance ; 
putting them fora part of the day in an 
ample pen and watching. On the whole, 
the last is the best, for when once the turkey 
has laid her first egg the trouble is over. 

We put our gathered egys in tin pans 
with an inch of oats in the bottom. These 
can be moved into a warm room when there 
is danger of freezing, and, what is better, in 
this way we keep each week’s eggs separate, 
When a hen has finished laying, we put 
under her egys laid at nearly the same 
time. That brings the chicks all out the 
same day, whereas if some of the eggs are 
two weeks old or more, and some fresh, 
there will be from one to two days’ differ- 
ence between the first hatched and the last. 

When the turkey is ready to ‘‘come off,” 
we have a triangular pen made of three 
boards, one foot wide and twelve feet long, 
for each brood. In these the young ones 
are kept for at least one week and fed with 
coarse ground Indian meal mixed with 
scalded sour milk curds to which finely 
chopped hard-boiled eggs have been added. 
After a week in the pen the turkey, with 
her brood, is permitted a short range in the 
middle of the day, but brought back to her 
inclosure without fail for the night. Soon 
several broods of about the same age can 
be let out together, and in most cases they 
will keep near each other, sothat the watch- 
ing and the gathering of one will include 
all. When two weeks old we dispense 
with the board inclosure and put them all 
together into a turkey house for the nights. 
This may be a barn floor or an inclosed 
shed, but must be a place where they can 
be fed, and where they can be kept in if 
the weather be stormy and cold. Nothing 
kills a young turkey quicker than a cold, 
wet rain. 

This housing for the night we continue 
until the young turkeys are well feathered, 
and able to do considerable flying. We 
then encourage the mothers to take their 
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broods into a tree near the house, or better, 
into a roost prepared ; and this ends almost 
wholly the care and work for the season. 
Our turkeys come to the house every noon 
with great regularity to get their lunch of 
cracked corn, and at night to get their sup- 
perofthe same. Their breakfast is bugs, 
which they find in their early and happy 
rambles. 

“It is generally best for us to sell our 
turkeys for Thanksgiving if the broods 
come off early and have done well for the 
summer ; and so we feed them from about 
the first of October all that they will eat; 
corn for one meal, and dough—of the same 
material—for the other. They seem to like 
this change and will take about twice the 
food they otherwise would. 

Until two years ago we have kept the 
brown or the bronze varieties; now we 
have the white, and we like them best. 
‘lL hey are beautiful as denizens of the old 
farm. They are the swans of the land, only 
handsomer, and one never tires of having 
them around and seeing their graceful 
movements and perfect forms. 

Besides this they bring a better price. We 
kept ours last fall until near Christmas and 
then sold them. for twenty-four cents 
a pound for the Providence, R. 1,, market, 
and some of them with their white feathers 
on at that. 

I do not believe they cost our farmer ten 
cents a pound, I think we can pay reason- 
ably for all the trouble and in full for all 
the grain they eat, and then put them on 
the market at ten cents and make a fair 
profit. All the rest would be extra, 

The New England market for New Eng- 
land turkeys would not be supplied if ten 
timesas many were raised as there have been 
for the last twenty years. Why will not 
more go into the business ? 

JEWETT CITY, CONN. 
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THE “GOOBER” INDUSTRY. 
BY LEE J. VANCE, 
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THE “ goober” industry, of Norfolk, is 
unique. Here is a little city in Virginia 
that has become the greatest distributing 
center of peanuts in the world. A peanut is 
a pretty small item, but an annual crop of 
something like 5,000,000 bushels, worth mil- 
lions of dollars, makes a pretty big item. 
The demand for ygoobers has doubled with- 
in the last five years, and the supply does 
not yet fill the growing demand, 

It issurprising how many new industries 
are concerned with raw materials which 
were once considered as of no use or value, 
We all know how extensively the peanut in 
its roasted state is eaten ; but that is only 
part of the story, as the following will 
show. 

Few people know the curious uses to 
which the goober has been put in trade 
quite of late years. No other single plant 
raised in this country is used in so many 
different and remarkable ways. 

The Chinese say that the cocoanut palm 
has us many useful properties as there are 
days in the year. The goober is not so uni- 
versal as that; but it has as many valuable 
qualities as there are days in the week. The 
solid part of the nut is peculiarly nutritive, 
and supplies fruit and food for many a 
family. ‘Che vines make fine fodder, some 
say as good as clover hay, while hogs fatten 
on what is left in the fields after the crop 
has been gathered. 

If you grind the nut you get a sweet qual- 
ity of flour, with which the housewife 
makes delicious biscuit. If you squeeze it 
you obtain a valuable oil, resembling olive 
oil, and used for similar purposes. This oil 
also enters largely into the manufacture of 
the better grade of soaps. The kernels are 
roasted for coffee. ‘The roasted kernels are 
also used in the manufacture of some kinds 
of chocolate. The confectioner helps toruin 
our digestion in boyhood days with peanut 
candy ; the Georgia cock alone knows how 
to make a rich pastry of pounded peanuts. 
The artist, with paint brush, silks and 
satins, creates novel and beautiful peanut 
ornaments ; so that peanut dolls and other 
curios may now be seen in the shop win- 
dows of New York, especially around the 
holidays. These are some of the ways in 
which the leguminous nut is useful to us, 

The goober is grown more or less in all of 
the Southern States. The bulk of our sup- 
ply comes from Virginia, North Carolina 
and Georgia. Down South these edible nuts 
are called ‘‘ goobers”’ or “ pindars.’’? They 
are not known as peanuts ; and the farmers 
would probably think that you meant 
something else if you called them by that 
name. Now that the demand is increasing 
and good prices are obtained, more growers 
are going into the business every year. Few 
crops are easier to raise than the goober. It 
is a hardy, prolific plant, and requires no 











more care and attention than a crop of po- 
tatoes. 

However, there is no plant that grows 
exactly as the goober does. The vines 
bear a peculiar pod, which, after the vine 
has flowered, is gradually pushed down 
into the soil. That is done by the curious 
propulsion of the stalk. After the pod is 
under the ground, it grows slowly and be- 
gins to throw a hard, netted shell over the 
large, rich kernel. The whole affair is a 
splendid lesson in botany, besides being an 
apt illnstration of natural selection. Evi- 
dently, some time in the remote past, the 
goober was compelled to inclose its fruit in 
a solid and defensive shell in order to pro- 
tect its fruit. 

The nuts are planted in rows which are 
made about fifteen inches deep. They are 
strewn along and covered over. The vines 
take considerable nourishment out of the 
soil, and so an under dressing of phosphate 
is necessary to insure a good crop. The 
planting season is from the first to the mid- 
dle of April. 

The nuts mature in about the same length 
of time as potatoes. Then, in the late sum- 
mer or early fall, the roots are dug up and 
sent to market. As we have said, Norfolk 
is the great distributing center. Cincin- 
nati is the headquarters for goobers in the 
West. 

There areseveral peanut factories in Nor- 
folk ; and if you are ever in that peanut 
town you should visit one of them. The 
youbers are sent by the farmers to the mar- 
ket in a very unclean and unpalatable 
condition, with the dirt still clinging to the 
roots. 

The factory is the place where the goobers 
are run through some such process as wheat 
undergoes before it is ground. You see the 
goobers, dirt, roots and all put into revolv- 
ing cylinders, which wear off the roots and 
the dirt, and polish off the nuts. Then the 
kernels are clcaned and assorted by a ma- 
chine not unlike a fanning mill. Finally 
they are spread upon tables, and again as- 
sorted by men and women, who pick out by 
hand the small and stunted kernels. 

There are three grades of peanuts known 
in thetrade. The “ tops” are the first-class 
nuts. They are in demand by confection- 
ers and manufacturers. The Italian counts 
on the street corners usualy seil the second 
wrade; while the “ tailers’’ are known to 
newsboys in cities and cowboys on the 
plains. The nuts are put up in bags, which 
hold from eighty-five to ninety pounds each. 
The usual price is from two dollars and a 
half to three dollars a bag. This year the 
crop is short nearly one-quarter of a million 
bushels, and the price will be four dollars a 
bag. The product is distributed to the 
wholesale trade during the winter months ; 
that is, from December to April. 

NEW YORK CITY, 
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TIMELY NOTES. 


BY ANNA LYMAN, 


Ik the new house is to be built, put a 
broad porch, or better, a piazza, the whole 
length back of the house. Insist upon this, 
even if there is lessornament in front. Hot 
summer days most of the work worried 
through in close kitchens could be carried 
on outside, like shelling peas, washing 
dishes or, with an oil stove, that dreaded of 
all work, ironing. Have the hammock in 
one corner, for the busy mother to rest in ; 
or a fretful baby can be sooothed into sleep 
outside the hot chamber, aud occasionally, 
to the delight of the children, the table can 
be set, and get them to gather and trim it 
with the roses, wild flowers, or even leaves. 
Now as to the shade: Plant morning-glo 
ries or balloon vines, and let them run to 
the roof on strings. One piazza is shaded 
by a sumac, dug from the woods not far 
away. The branches are very thick, and in 
the fall, with its curious flowers and. col- 
ored foliage, is a very interesting shrub or 
tree. A covered piazza open at the side is 
invaluable for plants, as they can be kept 
there until heavy frost. A lady has one of 
these additions to the back of her house, 
and says she could hardly get along with- 
outit. She has movable sides of boards, 
and can make a nice bedroom, when there 
is an unusual number of guests. In the 
fall, large glass windows are put in, and 
there is a good place for plants. Such an 
outdoor summer sitting room may be a 
little expensive in the first place; but it 
may lessen your doctor’s bill more than 
you will ever know. 

Women’s parlors may be tasty, with not 
afault to be found in the arrangement of 
color and drapery; but their gardens may 
remind one of a turned-over ragbag. 
Resolve to be nice in little things and begin 
with labels. Mark the name of every seed 
or plant on a bit of shingle. 
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take a minute, and the good will be incal 
culable. My neighbor bought a fifty-cent 
package of pansy seed, and kindly handed 
me over the fence a few of the inch-high 
seedlings. Of course I was deligiated and 
thankful. She had planted them in a soft 
piece of ground, and not marked the place, 
and her husband put insome prize bullnose 
pepper seed, and it was these she unknow 
ingly handed me over the fence. I didn’t 
want any bullnose peppers in my garden, 
and hen the coarse things declared them- 
selves, I could have cried. Provide neat 
stakes for the dahlias and Lilium can- 
didum. Keep each kind by itself, and 
not a dab of this here, and a dab of 
that there. Keep the vegetables out of 
the flower garden, and don’t put a great 
sprawling tomato among the geraniums. 
This takes time, of course; but it makes 
your garden more interesting to yourself, 
and others. 

You are fortunate to have a real plant 
lover and successful grower among your 
friends, You will always find them enthu- 
siastic and interesting. One of them said 
not long ago: “IT always add something 
new and rare to my small conservatory 
every year, and it is like getting acquainted 
with the peculiarities of a celebrated person 
to study it.” ‘Don’t you find your fad ex- 
pensive?” said I. ‘It would be, if the 
money was takea from the family purse; but 
I always continue to earn it, in some way. 
Karly last spring I sowed plenty of seeds 
in boxes in the house, and after the gardens 
were made | sold the good-sized seed 
lings to my neighbors and they were saved 
lots of bother and waiting. Then TJ sent 
one dollar and a half for an Old Man cactus, 
and itis a never-failing source of interest 
to my family and neighbors. Such a hoary- 
headed p ece of antiquity, with its silvery 
white hairs several inches in length—as a 
little boy said, ‘It is the grandpa of all 
your cacti.’ Next year,’’ she added, “I am 
going to begin on orchids, and first try 
Oncidium papilio, butterfly orchid,” 

**What would you begin with, it you were 
an amateur?’ was asked me. ‘ Bulbs,” 
said I, “Instead of fussing and _ failing 
with geraniums and fuchsias I would pot 
a lot of hyacinths and narcissus, with a 
few freesias, and then the window garden 
may be as near perfection as one can get it, 
in this world.” “Isu’t it expensive for 
lean puarses,’”’ was asked, ‘‘to buy new 
bulbs every fall, whereas you can keep 
your geraniums by slipping year in and 
vear out?’ “And havea lot of leggy things 
a'l winter ?”’ said I; ‘* but with the mos 
common Care you can bring out the flower 
so nicely tucked away for you in the hya- 
cinth bulb, and not so very expensive 
either.”’” ‘“‘ Well, suppose you were a very 
learned plant grower. What would you 
end off with?’ “Bulbs, agaiv. As far 
along as you get, you will find choice 
things that need especial knowledge and 
experience to succeed with them. Take the 
amaryllis family and the cannas. Seen in 
the greenhouse, in all their magnificence, 
they almost are awe inspiring. Ne danger 
of knowing it all, in threescore years and 
ten.” 

DET.oIT, MICH. 


TO PRESERVE THE ADIRONDACK 
FORESTS. 

IN his last message to the Legislature at 
Albany, Governor Flower strongly urged 
the importance of legislation to preserve 
the Adirondack forests. The Legislature 
last week passed a bill designed to secure 
this end. 

The bill creates a new Board of Forest 
Commissioners of five members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Senate, their 
term of office to be five years. They are not 
to receive salaries, altho their traveling ex- 
penses to the amount of $500 will be paid by 
the State. 

The State nominally owns 700,000 acres of 
forest land in the Adirendack counties. 
About 500,000 acres are within the bounda- 
ries of the proposed Adirondack Forest Pre- 
serve. Governor Flower, when in the Adi 
rondacks last summer, was told by maby 
wealthy owners of forest land that they 
were willing heartily to co-operate with the 
State in preserving the forests. They sug 
gested that a compact be entered into be- 
tween the State and themselves, by which 
only trees of twelve inches in diameter 
should be cut down upon the lands owned 
by private citizens in the Adirondacks, and 
that in return these lands should be exempt 
from taxation. Governor Flower was told 
that if this offer was accepted, some 500,000 
acres of wooded land would be added to the 
500,000 acres owned by the State within the 
lines of the State Park, and thus 4 vast 
range of wooded laud would be protected 
forever from destruction. Governor Flowet 
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thought well of the suggestion, and it is 
embodied in the bill passed last week. The 
act says that the new Board of Forest Com- 
missioners shall have the following author- 
ity: 

“To contract with owners of land, situated 
within the bounds of the park that such lands 
may become part of the park and subject to the 
provisions of this article, in consideration of the 
exemption of such lands from taxation for State 
purposes, which contract shall contain a pro- 
vision that the owners of such land and their 
grantees shall refrain forever from removing 
any of the timber thereupon, except timber 
twelve inches in diameter at a hight of three 
feet above the ground, and such other and 
further conditions as to the right of occupancy 
of such lands by such owners or their grantees 
as may be equitable. Such contract may also 
reserve to the owners of such forest lands and 
their grantees the privilege of clearing portions 
of such Jands for agricultural or domestic pur- 
pose, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Forest Commissioners, but no such privilege 
shall give to the owners or grantees of said 
lands the right to clear more than one acre for 
each hundred acres of forest land covered by 
said contract.” 

There is also a provision in the bill for the 
sale by the State of such of its forest lands in 
the Adirondack counties as are outside the 
“blue line” of the proposed Adirondack 
Park. There are some 250,000 acres of this 
land. Its sale will give to the Forest Com- 
missioners the means to buy lands in the 
park, The commissioners are also author- 
ized to exchange lands outside the park for 
lands within its borders. Then, again, they 
may purchase forest lands within the Adi- 
rondack Park, subject to provisions that 
their present owners may cut timber down 
to twelve inches in diameter for fifteen 
years. This portion of the act provides for 
the gradual acquisition by the State of such 
forest lands. The bill also gives these pow- 
ers to the Forest Commissioners : : 

“To contract as herein provided for the pur- 
chase of land situated within the bounds of the 
park as defined in the preceding section: if any 
such lands cannot be purchased on advan- 
tageous terms unless subject to leases or restric- 
tions or the right to remove soft-wood timber, 
the contract may provide accordingly, but not 
for any such right, lease or restriction after ten 
years from the date of the contract, nor for the 
right to remove any such trees with a diameter 
of less than twelve inches at the hight of three 
feet from the ground.” 

It is also the design of the authors of the 
bill that the State shall sell ‘‘ ripe timber ”’ 
upon the forest lands within the limits of 
the park. This will be following the example 
of the Germap and French Governments, 
which receive large incomes yearly from 
theig forests. The State of New York will 
use this money to buy more forest land, and 
thus save them from destruction. The act 

says upon this important matter : 

“The Forest Commissioners may sell any soft 
or hard wood timber, which is not less than 





You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 


Maebeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as much as some others. Thatistrue. He 
may say they are just as good. Don't you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacsetTu Co. 


RY Leather wants Vacu- 

um Leather Oil; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
lake Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


twelve inches in diameter ata hight of three 
feet above the ground, standing in any part of 
the forest preserve; and the proceeds of such 
sales shall be turned over to the State Treas- 
urer, by whom they shall be placed to the credit 
of the special fund established for the purchase 
of lands within the Adirondack Park.” 
—New York Tribune. 
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Your flock of hens under proper manage- 
ment should pay you $1 per head 
profit per annum; this will mean something 
when keeping several hundred or even 
thousand fowls. You make her pay her 
board and this profit besides for your share 
of the fun of caring for her; certainly this 
is paying better than many investments 
one could make, with health and pleasure 
added. There is always sure returns in 
eggs ; but the time, of course, to make good 
profits is in winter when ‘‘hens’ fruit’’ is 
quoted high. 


The Indian Game fowl], which until with- 
in four years past was a comparatively ob- 
scure variety, has now taken high rank as a 
remarkable layer, excellent table fowl, and 
quite majestic and beautiful. They are 
bred in two colors—the chestnut red and 
white spotless varieties. They are, as prize 
winners, held very high. One hundred and 
fifty dollars was offered, and refused, for a 
single pair at a recent exhibition of poultry 
at Madison Square Garden, New York City. 
Choice eggs for such stock command from 
$5 to 325 per 13 for hatching purposes. 


PARSONS & SONS CO, «r=. 
FLUSHING, N.Y. 


Offer American grown plants of 


Rhododendrons, 
Japanese Maples, 
Magnolia Hypoleuca, 
Magnolia Parviflora. 


For many other rare and well-known trees and 
shrubs, apply for Catalogue. 
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Rebuilds the walls of 
ruined and_ vitalizes 
the coatings of deli- 
cate stomachs. 19 
7 - FACTS. . 


The Following is a Fair Statement of the Advan- 
tages to be Derived by the Use of the “ AVERILL 
PAINT” for House Painting ; 

MHEAVERILL PAINT has been extensively 

used throughout the United States for twenty- 
five years with a constantly increasing demand, and 
we confidently commend it to you as the best article 
in the merket. 

First—It is ready for use and easily a. 

Second—It is more economical than lead and oil, in 
first cost and spreading qualities, and far more dura- 
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Third—It produces a handsomer finish than any 
other paint, leaving a rich, glossy surface. 

Fourth—It will not “chalk off,” but remain firm and 
durable. 

Fifth—It does not fade, whereas other paint loses 
its freshness and color soon after application. 

Sirth—It is peculiarly adapted to salt or sea air ex- 
posure, experience having demonstrated that it will 
wear twice as longas lead and oil. 

Seventh—It is GUARANTEED. 

Send for Sample Card and testimonials to 

LOR PAINT & OIL CO., 
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116 High St., Boston. 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
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DEALER. We are making 

the finest linc of vehicles and harness for the 
} money in America, 
sold with a guarantee. If you want co 
Save Money vrite at once for our fine 
large Illustrated Catalogue. 'T18 FREE TO ALL. 


All FOSTER VEHICLES are 


- You will make a mistake if you buy a Vehicle or Harness before seeing our Catalogue. 
OSTER BUGGY & CART CO., No.'37 Pike Bld’g, CINCINNATI, O. 
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| One Month $0.25 





CONSTIPATION 


and 

all disorders of 

the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, removed 
by using 


Ayer's Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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aR JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Passenger Agent. 


bicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERM 


For Tickets and Information about Routes an 











Travel in the West, address 
G.P.& T.A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
Land Commiastoner. St. Paul, Minn. 
\ collection 
inthe Country 
wi 
SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
See catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 
PAN ELED Permanent and attractive for 
M ETA L churches, halls, and stores. Send 
A. NORTHROP & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR ThE LUNGS, 
Has been a onever-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the ~ 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 


Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothesa 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK, 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | kour Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 





In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addt- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 


make several boxes of Paste Polish. \ 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 


Weekly Market Review. 
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MERCHANTS. 














[For the week ending Thursday, April 6th, 1893.) 


TEA.—The trade is quiet, and dealers are 
looking for better markets. Amoy is quoted at 
12@18c.; Formosa, 184@42c.; Fuchau, 15@35c., 
and Japan, 14@35c. 

COFFEE.—Mild grades continue irregular, 
but trade seems to be picking up. Java is 214@ 
30c.; Mocha, 23723%c.; Maracaibo, 184@23\4c.; 
Laguayra, 2044@24¢c., and Brazil, 1744@194c. 

SUGAR.—Raw is very strong and higher. 
Refined strong and higher all around. Cut loaf 
and crushed are 544@5.69c.; powdered, 5.18@53¢c.; 
granulated, 4.04@5GC.; Mould * A,” 5,18@53¢e.; 
Columbia “ A,” 4 69@4%{c. 

PROVISIONS.—The recent decline in the 
West on all hog products has partly recovered, 
and there has been a more active and stronger 
market here. Old and new mess pork is $17.50@ 
18; short clear, $20.50@22.50, and family, $18@- 
18.50. Beef, however, remains dull and heavy, 
with familta, $10@13, and extra mess, $8@9. 
Beef hams are easy at $17.50@18. Dressed hogs 
are dull and quiet at 84 @&\c. for light to heavy. 
Cut meats are quiet, with pickled bellies at 
94@10c.; shoulders, 844@834c., and hams, 12@ 
12'4c. Lard is dull, and has declined to $9.95 for 
Western refined. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Market is growing 
firmer and better in value. The demand in- 
creases ger A and holders are enabled to 
raise prices a little. Spring wheat patents range 
from $3.95 in sacks up to $4.50 for Y away Spring 
bakers are steady at $2.95@3.45. Winter patents 
are firm at $3.85@4.05, and fancy straights, $3.50 
@3.75. Southern flour is quiet at $3.50 per bbl. 
Rye flour is quite active, but the tone is weak. 
Prices are $3@3.10 per bbl. Cornmeal is quiet 
and steady, with Brandywine at $2.80, and 
Western and Southern, $2.60@2.80. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The reports of crop 
damage of wheat in the West are coming in 
now, and the results show that there is a large 
loss from winter killing. The [linois crop is 
fair, Indiana poor, Ohio fair to good, Michigan 
very poor, Kentucky fair, and Missouri and 
lowa fair to good. These reports have already 
affected the prices for cash wheat and futures 
and there,is a steady advance which will con- 
tinue so long as unfavorable crop reports pour 
in. No.2 red wheat is 77%4c.; No. 2 hard winter 
T7@784c.; No. 2 hard Manitoba, s0@8lec., and 
No. 3 hard, 7844@79c. Corn has not increased in 
= with wheat, but is now rather dull and 
1eavy. There is a slow cash demand, and No. 2 
is 514@b2\%c.; yellow, 52c., and steamer white 
hic. Oats are also slow and featureless. The 
advance in wheat has little effect upon the oat 
market. No.2 white is 394@89%c., and track 
mixed 36@38c.. Barley is nominal at 60@75c. for 
Western, and rye duli at 63c. for No. 2 Western. 
Hay is in light receipts, and demand is good 
with prime at W@%c.; Nos. 3 to 7, 75@85c., and 
shipping hay, 70@75c. Rye straw is firm at D@ 
7dc., and oat straw at 45@50c, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Last week butter 
advanced up to 32c. for the best marks of cream- 
ery, and all other grades were correspondingly 
firm, but the advent of warmer weather de- 
sressed prices, and Pennsylvania extra creamery 
s down again to 30c.,and Western extras are 
quoted at 204@30c. Buyers are taking as little 
stock as possible, and noone cares to accumulate 
goods. Western firsts and seconds are selling 
at 27@28c. and 25@26c. State dairy is arriving 
in larger quantities, and prices are growing 
weaker. Extra half firkin tubs are 28c.; firsts, 
2Wa2ic.: and seconds, 4@25c. Welsh tubs, firsts 
and seconds, are 26 @26¢c. and 24@25c. Western 
packings are all weaker than four days ago, and 
factory is 20@24c.; imitation creamery, 20@25c., 
and dairy, JW@25c. Cheese is quiet throughout, 
and prices are easy. Fancy mild is 114%@l2c., 
and common to choice, 944@114c. Good to prime 
is 7@ 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Dried and 
evaporated fruits are being urged for sale, and 
prices are weak. Quotations are extreme. 
Fancy evaporated apples are 104%@llc., and 
prime to choice, 9@10c. Southern sun-dried are 
quiet at 54@7c. Peeled peaches are dull at 10@ 
lhe.; cherries at 14@18c., and raspberries at 274@ 
24¥%c. Fresh apples are dull, and in bnyers’ 
favor. Greenings are $202.50 per bbl.; Bald- 
wins, $2@2.75, and Northern Spy, $2@2.75. Jer- 
sey cranberries are scarce and firm at $2.75@3 
per crate. Florida strawberries are irregular in 
quality, and range between 25@60c. per quart. 
Florida oranges when good are firm. Indian 
Rivers are $3@4 per box, and others, $1.50@2.50. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The demand for 
live poultry continues good, and trade is brisk. 
Heavy fowls have reached 16@16%c.; turkeys, 
19@15e.: chickens, 13@l4c., and old roosters, 9@ 
10c. There is less demand for dressed poultry, 
and the market rules rather quiet. Prices are 
safe, however, at present quotations. Turkeys 
are 12@16c, per .; Philadelphia roasting chick- 
ens, 17@20c.. and broilers, 25@35c.; fowls, 12@14c.; 
ducks, 8@13c.. and geese, 5@10c. Capons are 
steady at 16@238c., and squabs firmer at $3@3.25 
perdoz. Frozen turkeys are held firmly at 13@ 
17c.; chickens at 12@14c., and fowls at 12@12%c. 
Arrivals ¢f eggs are lighter, and they are a shade 
firmer, but demand is falling off also. Nearby 
and Westerr are 1554@l6c. per doz., and South- 
ern, 1b@l5%e. Duck eggs are 4@27c., and goose 
eggs have fallen to 40c. per doz. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Foreign 
stock of potatoes is coming in less freely, and 
stock is working off gradually. Prices continue, 
however, at $1.25@1.80 per sack. Domestic po- 
tatoes are in little demand, at $2@2.50 per bbl. 
Bermudas are firm, at $7@12, and sweet potatoes 
at $3.50@5.50 per bbl. Onions are dull and lower, 
with white at $2@3.30; yellow, $2@3, and red, 
$1.50@2.50 ; Bermudas and Havanas, $2.10@2.25 
per crate. Florida vegetables are firm when 
good. Lettuce is $1@2.0 per basket ; tomatoes, 
$2@3 per carrier crate ; beets, $1@1.75 per crate : 
beans. $1@3; peas, $1@4; cabbages, $1.50@3 per 
bbl. Washed carrots are $1.25@1.50 per bbl; pars- 





nips, $1.50@1.75; Long Island cabbages, $8@10 pet 
pon gs Norfolk kale and spinach, Boc.@$t 25 
per dbl, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall aed New York. 





OnA LEVEL s TRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’S” 
holdings, among which is thee GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 

FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


DTEINWAY |: 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


SPRING 
Overcoats and Suits 


We make alarge and attract- 











ive offering from a stock entirely 
new, at Reasonavle Prices. 


Novelties in Neckwear and 


Gloves in our Furnishing De- 


partment. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 


Union Square, New York. 


FEASTULLNES, 


on. USE OR WEDDING GI 
oF R LAMP has the SPECIAL bE I TORE S 
wie b ARE PATENTED and USED EXC (LUSIVELY 
in the “ omer. ef 4 POOR BURNE ms A. DE- a 
iter ”’ 


1.) 
ARRA ANTE D. our 
cealer cannot acai THE GENUINE * Roch eet 
ME TOO 4, WHERE A COMPLETE AS- 
SORTMENT can 


NUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 10 & 12College Place, N.Y. 


Gold and Silver Watches, les, 
ns a and Pistols, Carts, 


Als a. Price Ess 











8, Carriages 
8, Garsenn Cart Tapers, 
Planes, Cider Mills, 
Poon tinier Mills, Btoves,” Kettiec, Bone Mills, 
Jack Serews, Trucks, Anvils, Hay(Cutters, 
no Drills, Road Plows, 
lawe Stents, ° Cotfee Bille, Lathes, Dum pCa 
Corn Shellie Hand Carts, Forges. Scrapers, Wire Fence, 
Mills, w rs, ines, Saws, Steel Sin! 
Grain ps. € Rars, rs, Tools, Bit Braces, 
Hay, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES. 


Send ~ Money. 
Wl Bo. Jefferson &t., CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 


Low mas 
cote, Dodd's yates st Boston 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 








Bogus! 


that is said to be “just as a. or 


Strictly Pure 


proportion of genuine white lead they 


Misleading Brand 


** Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White 
| Lead. St. Louis 


Materials - Analyzed by 
Barytes 59.36 per cent. Regis Chauvenct 
Onite of Zinc 34.18 per cent, & Bro., 
White Lead 6.46 per cent, 8t. Louis. 


ess than 7 per cent. white lead. 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 


** ATLANTIC ” (New York) 

«‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER " (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL " (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburg 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


ou are going to paint, it will 


tion yf 


Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 
afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
ba 3 Lead. 

he , wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. 
They are manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and are the Jenineie: ; 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsb’gh) 


yd sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
Pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
t may save you many a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card todo 80. “ 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


ESTERBROOK 23S <== 


“better” than 


White Lead. 


The following analyses, 


contain; 
Misleading Brand 
‘* Pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Sulphate of Lead 4.18 percent. Ledoux & Co., 
Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. New York. 


Barytes 50.68 per cent. 
No white lead in it. 


“* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘* FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 
«« LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

“*MORLEY” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, — ) 

“‘SHIPMAN ” (Chica cago) 

**SOUTHERN” St, ouis and Chicage) 

** ULSTER” (New York) 

**UNION " (New York) 


3 Broadway, New York. 











Boynton 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, 





Manufacturers and Dealers 







», _ FINE 
“ua) SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23¢ 8t.,N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


\ > 








“DIETZ” 
Globe Street Lamp 


» FOR KEROSENE, 
Will not blow out. 


Will not smoke, 
More light than gas. 


ih 


Easy to Handle, 
Clear white light. 


Costs nomore than 
inferior lamps. 


Can be set to burn 
a certain number of 
hours. 


Send for book. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


_ 60 Laight Street, New York. 








WY | 


5 Ton 84 5. 


Other sizes proportionately - agg 
Every Scale warranted 





on I 
Catalogue Free, Adéress 





for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sdid by all druggists. 


OSGOOD & CO. singhameon Nn. 


Y. 


Has the past cold winter 


demonstrated the failure of your heating apparatus ? 


You will probably want to replace it. 
doing so, remember we manufacture the 


Boynton Furnaces, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States, 
Catalogue will cost you nothing. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


EDWIN C, BURT & C0., | 


When 


Hot Water Heaters, 


Our 
Better send for it. 


207, 209, and 211 Water St, 
NEW YORK, 


‘SMITH & ‘WESSON 


alety Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 








A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 


handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossiple. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


n Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 











wife fa ae an et 


we dealers and Bj 
cataLnaun Mention 
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“A SURE_CURI FOR CATARRH 


The Seamless Ribbed Waist 


s gd advertised to 


this paper. &} It » pet ages one 


perfect 







your town send to us for Samy le, 

enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents for the 

better grade. 

NAZARETH MANUPACTURING Cco., 
igi nd Sole nufact 

Originators VARETH, PAL” 


A Child Knows 


the Ce om fort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 





AT 


MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 

others, d Child 
bate stiront Instead of clasps. Manes oe at hip 


= hose supporters. 
edge button Noles —won't wear out, 
oF. Cord odes null or slim bust; long or eh« 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Sendfor Circular. 
M facturers and Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. 34t Broadway, New York, 

















A Practical, Every-day 


Cook Book 
FRE EF. © Containing over 2,50 500 


in cloth, eel fai to get ihe 
WATCH-CLOCK, 
the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE. GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 











2 > ais 
STEEN iPy! ar mek 


NTORS AND SOLE MAN 
PHILADELPHIA.PAr. © 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
ts 








87 -_ "se. by ork and 
1% Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


oo — 
I om CUD, yard 
aoe ron 1 


ws ik Foundedin 1 
chee 


them b: the Universal Ex- 
hibition’ at yrenc 


and Centennial Exhibition. 








2 DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO 





Variable 
Route 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing: 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
edaily via the 


North-Western Line. 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 














25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
aaa 
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